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MUTUAL SECURITY .ACT OF 1959 


June 5, 1959.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Moraan, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H.R. 7500] 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H.R. 7500) to amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill 
do pass. 
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Fiscal analysis of mutual security program for fiscal year 1960 








Col. 1 
Appropriation 
Program for fiscal year 
1959, Public 
Law 85-853 
Sec. 103(a). Military assistance......... $1, 515, 000, 000 
Sec. 131(b). Defense support... --......- 750, 000, 000 
Sec. 203. Development Loan Fund...-- 1 400, 000, 000 
Sec. 304. Bilateral technical assistance... 150, 000, 000 
Sec. 306(a). U.N. technical assistance. 20, 000, 000 
Sec. 306(b). Organization of American 
States technical coopera- 
Rid thbimadnctdebaen 1, 500, 000 
Sec. 400(a). Special assistance. -......... 200, 000, 000 
Sec. 405(a). Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Mi- 
CI. ctahikeconcindtal 12, 500, 000 
Sec. 405(c). U.N. High Commissioner 
SO PEGE. cncnccnesédinnd 1, 200, 000 
Sec. 405(d). Escapees................... 8, 600, 000 
Sec. 406. U.N. Children’s Fund........ 11, 000, 000 
Sec. 407. Palestine refugees............- 25, 000, 000 
Sec. 409(c). Ocean freight.............- 2, 100, 000 
Sec. 410. Control Act expenses. -_......- 1, 000, 000 
Sec. 411(b). ICA administrative ex- 
EE 33, 000, 000 
Sec. 411(c). State Department admin- 
istrative expenses. ....... 6, 692, 500 
Sec. 419(a). Atoms for peace............ 5, 500, 000 
Sec. 451(b). Contingency fund......... 155, 000, 000 
 idridivitindddidandedaivwtinn 3, 298, 092, 500 


Col. 2 


Administra- 
tion authoriza- 
tion request 
for fiscal year 
1960 


Col. 3 


Committee 
recommenda- 
tion for fiscal 

year 1960 


£ 
as 


s3 
3338 


s 
S825 


Decrease (—) 
or increase (+-) 
col. 2 less col. 3 


6, 500, 000 
200, 000, 000 


2 3, 909, 400, 000 


6, 500, 000 
100, 000, 000 


3, 642, 600, 000 





— 100, 000, 000 
— 266, 800, 000 





1JIn addition, $150,000,000 has been appropriated during the 86th Cong., in the 2d supplemental appro- 


priation for fiscal year 1959 (Public Law 86-30). 


2 Does not include funds for Intergovernmental Committee on European Migration and for State Depart- 
ment administrative expenses, for both of which there is a continuing authorization. 
4 For fiscal year 1960 this authorization is included in sec. 411(c). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beginning on March 16, 1959, the committee held 11 weeks of hear- 
ings on the Executive request for the extension of the mutual security 
program. The committee held 44 meetings and heard 90 witnesses 
including witnesses from the executive branch, church groups, al 
private organizations as well as individual citizens. ‘The scope of the 
committee’s interest and examination is demonstrated by the almost 
2,000 pages of printed hearings. 

The present bill providing for the extension of the various parts of, 
the mutual security program is $266,800,000 less than the Executive 
authorization request of $3,909,400,000. The bill makes some changes 
in emphasis in the program and adds additional provisions intended to 
tighten up the administration of the program and thereby to make 
more efficient use of the dollars provided. 

A table showing the reductions is found on the opposite page. The 
committee reduced the amounts in four instances and increased the 
amount in one. The addition to the Development Loan Fund of 
$100 million reflects the committee’s judgment that this is an effective 
instrument for promoting the orderly political growth and sound 
economic development of the less developed areas. ‘The reductions 
represent the committee’s collective judgment that a downward 
adjustment could be made safely without endangering the program. 

The reductions which have been made and the changes which have 
been effected in the substantive portions of the bill will require a 
reevaluation by the executive branch of its goals and of its policy 
priorities. In addition, the reductions in certain segments of the 
program will of necessity result in a reduction in the amounts of 
assistance programed for individual countries. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING MUTUAL SECURITY 


The continuation of the mutual security program is vital to our 
national defense and is essential to the building of the peaceful and 
prosperous world in which we hope the generations to come will live, 

Our military strategy depends on overseas bases and on the co- 
operation of the armed forces of other nations. If military aid were 
terminated, it would require the organization of a new defense struc- 
ture. The magnitude of the re planning, reorganizing, and reequippin 
made necessary by such a fundamental change would take sare 
years to accomplish and add billions to our defense expenditures. 
Obviously this would result in a heavier tax burden and increase the 
drafting of our young men. During this reorganization and rebuild- 
ing, and possibly thereafter, our military posture would be weakened. 

We have entered into collective defense arrangements with more 
than 40 nations. With few exceptions, the implementation of these 
arrangements depends on the continuation of both military and eco- 
nomic assistance from the United States. If the United States were 
to cut off such aid, the immediate result would be political and 
economic chaos. The internal and external economic reorganization 
which would necessarily result and the inevitable political reorienta- 
tion would be more than many free governments could survive. 
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The safety and well-being of our children and grandchildren will be 
determined to an increasing degree by our future relations with the 
newer and less developed nations of the world. Since World War II, 
21 new nations and more than 700 million people have emerged from 
colonial status. The policies we follow and the actions which we take 
now and in the years immediately before us will determine whether 
we develop relationships with them of friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation or of misunderstanding and resentment. If there 
is to be peace in our time, the free world must increasingly be pulled 
together by bonds of economic self-interest, friendly understanding 
and common political goals. The mutual security program helps 

— the essential foundations on which such a partnership must 
e built. 

The problem confronting the Congress and the American people is 
not whether to continue the mutual security program, but how to 
adapt and improve it so that it can accomplish more effectively and 
efficiently its various objectives which are vitally important to our 
security and welfare. 


PURPOSE AND CHANGE OF EMPHASIS IN PROGRAM 


In several instances, involving both major and minor items, the 
resent bill reflects the concern of the committee over the relative 
ack of balance between the military and economic aspects of the 

mutual security program. 

Several amendments contained in the bill derive from the commit- 
tee’s conviction that, despite the desirability of better allocations 
within the overall economic assistance programs, these programs— 
especially those of the Development Loan Fund—are deserving of 
increased funds and support. At the same time and on a compara- 
tive basis, several amendments in connection with military assistance 
and defense support mirror the committee’s uneasiness, not only over 
some of the current allocations within these programs, but also on 
the overall magnitude of the programs themselves. 

The bill also includes new language intended to provide additional 
standards for more fruitful allocations of both military and economic 
assistance. 

Thus, in major amendments of both a fiscal and nonfiscal nature, 
the committee in this bill has sought to emphasize the continuing 
and growing importance of economic assistance constructively allo- 
cated and adjusted to the abilities of the recipient governments to 
utilize such aid. The increase in the authorization for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, combined with new language adding standards for 
the Fund’s guidance on loans, reflects these factors. 

While fully accepting the need for continued military assistance in 
some parts of the world, the committee in the present bill expresses its 
concern over certain unintended effects which this assistance has had 
or may still have in the less developed areas of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. The fiscal reductions in military assistance reflect in part 
concern Over excesses in amounts and unwise allocation of funds insome 
of these areas. New language in the bill, setting standards for mili- 
tary assistance and requiring the President to report to Congress all 
exceptions to these standards, is also an effort toward correcting these 
unwise allocations. 

Section 2(c) of the Mutual Security Act presently provides that 
assistance under the act should be administered so as to assist other 
peoples in their efforts to achieve self-government or independence 
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under circumstances which will enable them to assume an equal station 
among the free nations of the world and to fulfill their responsibilities 
for saiaieuiinianl or independence. 

The charge has been made that our arms and equipment have on 
occasion been used by the recipient nations for other than the pur- 
poses agreed upon by such nations or intended under this act. The 
executive branch should take all possible steps to insure that equipment 
furnished under the Mutual Security Act is used only for the purposes 
for which furnished. These purposes are enumerated in section 105 
of the Mutual Security Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Completion of plans and cost estimates 


As a result of investigations conducted by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the General Accounting Office, and the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, it became apparent more than a year ago that 
in many cases money appropriated by the Congress was obligated 
and held for financing specific operations during the period that 
surveys were made, building sites selected, test Rue taken, de- 
cisions reached and action initiated by the recipient government as to 
what agency would be responsible, wiiee the local currency financing 
would come from and how the undertaking would be organized. 

In an effort to correct this situation, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the last session of the Congress wrote into the Mutual 
Security Act section 517, “Completion of plans and cost estimates,” 
which requires the completion of engineering and financial plans 
before funds can be obligated for a project, together with a finding 
that necessary legislative action on the part of the recipient country 
might reasonably be anticipated to be completed within 1 year from 
the date of obligation. 


Work of the Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs 


In addition to including section 517 in the Mutual Security Act of 
1958, Chairman Morgan last October established a Subcommittee 
for Review of Mutual Security Programs with the following 
membership: Hon. Thomas E. Morgan, Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, Missouri; Hon. Clement J. Zablocki, Wis- 
consin; Hon. Omar Burleson, Texas; Hon. Robert B. Chiperfield, 
Illinois; Hon. Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire; and Hon. Walter 
H. Judd, Minnesota. 

The subcommittee held hearings in December and January on 
various aspects of the mutual security program, including both military 
and economic assistance. Information resulting from these hearings 
was included in the “Interim Report of the Subcommittee for Review 
of the Mutual Security Programs’ dated February 15, 1959. 

The subcommittee also sent two auditors, detailed to it by the 
General Accounting Office, to Vietnam and Korea during March 1959 
to conduct a field survey of certain phases of the economic assistance 
program. The report of this survey has just been released (“Staff 
Report on Field Survey of Selected Projects in Vietnam and Korea,” 
May 14, 1959). 

The ICA on May 20 made public announcement that— 


“largely as a result of a study conducted by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee of our projects in several 
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countries, we have just instituted some major changes in 
our procedures for project assistance which are designed to 
reduce the risk of premature obligations of funds for projects, 
and to bring about more rapid implementation of projects 
once they have been agreed upon. 


The reports of the Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security 
Programs and of the General Accounting Office relating to military 
assistance indicate that the following conditions exist in a sufficient 
number of the less-developed countries to justify some curtailment of 
funds: 

1. It is the policy of the Defense Department to turn over the 
responsibility for supply and logistics for military equipment and 
supplies provided under the military assistance program to the local 
wilieiey orces. The result is that some equipment is ‘‘lost’’ because 
of inadequate stock records, deteriorates because of improper mainte- 
nance, or is diverted and stolen because of improper controls. 

2. The weapons and equipment supplied to the less-developed 
countries under the military assistance program are, in most instances, 
those designed for our own forces. In some countries programs limited 
to the cheaper and simpler items might be more effective than those 
now being implemented. 

3. There are indications that equipment has been supplied to 
countries before there is sufficient trained personnel to operate and 
maintain it. 

4. Governments receiving military assistance do not always coop- 
erate promptly and effectively. This is not due, apparently, to lack 
of appreciation of our aid but is usually due to their preoccupation 
with their own political and budgetary problems. 

In addition to the tightening of ICA administrative procedure which 
has been accomplished as a result of the work of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the reductions in authorizations for military assistance 
as well as for defense support and special assistance intended to induce 
further tightening of these programs, the bill includes a number of 
provisions intended to improve the administration of the program. 


Establishment of Inspector General and Comptroller 


Section 401 (h) adds a new section to the Mutual Security Act which 
establishes an Inspector General and Comptroller directly under the 
Under Secretary of State to check up on the efficiency and effective- 
ness of mutual security operations. The purpose is to give a single 
individual with the necessary supporting personnel, a sufficiently high 

lace in the executive hierarchy, sufficient independence from control 

y operating officials, together with sufficient authority and money 
to assure that that he will be able to detect shortcomings in the mutual 
security program and to make recommendations for correction which 
cannot be disregarded by those administering the program. In the 
judgment of the committee the creation of this new office will result 
in a significant improvement in the control and administration of all 
phases of the mutual security program. 


Requirement of more precise and detailed information 

In addition, the bill, section 401(i)(2), provides a complete revision 
of section 537(f) of the Mutual Security Act to specify more precisely 
the information to be supplied in future presentation of requests for 
mutual security authorizations and appropriations. It is based on 
suggestions submitted by Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., chairman of the 
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Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs of the 
Government Operations Committee, which has cooperated with the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in providing information resulting from 
the investigations of that subcommittee and in suggesting improve- 
ments in the mutual security program. 


Extension of section 517 requirements to Development Loan Fund 


The bill, section 401(e), also extends the provisions of section 517 
mentioned above, relating to the completion of plans and cost esti- 
mates, to the Development Loan Fund. It has been the theory that 
all engineering and technical studies would be completed prior to the 
making of a loan agreement. In a few instances in the past, this 
has not been the case. The new provision will prevent a recurrence 
of such practices. 

In the opinion of the committee, these new provisions, that is, the 
establishment of an Inspector General, the detailed requirements for 
program presentation, and the extension of section 517 to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, should bring about a further tightening of the 
program which, in turn, will result in more efficient accomplishment 
of the objectives of the program. 


SECRET VOLUMES AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


Some of the material submitted to the committee in support of the 
mutual security legislation is classified by the Executive and cannot be 
released. Nearly all the details concerning the military assistance 
program are secret, and there are a number of other items relating 
to specific countries which cannot be given out. Part of this infor- 
mation is classified because it would aid our enemies if it were known 
to them. If the remainder of it became public, it would, in the judg- 
ment of our officials, injure relations with or among other nations. 
Furthermore, the announcement of specific amounts of economic assist- 
ance for specific countries must be delayed until congressional action 
on appropriations is completed in order to avoid unnecessary dis- 
appointments. The committee is obligated to observe these restric- 
tions. 

Neither the committee nor the Executive desires to keep any of this 
classified material away from any Member of the House. The most 
complete statement of the program is contained in six looseleaf vol- 
umes which are marked “‘Secret.”’ A set of these volumes is available in 
the committee room on the gallery floor where it can be examined by 
any Member of the House who is willing to accept the obligation not 
to divulge the classified information. The volumes will also be availa- 
ble at the committee table while the bill is under consideration on the 
floor under the same conditions. 

By no means all of the information in these volumes is classified, and 
every item classified is clearly marked so that it is not difficult for any- 
one examining the volumes to make certain what items are releasable. 
It would be helpful to the membership and the public if a greater part 
of the material were declassified. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Section 2, amending section 2(a): Statement of Policy 


Section 2 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 containing the 
official statement of policy for the mutual security program has been 
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amended in this bill by the addition of a new opening sentence. The 
new language states: 

(a) It is the sense of Congress that peace in the world 
increasingly depends on wider recognition, both in principle 
and practice, of the dignity and interdependence of man, and 
that the survival of free institutions in the United States can 
best be assured in a worldwide atmosphere of expanded 
freedom. 


This language was adopted by the committee in an effort to place 
the entire mutual security program in a more positive, affirmative, 
and constructive context. 

The committee feels that the previous language in the statement of 
policy, language retained in the present bill but following the above 
additional new language, does not express the full scope of the policies 
which underlie the mutual security program. Standing alone, the 
previous language seemed to imply that the mutual security program 
is intended only to combat the Communist danger to the United 
States and the free world. 

There is no question that the mutual security program is a powerful 
defense against the Communist danger. The committee feels, how- 
ever, that this language has not been a rounded, and in that respect a 
sufficient, explanation of our national purposes under this program. 
It does not state our full goals in world, affairs or express adequatel 
the common concern for the dignity of man which we share with 
peoples all over the world. 

The committee also feels that the impression may have been given 
that the amount of American assistance to a country is related only 
to the magnitude of a local Communist threat. 

The committee believes it is important, therefore, to make addi- 
tionally clear in the policy statement what it believes is widely recog- 
nized in the Congress and among the American people that communism 
cannot be combated effectively by military assistance or even by 
economic development alone—but that frustrations which grow from 
injustice can be far stronger motivations toward communism than 
pure hunger. 

The new first sentence in the statement of policy intends to make 
clear that our first major purpose is to encourage free peoples to stand 
on their own feet, to make their own choices, to defend themselves 
against aggression, and to create economic and political conditions 
under which the principles of liberty and human dignity can take root, 
grow, and ultimately flourish. It recognizes that our global objective 
remains what it has always been: a world of freedom, justice, and 
peace in which all men may have the opportunity to develop freely 
and independently within the framework of their own cultures, re- 
ligions, and national capabilities. Only in such a world can the United 
States develop freely and fully its own culture and national aspirations. 


CHAPTER I. MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Section 101, amending section 108(a): Military Assistance 

The bill authorizes an appropriation for fiscal year 1960 of $1,440 
million for military assistance. This is a reduction of $160 million 
below the amount requested by the Executive and is $75 million less 
than the appropriation for fiscal 1959. The authorization for military 
assistance is 39.5 percent of the total funds authorized in this bill. 


| 
| 
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The distribution of military assistance based on the executive re- 
quest for $1,600 million was as follows: 


BE adetendercmeenenngarnnttwennerecndsennssmintoeeeen $477, 152, 000 
Pl sii Ae ee ea no otk ka Raine oo oe circle cen iene 7, 379, 000 
ee PO WS i bad cla Uae Us i ueeuce ccc eeus 411, 988, 000 
RE Deere | i! fae Zi don budbedndbeatienddbabatmaed 567, 244, 000 
ee ee eT Terre 96, 465, 000 


Military assistance is planned for 37 countries, of which 11 receive 
military assistance only and 26 receive both military and economic 
assistance. 

Military assistance is essential to U.S. military strategy and the 
mutual security of the free world. The United States maintains 
more than 250 military installations overseas. Without these over- 
seas bases and other installations, the effectiveness of our planes 
and weapons would be seriously impaired. The Honorable Neil 
McElroy, Secretary of Defense, informed the committee (hearings, 
p. 94) that the United States will continue to need overseas bases 
for at least 10 years. For fiscal year 1960 and for the period im- 
mediately thereafter, the United States does not have, even in 
theory, a choice between a defense strategy which is dependent on 
military assistance to foreign nations and a defense strategy based on 
a ‘Fortress America” concept. The size and organization of our own 
Armed Forces, the types of weapons which we already have and which 
are in the process of development, as well as the number and char- 
acteristics of our aircraft, are all adjusted to a defense strategy which 
depends on having overseas bases and overseas military allies.. Any 
decision to eliminate military assistance would inevitably require a 
reorganization and reequipment of our own forces, and a replanning 
of our strategy which would take several years to accomplish. 

The military judgment of the commanders of our Armed Forces, 
who are responsible for the defense of the United States, is that the 
most effective defense strategy available is one in which the United 
States has access to overseas bases and other installations and the 
assistance of the armed forces of other nations. 

In terms of the development of military strength the total active 
strength of the armies of allies of the United States increased from 3.6 
million men in 1950 to 4.9 million men in the summer of 1958; the 
number of active and reserve combatant ships in allied navies increased 
from 1,200 in 1950 to nearly 2,500 in 1958, with some 1,700 in the 
active fleets or their supporting activities. The military aircraft 
inventories of the allies of the United States totaled, in 1950, about 
17,000 aircraft, including only about 600 jet aircraft. By June of 
1958, the total aircraft inventory was about 30,000, with nearly 
14,000 jet aircraft. 

The United States has spent $22 billion since the beginning of the 
military assistance program to provide assistance to the forces of other 
nations. These nations which have been the recipients of our military 
assistance have spent during this period $122 billion on their own 
military establishments. 

The need for military forces overseas to supplement the U.S. Strate- 
ic Air Force was explained in detail by Gen. Lauris Norstad, Supreme 
ommander, Allied Powers, Europe, in his testimony before the com- 

mittee (hearings, pp. 445-446): 


* * * * * 
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Again I want to remind you of what I have said about the 
seulaeery forces. These retaliatory forces continue to be 
absolutely essential and we depend upon them. 

For that reason, because we believe and consider these 
forces are effective and must remain effective, and can remain 
effective, it is a basic NATO assumption that the Russians 
could not deliberately provoke a war in the face of the de- 
struction that could be accomplished by these retaliatory 
forces. We believe this can continue. 

Now, if that is the case—and we firmly believe that it is— 
then the great danger of a war is, of course, a war as a result 
of a mistake, an error in judgment, and again I would tell you 
that this error in judgment or mistake, could be most danger- 
ous in a most important and most sensitive and most critical 
area, and NATO certainly is that area, or is one of the out- 
standing areas in that particular category. 

Now, with that vadeguouan of the retaliatory forces, we 
have taken—we have worked out, determined—certain 
specific objectives that must be achieved by any strategy, 
any concept. That is not only this particular strategy, but 
what must be the aim, what must be the purpose of the 
forces—what is required in addition to the retaliatory forces, 
and particularly in this area. 

So we have taken three objectives, determined three objec- 
tives. The first is that if there is an incident of some kind, 
if there is a military incident, a clash of some kind, whether 
it is the result of deliberate decision or whether it is the result 
of an accident, we must have the means here to compel a 
pause, a break in the continuity of the action that has started. 

That is the No. 1 objective of whatever plan we have. 
This is an objective. 

The second objective is that in that: pause we compel, we 
must force a conscious decision on the part of the Russians 
that they either will or will not go to war. They can’t slide 
into it, they can’t back into it, they can’t wake up some morn- 
ing and find they have gone too far. 

We must compel them to make a conscious decision that 
they are either going to war or they are not going to war. 

Third, when they are making this consideration, we must 
compel them to think in terms of the total cost, the total price 
that they would have to pay for their act and not permit 
them to think in terms of some small price, some small cost 
that might be extracted by some local forces someplace. 

7” * * * * 





Now, let’s assume in the first instance that we did not have 
the forces here. If we did not have very substantial forces, 
or if we were reduced to token forces in this particular area, 
again, as I have told this committee before, we would be wide 
open for a situation which could be developed by the Soviets 
or by the satellites whereby they would have an excuse or 
build up an excuse, to come across and actually take some 
territory on this side. 


41613—59——2 
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In testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations, Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, Air Force, made this pertinent 
observation to that committee on the Department of Defense appro- 
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And if they could do this without using force, without using 
any substantial or any significant force, this would put us in 
an extremely difficult position because if we responded to 
this as an attack—and it would certainly be regarded as an 
attack, at least by the people in this particular area—if we 
were to respond in terms of the NATO Treaty, and we have 
the firmest commitment to do that, then we would bear the 
responsibility for using significant forces in the first instance. 

I would believe that our decision would be the right one in 
this case, but I need not tell you it would be an extremely 
difficult one to take. The force not having been used against 
us, we must use significant force. 

On the other hand, if we have significant forees—I am not 
talking about token forces, I am not talking about token 
forces because token forces, in my judgment, are nothing 
but idle threats and would create the most dangerous position 
we can put ourselves in. They must be real. They must 
be substantial. 

Now, if we have these forces in adequate numbers, then if 
there is a mistake, whether it is a probing operation or 
whether it is an accident, there is strength enough there to 
take decisive action to meet this relatively small action, or 
the action that was less than a general war. 

It would compel a pause. Whether the pause is a matter 
of hours or matter of days, or weeks or months, it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference. There is a pause and they have to 
take a conscious decision to do something; to bring a force 
and to drive through. It can’t be a mistake. 

* * * * * 


priations, 1960: 


In addition, allied forces must be considered. They also 
ossess a real capability for limited war situations. The US. 
filitary Assistance program, combined with the efforts of 

our allies has resulted in allied ground, naval, and air 
forces of substantial size and growing effectiveness. These 
worldwide forces, supported as necessary by U.S. forces, 
present potential local aggressors with a formidable 
obstacle (H. Rept. 408, 86th Cong., p. 9). 


' 
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Military assistance program for Europe 
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The military assistance program for Europe contemplated a program 
of $477 million for fiscal year 1960 prior to the reduction in the total 
military assistance authorization by the committee. The program 
will provide materiel and training for 11 countries. Plans call for 
more modern aircraft for our European allies, for an improved air 
defense and antisubmarine warfare capability and in increasing de- 
livery of missiles. 
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Military assistance program for the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 
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The program submitted by the Executive for the Near East, South 
Asia and Africa for fiscal year 1960 amounted to $419 million. Four 
of the nations receiving assistance in this area form a solid defense 
line south of the Sino-Soviet area and are members of one or more 
free world collective security arrangements—Greece (NATO), Turkey 
(NATO and the Baghdad Pact), Iran (the Baghdad Pact), and 
Pakistan (the Baghdad Pact and SEATO). None of the countries 
of this area has either the financial resources or the industrial capacity 
to provide the military equipment necessary for it to carry out the 
strategic role for the common defense which has been assigned to it. 


Ce tReet 
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Military assistance program for the Far East 
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The military assistance planned for fiscal year 1960 for the Far 
East was $567 million. Military assistance is contemplated for 9 
nations in the area, of which 57.7 percent has been programed for 
China (Taiwan), Korea, and Viet-Nam, all of which have demonstrated 
their determination to resist Communist military aggression. 

The continued defense of Korea, where U.S. military forces still 
man a portion of the armistice line, would not be possible without 
large-scale military aid. The courage and fighting skill of the Chinese 
nationalists on Taiwan have recently been demonstrated in the fighting 
in the Quemoy area. Particularly impressive was the success of the 
eer, Air Force in downing Communist Chinese aircraft at a ratio 
of 8 to }. 
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Military assistance program for Latin America 
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The authorization request for military assistance to Latin America 
for fiscal 1960 was $96,465,000, which includes $39 million to finance 
credit sales of U.S. military equipment. In making a reduction of $160 
million in the overall authorization for military assistance, no specific 
limitations were enacted as to the areas to which reductions should 
be applied. It is the judgment of the committee, however, that there 
should be a fédaniiats reduction of military armament grants to 
Latin America as a first step toward carrying out the recommendations 
of the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, as follows: 


We therefore feel that the longrun interests of the United 
States and Latin America will be better served by an orderly 
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and gradual reduction of military armaments grants with the 
ultimate goal of termination of the program, and the sub- 
committee so recommends. 

At the same time we realize that countries will desire and 
require armaments for hemisphere defense objectives. The 
subcommittee therefore recommends that armaments for 
this purpose be on a purchase rather than on a grant basis. 

* * * The subcommittee finds that grant funds which 
have been spent by the United States to assist the Latin 
American nations in the training of their military personnel 
in the United States and the Panama Canal Zone have been 
well spent. We therefore recommend a continuation of the 
program. (H. Rept. No. 354, 86th Cong., 1st sess., p. 7.) 


The United States is providing military assistance to 12 nations in 
Latin America, all of which have agreed to assist in carrying out mili- 
tary missions important to the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
All of the nations of Latin America are signatories of the Rio Treaty 
which commits them to the common defense of the area. Two coun- 
tries, the Dominican Republic and Brazil, have authorized the United 
States to maintain missile tracking equipment on their territory. 

In addition to the grant for military assistance for the 12 countries 
which have entered into bilateral military assistance agreements with 
us, it is proposed to provide $39 million to finance credit to Latin 
American countries for the purchase of U.S. military equipment. 


Section 102, amending section 105—Limitations on furnishing of 
military assistance 

Section 102 of the bill adds a new subsection (b) to section 105 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. This change reflects the 
committee’s concern over certain wasteful, ineffective and self- 
defeating aspects of our military assistance allocations. 

The committee remains convinced that substantial American mili- 
tary assistance continues to be absolutely essential to many countries, 
especially in Europe, the Far East, and southeast Asia. The com- 
mittee is especially disturbed, however, about the effects—many of 
them surely unintended—of the shipment of arms and weapons to 
the governments of underdeveloped countries who may be principally 
endangered, not by direct Communist armed aggression, infiltration 
or subversion, but by internal economic needs, injustices, and 
frustrations. 

On occasion, our military assistance has been granted for political 
reasons with unfortunate results. These results have occurred when 
we have tied our prestige and influence to the dubious tenure of a 
dictatorship subsequently overthrown, helped to burden an unstable 
hew government with an excessive military load, adding to internal 
economic strains, and helped to inflate the political power of a local 
military group, handicapping the country’s initial efforts toward 
democracy. It has sometimes diverted internal efforts away from 
tasks which the committee believes to be essential, such as, growing 
rice, eradication of malaria, building schools, clinics, and roads. 

Finally it has also, in places, disrupted delicate, regional balances of 
power between the recipient nation and its non-Communist neighbors. 
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The committee realizes that overriding considerations may in rare 
cases require the granting of arms and weapons, despite the possibility 
of disrupting effects. The bill now contains language, however, requir- 
ing the President to weigh all of these matters specifically. The com- 
mittee assumes and states in this new language, that arms or weapons 
are furnished to meet the danger of direct Communist armed aggres- 
sion, infiltration or subversion, or to perform agreed missions under 
treaty arrangements; that the arms and weapons furnished are ap- 
propriate in type and amounts to these needs; and that the defense 
effort of the recipient nation does not overburden its economy or strain 
x relations with its non-Communist neighbors, to a disproportionate 

egree. 
ubject to fulfilling present commitments, the bill requires all ex- 
ceptions to these provisions, whether in the form of new or renewed 
commitments, to be reported expressly to the Speaker of the House 
e Representatives and to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 

enate. 

It is the committee’s hope and expectation that this new language 
will be of assistance to the President in his negotiations with other 
governments, just as it will be of assistance to the Congress in 
evaluating future requests for military assistance authorizations. 


CHAPTER II. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


DEFENSE SUPPORT 


Section 201, amending section 131(b): Defense support 


This section amends section 131(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 by striking out language referring to the authorization for fiscal 
year 1959 and including an authorization of $750 million for defense 
support for fiscal 1960. This is a reduction of $85 million below 
the Executive request and is the same amount as was appropriated 
for fiscal 1959. 

Defense support is economic assistance restricted to certain nations 
which receive U.S. military aid in support of significant forces. Only 
the following 12 nations are currently scheduled to receive defense 
support in fiscal 1960: 


Korea Laos Tran 
Republic of China Cambodia Turkey 
Viet-Nam Thailand Greece 
Philippines Pakistan Spain 


The countries receiving defense support maintain forces of over 3 
million men, more than the total number of men in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. These forces and the vital bases made available to the 
United States are essential to the free world defense, and cannot be 
maintained without this assistance. 

Except for Spain, whose main contribution is the base rights which 
it is making available, each of these 12 countries is part of the land and 
offshore island belt that forms the immediate southern and eastern 
boundary of the Sino-Soviet empire. This closeness to Communist 
areas gives these nations a special strategic significance. It also makes 
them prime targets of communism. 

Six of these nations—Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, and 
the Philippines—are members of one or more of the major collective 


SR erie mre 
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security organizations (NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact). 
The preservation of the territorial integrity of three others—Laos, 
Cambodia and Viet-Nam—is covered by one of these collective secu- 
rity arrangements, SEATO, even though they are not themselves 

arties thereto. Moreover, the United States is committed to the 
defense of still two more, Korea and Taiwan, by two bilateral mutual 
defense treaties, both signed in 1954, and by reason of separate pledges 
and statements of intention (in the case of Korea, the so-called Joint 
Policy Declaration of the Sixteen, and in the case of Taiwan, a con- 
gressional joint resolution). The Philippines is also covered by a 
bilateral mutual defense treaty. 

Six of these countries, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, and Korea—are also the sites of major U.S. military installa- 
tions which have an important role in the United States and allied 
defense plans. 

Countries receiving defense support have many problems of develop- 
ment and economic management. The size of the military establish- 
ments that are maintained is a heavy burden on the resources they 
have available for all the objectives they desire to attain. In the 
absence of defense support assistance to supplement the military 
assistance these countries receive, they would need to (a) reduce the 
capability of their defense forces drastically to a level they could afford 
to maintain, (b) depress their already low standards of living and 
accept the economic and political consequences of supporting military 
forces beyond their capabilities, or (c) in unusual cases, such as Greece, 
decrease the rate of economic growth necessary to maintain longrun 
economic and political stability. 

Defense support is provided to these countries, each of which is 
poor and is maintaining a military effort considerably in excess of its 
economic capacity, so that they may continue to maintain armed 
forces at the levels which are believed to be necessary to provide the 
minimum defense required to deter and defend against Soviet aggres- 
sion. While defense support has a military objective—that of enabling 
or encouraging the recipient nation to make some specified contribu- 
tion to free world common defense—it is in fact economic assistance 
whose immediate impact is primarily on the civilian economy. 
major part of the money is spent by the United States in the United 
States to pay for commodities, machinery, and materials supplied to 
the recipient country through normal commercial channels. 


Inamited capacity of less developed countries to utilize assistance for 
economic development 


The authorization for defense support was reduced primarily be- 
cause, in the judgment of the committee, the capacity of certain of 
the less developed nations to make effective use of economic aid is 
limited, and there are indications that in some instances in the past 
more funds than could be constructively used from an economic 
standpoint have been allocated for such programs. 

This difficulty in getting International Cooperation Administration 
procedures so adjusted that money to finance economic development 
is not made available sooner than necessary reflects a basic difficulty 
in carrying on such a program—the problems encountered in the 
less developed nations in using effectively funds already available. 
The experience with the individual projects reviewed by the Subcom- 
mittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs provides an 
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impressive record of the variety of obstacles encountered and of the 
time required to solve problems which in an industrialized country 
would be either routine in nature or nonexistent. These are the 
difficulties it is our job to overcome, not reasons for slackening our 
efforts. 

Estimates of the annual requirements for development assistance 
for individual countries have emphasized the amount of capital invest- 
ment needed to produce a desired increase in the standard of living. 
While economists apparently have been able to establish useful rela- 
tionships between annual investment and increased production, the 
record of the International Cooperation Administration indicates that 
the difficulties of converting money into invested capital in the less 
developed countries have been underestimated. 

Of particular importance in this respect is the absence of local 
commercial interest, managerial skill, and trained technical personnel. 
{t is possible for governments to build and ultimately to operate power- 
plants, irrigation projects, and highways. It has proved to be difficult 
to build and get into successful operation factories, such as sawmills, 
which are normally operated by private enterprise, unless there is a 
local businessman able and ready to make and assume responsibility 
for the necessary commercial judgments involved. 

Such difficulties as these are inherent in the situation confronting 
the mutual security program in many of the less developed countries. 
They indicate that there is no way of circumventing the necessity for 
time to elapse in order that the education, institutions, and culture of 
a nation may develop along with its physical equipment. The 
United States faces a difficult problem in determining the most 
effective rate of flow of economic assistance of this nature to such na- 
tions. In some instances there are indications that so far this flow 
may have been more rapid than justified. The committee reduced 
the authorization for defense support by an amount sufficient to 
prevent further overfinancing. 


Section 202, amending Section 142(b): Utilization of Counterpart Funds 


This section amends clause (iii) of section 142(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act to authorize that local currencies deposited in accordance 
with the provisions of that section be used for the advancement of 
education, including the establishment, expansion, or operation of 
schools, colleges, or universities for the promotion of vocational, 
professional, scientific, technological, or general education, and also 
adds a proviso that whenever funds from such special account are 
used by a country to make loans, all funds received in repayment of 
such loans prior to termination of assistance to such country shall 
be reused only for such purposes as shall have been agreed to between 
the country and the Government of the United States. 

These provisions apply to local currencies deposited as the result 
of the import or sale of commodities provided under the mutual 
security program. Most of the currencies so deposited (in most 
cases at least 90 percent, in some cases 95 percent, in exceptional cases 
100 percent) are subject to the joint control of the depositing govern- 
ment and the United States and under existing law can only be used 
for purposes for which new funds authorized under the mutual security 
program would themselves be available. This provision authorizes 
such funds to be used by joint agreement to include the advancement 
of education. 
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There have been a number of instances in which funds from the 
special account have been loaned. When such loans are repaid, it is 
the purpose of the language of the proviso that their reuse must be 
subject to joint control. This language was included in the mutual 
security legislation in 1952. When the mutual security legislation 
was revised and codified in 1954, this language was omitted although 
the International Cooperation Administration has continued to follow 
this requirement as a matter of administrative practice. In the 
judgment of the committee it is desirable to reinstate this provision 
of law. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


— — amending title II of Chapter II: The Development Loan 
u 


Section 203(b) contains an authorization of $800 million for the 
Development Loan Fund. The funds authorized are to continue 
available without fiscal year limitations. This $800 million authori- 
zation represents an increase of $100 million over the amount requested 
by the executive branch. The increase reflects the conviction of the 
committee that the development of the less-developed areas is vital 
to the peace and security of the world, and is in the interest of the 
United States. It also reflects an increased emphasis on the economic 
segments of the mutual security program. 

he Development Loan Fund was established in 1957 in order to 
rovide a source of financing for the economic development of the 
ess-developed areas. It represents a distinct departure from pre- 
vious practices under which a variety of techniques was used to pro- 
vide loans and grants for this purpose. 

The further development of these areas is distinctly to the advan- 
tage of the United States. More than two-thirds of the world’s 
population live in these less-developed regions. Prior to World War 
II many of these people were resigned to lives of poverty and depend- 
ence. But more recently there has been what is aptly called a revolu- 
tion of rising expectations. The peoples of these areas are determined 
not only to govern their own destinies and to achieve dignity and self- 
respect, but also to improve their standards of living, their health, and 
their education. 

It is to the interest of the United States to help them achieve these 
goals fora number of reasons. First, the friendship and understanding 
of these new countries are vital to the well-being of the United States. 
Second, the development of these areas will inevitably expand world 
trade with a consequent benefit to the United States. Finally, but 
not least important, is the firm conviction on our part that the peoples 
of the world should achieve their aspirations for an improved lot. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc has undertaken a broad program of economic 
and military assistance in the less-developed areas of the world. 
Military assistance has been furnished in substantial quantities to 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Afghanistan, Yemen, and Indonesia. Economic 
credits and grants have been made to Indonesia, Cambodia, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Afghanistan, Syria, Egypt, Iceland, and Argentina. 
Similar grants have been made to other countries. These military 
assistance and economic assistance credits and grants represent a 
determination on the part of the Sino-Soviet world to penetrate and 
to win over the less developed areas of the world. The Soviet compe- 
tition poses a challenge to the United States and to its interests. 
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There follows a chart showing the comparative per capita gross 
national product of some of these countries: 


PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT - 1957 


(Dollars and Dollar Equivalents) 
United States Be 570 


Canada 1,899 


Europe (NATO) 
UNDER - DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Turkey 


Philippines 





The Development Loan Fund is supplemental to other loan institu- 
tions. No loan can be made by the Fund if it can be more appro- 
riately handled by private enterprise, by the Export-Import Bank, or 
y the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Prior to making a loan, the Board of the Development Loan Fund must 
by law take the following items into consideration: (1) whether financ- 
ing could be obtained in whole or in part from other free world sources 
on reasonable terms; (2) the economic and technical soundness of the 
activity to be financed; (3) whether the activity gives reasonable 
promise of contributing to the development of economic resources or 
to the increase of productive capacities in furtherance of the purposes 
of this title; and (4) the possible adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to areas of substantial labor 
surplus, of the activity and the financing operation or transaction 
involved. 
The Development Loan Fund was originally created as an integral 
art of the International Cooperation Administration. Last year, 
aie, the Fund was incorporated and is now a Government corpo- 
ration. 

As of April 30, 1959, the Fund had received $700 million in appro- 
priations. Final loan agreements had been signed for $501.7 million 
of this amount. Other commitments, which represent firm earmark- 
ings of funds, had been made for an additional $196.3 million and 
$1.250 million has been set aside for administrative expenses. There 
follow tables and charts showing the fiscal position of the Fund and 
the geographical distribution of loans: 


RO 
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STATUS OF DEVELOPMFNT LOAN FUND LENDING WITH RESPECT TO LENDING 
AUTHORITY 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| 


End of fiscal As of Apr. 
year 1958 30, 1959 
(actual) (cumulative) 


— ee 


Lending authority available: 














Approrpriated, ideal yaar 190B 2. .20 case. coccqutonecccccnscccosssctesedt $300, 000 $300, 000 
Apremrinted, TACOE VOOR Tin sists cnc ncepadtdntiwancnnacinnncnenigks Tpocansideninceibal 400, 000 
LAGS SRIISUT ONES CRs cttik kn Ged etn qendssiccnstesnaectcsenicos —1, 250 
Acorued Satanent al eS INGEN OE 5 6. cereccacccncedccesesccquenbiidcianenhiee +477 
Potala CNG inn cn ccnesciedecevitaecntidecumainet a 699, 227 
Obarges against lending authority: ae 
Loans and guarantee agreements signed (obligations) _................... 102, 100 501, 656 
Loan catnanitments not yet signed... ..-<.cncecnccccn sons sensececeeese 165, 286 196, 250 
Total commitments against lending authority. ........................ 267, 386 697, 906 
Receipts at. HES. BOCAS. .5 gecsccesoncccsucsecutussccsdinisecsecesnaaed = ate 477 
Ticce GG Ws oa do hn cen nccqcecenasntnplathdasedabeugiunidalantal 32, 614 844 
STATUS OF PROPOSALS TAKEN UNDER CONSIDERATION 

Commitments against lending authority (cumulative) .-------..--.----.---.- | $287, 386 $697, 906 
Proposals under consideration and on hand (end of period) .....--.---.------ 1, 635, 232 1, 440, 849 
Proposals no longer under consideration (end of period)-....--..-------------- 312, 448 874, 948 
Total proposals received (end of period). ..-.---------------- nig eminge + | 2, 215, 066 3, 013, 703 





Norte.—Since this exhibit reflects the status of funds as of Apr. 30, 1959, the $150,000,000 May 1959 supple- 
mental appropriation has not been included in the computations. 


The need for additional funds over and above those requested by 
the executive branch is highlighted by the fact that the Fund has 
earmarked all of its available funds—excluding the very recent sup- 
plemental appropriation. Even so, the Fund, as of April 30, had 
more than $1.4 billion of loan proposals under consideration after 
having approved $698 million in loans and after having weeded out 
$875 million in proposals which could be financed from other sources, 
or which were economically unsound, or which should not be financed 
by the Fund for other reasons. New proposals can be expected to 
continue to come in at a rapid rate. Consequently additional funds 
are necessary in order to do an adequate job. 


Section 203(a)(1), amending section 202(b): International trade 


As pointed out previously the act now requires that the Board of 
the Development Loan Fund take four factors into consideration prior 
to making any loan commitment: (1) whether financing could be ob- 
tained from other sources; (2) the economic and technical soundness 
of the activity to be financed ; (3) whether the activity gives reason- 
able promise of contributing to the development of economic resources 
or to the increase of productive capacity; and (4) the possible adverse 
effects upon the economy of the United ‘States with special reference 
to areas of substantial labor surplus. 

The committee, in reviewing the extent to which the Board has 
observed these criteria, understands that, although the Fund’s action 
in making a resettlement loan to a developed country was supported 
by legislative history, the adoption of the amendment in this bill 
allowing the use of U.S. foreign currencies held in any Latin American 
country for land resettlement programs should make unnecessary 
future resettlement loans to developed countries. 
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LOAN COMMITMENTS 
As of April 30,1959 
($ Millions) 


a e 
India 
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The amendment includes in the fourth item a new consideration; 
namely, the net position of the United States in its balance of trade 
with the rest of the world. This is intended to insure that the Board 
will give consideration to the overall fiscal and economic position of 
the United States in determining whether a particular loan or guaranty 
should be made. 


Section 203 (a) (2), amending section 202(b): General authority 

The insertion of a new third sentence in section 202(b) provides 
guidance for the Fund in determining the priority to be attached in 
considering loan requests from among the less developed countries. 
It is assumed, since Fund assistance is based on the principles of self-help 
and mutual cooperation, that the government of the country of the 
borrower will show an active determination vigorously to promote its 
people’s economic welfare and to make the necessary sacrifices to this 
end. It is the sense of this provision that the Fund, in its operations, 
should recognize that most effective use of its resources will occur in 
those countries whose governments— 

(a) are endeavoring to respond to the long-range economic, 
political, aad social aspirations of their people. Examples of such 
responsiveness may be reflected in efforts by such governments to 
develop a competent civil service, to improve literacy, to advance 
education, to widen the scope of suffrage, and to develop an 
equitable pattern of private land ownership; 

(6) recognize that the achievement of economic development 
requires the effective mobilization of internal resources. Effec- 
tive mobilization may often be dependent upon equitable tax, 
fiscal and monetary measures (including appropriate foreign 
exchange controls to curb luxury imports) ; 

(ec) can demonstrate that development loan assistance from the 
United States contributes to a practical set of long-term economic 
objectives developed by the country of the borrower. These 
objectives may helpfully be formulated in comprehensive pro- 
grams for long-term economic development. 

In proposing these standards for guidance to the Fund, the commit- 
tee does not intend in any way to propose that the Fund interfere or 
meddle in the internal affairs of other governments. That would only 
lead to mutual embitterment of relations. Nor does the committee 
in any way mean to suggest that those governments whose countries 
are not yet in a position to qualify for major development assistance 
should be cut off from specific project assistance or emergency aid 
of various kinds. 

On the contrary, the committee intends, through these changes, 
to encourage less developed nations to strive as effectively as possible 
to qualify for major development assistance. In the meantime, such 
nations may require special effort and assistance under other sections 
of the Mutual Security Act. However, it is the committee’s hope 
and expectation that development loans will be more adequately di- 
rected toward those countries whose situation already qualifies them 
for special consideration. 


Section 203(a)(3), amending Section 202(b): Guaranty Provisions 


Section 202(b) of the Mutual Security Act presently permits the 
Development Loan Fund to engage in various forms of financing 
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operations or transactions including the making of loans, credits, or 
guaranties. The authority to make guaranties specifically excludes 
aranties of equity investment against normal business-type risks. 

There has long been a realization that the role of private enterprise 
in the development of the less developed countries should be expanded 
and increased. ‘The risks of commercial investment in many of these 
areas are so great, however, that private capital has been reluctant to 
enter these areas. This was one of the reasons that the credit guar- 
anty authority was originally included in the Development Loan 
Fund provisions. 

This amendment specifies that the fractional reserve maintained by 
the Development Loan Fund for any guaranty shall not be less than 
50 percent of the face amount of such guaranty. The amendment 
expresses the intent that the Development Loan Fund shall encourage 
the participation of private enterprise by the use of guaranties. It is 
recognized that the 50-percent limitation might be somewhat high, 
but in view of the lack of actual experience in this type of transaction, 
the committee specified that the fractional reserve to back the guar- 
anty should in no case be less than 50 percent. 


Section 203(b), amending Section 203: Capitalization 


As pointed out previously, the committee increased the authoriza- 
tion for the Development Loan Fund from the $700 million requested 
by the executive branch to $800 million, an increase of $100 million. 
This increase reflects an increased emphasis on economic assistance 
and the belief that the Development Loan Fund is a sound means of 
encouraging the development of less developed countries. This 
section also strikes out the existing section 203(a) thereby eliminating 
all outstanding authorizations against which appropriations have not 
been made. 


Section 208(c) amending Section 204(b): Fiscal Provisions 


This is a technical amendment to delete a subsection reference which 
is now obsolete. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Section 204(a), amending Section 304: Bilateral Technical Cooperation 

Section 204(a) amends section 304 of the act which relates to bi- 
lateral technical cooperation by deleting an obsolete authorization for 
an appropriation and substituting an authorization for an appropria- 
tion of $179,500,000 for fiscal year 1960. 

Bilateral technical cooperation programs are carried out in 49 coun- 
tries and 9 territories. hey are the most widespread, the least costly, 
and, in many ways, the most effective of all the programs conducted 
under the mutual security legislation. The programs are designed to 
introduce innovations and increase the skills of people in the less de- 
veloped countries to enable them to achieve an improved standard of 
living. Emphasis falls in the fields of health, education, agriculture, 
industry, and interrelated areas so as to lay the basis for long-term 
benefits to the population. For next year 79 percent of the funds are 
proposed to be used to pay for U.S. technicians, the training of local 
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participants, and contracts with American universities and firms pro- 
viding specialized services. Only 7 percent will be used for demonstra- 
tion supplies and equipment, The balance will be used to contribute 
to joint funds supporting cooperative services, such as the “‘servicios”’ 
in Latin America, to cover the costs of employment of local personnel 
and of local facilities, and to finance supporting services in Washington. 

The program proposed for Europe and Africa will amount to 
$23,700,000, an increase of $6,369,000 over the present year. Prac- 
tically all of the increase relates to the African portion of the program. 
In Europe the programs for Spain and Yugoslavia remain at oan the 
same level as in the current year. The increased African requirement 
results from the newness of the programs in Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, 
Somalia, and Nigeria, and the British East African territories ; em- 
phasis on multicountry projects for Africa south of the Sahara; and 
the expansion, in an evolutionary way, of programs in Ethiopia and 
Liberia. 

For the Near East and south Asia the 1960 program is estimated at 
$50,600,000, an increase of $8,722,000 over the present year. The 
largest increase is for the program in the Sudan, which is less than 
2 years old and in the phase of rapid expansion. Other major increases 
are for Pakistan and India. 

The Far East region is programed at $36,700,000, an increase of 
$4,250,000. This results from small increases in the programs of a 
number of countries, primarily Viet-Nam, Indonesia, and Korea. A 
decrease is proposed for the program in Japan. 

For Latin America the total program will be $45,200,000 an increase 
of $9,050,000. This will cover increased costs and permit a modest 
expansion of a majority of the country programs. Substantial ex- 
pansion is proposed in the Brazil program. 

It is planned that there will be increased use of technical coopera- 
tion funds for financing surveys, including general surveys of develop- 
ment potentials and priorities, and _ specific preliminary surveys of 
individual project proposals to provide evaluation on such things as 
economic and technical feasibility required as an initial step in the 
development of applications for external financing of development 
projects. It is also proposed to intensify training programs primarily 
through a greater utilization of host and third country training facil- 
ities, and possibly to make some increased use of funds for research 
directed to the problems of less developed areas. 

Last year the committee increased the authorization for technical 
cooperation activities and related programs by adding $8 million to 
the executive request. The increment was primarily intended to 
strengthen the personnel side of the program including recruitment 
processes, staff training, and language instruction. On the recruit- 
ment side, accelerated steps have been taken that have made possible 
a net gain of 399 filled overseas positions during the first 9 months of 
fiscal year 1959 compared with a net gain of 114 positions for the 
comparable period in the previous year. Training in foreign languages 
has been expanded both in Washington and at overseas posts by 
agreement with the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of 
State. Intensive prearrival language training was given to 134 ICA 
employees as of March 31, 1959. As of the same date 1,008 employees 
and 297 dependents were enrolled in overseas classes. The participant 
training program has been augmented with emphasis on English 
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language training facilities in the less-developed countries and on 
supporting services both in the United States and abroad. The 
committee is pleased with the progress made. The fact that the 
entire sum has not been used indicates that careful planning has 
preceded the several components of the improved personnel program 
and that those administering the program are responsive to the 
committee’s wishes. 


Section 204(b), amending Section 306: Multilateral Technical Cooperation 


Section 204(b) amends section 306 of the act which relates to multi- 
lateral technical cooperation and related programs in two respects. 
Paragraph (1) amends subsection (a) deine with contributions to 
the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance and 
the special fund by deleting obsolete language for an authorization 
of an appropriation and authorizing an appropriation of $30 million 
for U.S. contributions for calendar year 1960. The proviso in ex- 
isting law limits the total contribution of the United States to the 
expanded program of technical assistance and the special fund to a 
maximum of 40 percent of the total amount contributed by all gov- 
ernments to both programs for 1960. Paragraph (2) amends sub- 
section (b) covering contributions to the technical cooperation pro- 

am of the Organization of the American States by deleting obsolete 
anguage for an authorization of an appropriation for fiscal year 1959 
and substituting an authorization for an appropriation of $1.5 million 
to the Organization of American States program for calendar year 
1960. 

The United Nations expanded program of technical assistance and 
the more recently established special fund are designed to stimulate 
international cooperation in the economic development of the less- 
developed countries. These multilateral approaches are in addition 
to our bilateral programs. The multilateral approach has several 
advantages. It makes available a greater pool of technically qualified 
personnel than could be supplied by the United States. About 1,500 
experts from 63 countries are currently engaged in program activities. 
Similarly, the training facilities of more countries, many of them closer 
to the recipient country, are made available. Among the newer 
countries there is a sensitivity to the charge that they are under foreign 
influence. They often find it preferable to use the resources of an 
international agency. There is the further advantage that this pro- 
gram puts upon other governments 60 percent of the cost and to 
that extent reduces the demands upon the United States. 

About 80 governments now make voluntary contributions to a cen- 
tral fund. Funds are allocated to 8 participating United Nations 
specialized agencies to carry out projects requested by the less 
developed countries. These agencies provide experts for work in the 
country as well as training both at home and abroad. The primary 
emphasis is in the fields of health, agriculture, and education. Assist- 
ance is also provided in industrial development, public administration, 
aviation, telecommunications, and other specialized fields. 

The special fund was set up in 1957 largely upon the initiative of 
the United States. This is not a capital development fund. Its 

urpose is to support surveys, research and training projects necessary 
or successful economic growth. The fund will finance projects such 
as surveys of potential power resources, the establishment of training 
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institutes in public administration and other technical education, and 
in industrial research. Emphasis will be given to those projects that 
are regional in character. 

The financial goal of these two programs is $100 million of which 
the U.S. share cannot exceed $40 million. It is anticipated that other 
nations will pledge about $45 million for calendar year 1960. Thus 
the U.S. share will be about $30 million, the sum contained in this 
bill. Should other governments exceed their anticipated contribu- 
tions, any additional funds necessary to meet the U.S. share would 
be secured from other mutual security program funds. 

In addition to the voluntary contributions made to the central fund 
by all participating nations, recipient countries also contribute addi- 
tional sums to defray local costs of experts assigned to carry out the 
program. These contributions, amounting to about $3 million an- 
nually, are also paid into the central fund. Such payments are ap- 
plied, like other contributions to the technical assistance fund, toward 
general project expenses. If such payments are centrally received 
and audited in the same way as our own contributions, the United 
States should take them into account in arriving at the proportionate 
share which we should contribute. 

Paragraph (2) authorizes an appropriation of $1.5 million to the 
technical cooperation program of the Organization of the American 
States. This is a sum identical with that appropriated last year. 
The USS. contribution is 70 percent of the total contributions for these 
programs. The principal projects financed under this program are 
regional training centers. The funds also finance technical training 
staffs and provide fellowships for tramees from Latin American 
countries to attend special seminars organized by projects carried 
out under the program. 


Section 204(c), amending section 308: International Development Ad- 
visory Board 

Section 204(c) amends section 308 of the act, which relates to the 
International Development Advisory Board, by providing that, in- 
stead of advising solely the President or such other officer as he may 
designate to administer title III of chapter II (“Technical Coopera- 
tion”), the Board shall advise the President or such officer or officers 
as the President may designate. The Board is responsible for advising 
and consulting with respect to general or basic policy matters arising 
in connection with technical cooperation, section 413(b) (encourage- 
ment and facilitation of participation by private enterprise), and 
title II of chapter II (“‘The Development Loan Fund’). Since the 
Development Loan Fund is not administered by the officer desig- 
nated to administer technical cooperation, it is appropriate that the 
President be able to designate an officer or officers other than or in 
addition to the officer designated to administer title III to be advised 
and consulted by the Board. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Section 205 (a) (1), amending Section 400(a): Special Assistance 

This subsection amends section 400 of the Mutual Security Act to 
authorize $250 million for special assistance for fiscal year 1960. This 
is a reduction of $21,800,000 from the executive request, and is an 
increase of $50 million to the appropriation for this purpose for 
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fiscal year 1959. The geographical distribution for special assistance 
proposed by the executive prior to the reduction in authorization was 
as follows: 


ETM els oe OL A outa b Sub atle tat eteeowedootwodudwa'e $21, 600, 000 
iis oda ite dk cecil ta be bes MEO eed bated ou dae 88, 300, 000 
IE OI = I i isi lias wees ldh pedis varignansert ails 79, 600, 000 
an a Mania tayo eden eau mae ok ier 3, 700, 000 
RS 205. A. Dee awa eae deme a «gle aoe a 27, 600, 000 
IN 55 2.0 bulbetewlde Suudddtaddeed<Suctdebesce 51, 000, 000 


Special assistance is planned for fiscal year 1960 for the special ny 

rams in health and education described below (pp. 57-58), for a 
investment incentive fund, for West Berlin and for the {chlowink 
countries: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Ethiopia, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Israel, Jordan, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Somalia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. 

Special assistance is economic aid that is necessary to achieve 
political, economic, humanitarian, or other objectives of the United 
States in any country where the United States is not providing mili- 
tary assistance in support of significant military forces and where the 
needs for such assistance cannot appropriately or fully be provided 
under technical cooperation or from the Development Loan Fund. 
Special assistance is also the source of funding for certain regional or 
worldwide programs, such as the malaria eradication program, which 
serve important U.S. interests and which are not appropriate for 
financing under other categories of assistance. 

Objectives 

The objectives served by special assistance are generally encom- 
passed by the term, “the maintenance or promotion of political or 
economic stability, ” as stipulated in section 400(a) of the Mutual 
Security Act. The activities proposed for fiscal year 1960 have, 
among overs, the following broad, major objectives: 

To develop or maintain economic stability in countries in 
which some U.S. support is essential to continued independence 
or identification with the free world, and to support economic 
growth where, for political and economic reasons, the use of the 
Development Loan Fund would be inappropriate. 

2. To secure or maintain U.S. military facilities or other rights 
in a country or to deal with economic and other problems arising 
out of the existence of such facilities. 

3. To initiate or accelerate programs in health and education 
which further U.S. foreign policy objectives by their humanitarian 
nature and by contributing to economic improvement. 


Relationship to other categories of aid 

Defense support has as its central aim the securing of a defense 
contribution in a country where the United States is helping to support 
significant military forces. On the other hand, special assistance is 
aimed at the achievement of U.S. objectives in countries in which the 
United States is not providing military —— to significant forces. 
Special assistance is not programed for a country which receives 
defense support, except for the special Lenina funding which is 
derived from a worldwide program such as malaria eradication. 

The purpose of the Development Loan Fund is to provide assistance 
solely for economic development in the form of loans for economically 
sound programs and projects. It makes no advance allocations by 
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country but is intended to act only on specific development proposals. 
Specia assistance is programed country by country in advance and 
is S feepebed toward the objectives described heretofore. Since the 
purposes and circumstances of use of the Development Loan Fund 
and special assistance are so different, both forms of aid may be pro- 
vided in the same country, just as aid from the Development Loan 
Fund and defense support may also be provided to the same country. 


Accomplishments of special assistance 


U.S. foreign policy has been advanced in a variety of ways by 
special assistance. The following achievements are among the note- 
worthy actions to which this form of aid has contributed significantly. 

1. Strategic bases, outside of our territory, have been retained. 

Jordan has preserved its independence. 

. Lebanon has been helped to meet the economic dislocations 
of the internal crisis of 1958 and to restore reasonable stability. 

4. Tunisia, despite strong anti-Western pressures, had retained 
its freedom of action. 

Bolivia has been assisted in the crucial phases of an effort 
toward economic stabilization, with a major upheaval and change 
of political orientation having been avoided. 

6. Yugoslavia, in the face of aggressive Soviet economic action 
in curtailment of credits, has maintained its national independ- 
ence of the Soviet bloc. 

In West Berlin, continued U.S. economic assistance on & 
modest scale has contributed to maintaining the Western position 
in this free enclave in a Soviet controlled area. 

8. U.S. initiative and sharing in the costs of the malaria eradica- 
tion program, now in its second year of operation, have provided 
the major impetus in this worldwide program to eliminate 
malaria. 

The authorization for special assistance was reduced in order to 
require austerity in the planning and administration of the program by 
the ICA in view of the shortcomings in the operation of economic 
assistance programs for less developed countries discussed in detail in 
connection with defense support above. 


Assistance to Israel 

Since 1951 the United States has furnished assistanve to Israel in 
varying amounts according to the estimated needs of that country 
each year. 

Israel still suffers from a deficit trade balance, largely due to resettle- 
ment of her population. That trade deficit, which this year will 
amount to approximately $340 million, has been covered by German 
reparations, the sale of bonds in other ‘countries, charitable contribu- 
tions, and in small amount by the United States aid program. Israel 
will be confronted by grave problems in the years ahead when repara- 
tions come to an end. Israel is presently in need of hard currency 
for oil, which she is unable to purchase from her neighbors. Funds 
are also needed for industrial imports for her economy which is not 
yet on a self-sustaining basis. 

The committee is of the opinion that special assistance to Israel 
should be continued at the current level in the 1960 fiscal year pro- 
gram. Administration witnesses assured the committee of their 
willingness to give effect to the committee’s views. 
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Section 205 (a) (2), amending Section 400(c): Overseas Medical Facilities 

Section 205(a)(2) amends section 400(c) of the act, relating to 
special assistance. The latter section authorizes the President to use 
on such terms and conditions as he may specify a limited number of 
dollars appropriated for special assistance for assistance to schools. 
and libraries abroad, founded or sponsored by citizens of the United 
States, and serving as study and demonstration centers for ideas and 
practices of the United States. The amendment contained in this 
paragraph extends that authority to include assistance for hospitals 
abroad that serve as centers for medical treatment, education and 
research, founded or sponsored by citizens of the United States. 

Section 400(c) contains an expression of congressional wish that the 
President should make “a special and particular effort” to use cur- 
rencies acquired under Public Law 480 for the programs enumerated. 
The amended language carries congressional intent further by permit- 
ting the use of these and any other foreign currencies owned by the 
United States without regard to limitations in law that presently 
inhibit their full utilization without dollar reimbursement and with- 
out regard to restrictions contained in the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act in order to carry out the educational and humanitarian 
purposes contained in this subsection. 


Section 205(a)(3), amending Section 400: Land Resettlement Programs 


Section 400 of the act is amended by adding subsection (d) which 
peosne for the use of foreign currencies accruing to the United 

tates in any Latin American country under this or any other act, 
other than under title II of chapter II of this act, in such amounts 
as may be specified from time to time in appropriation acts for the 
purpose of making loans for land resettlement programs. 

The surplus population problem in several European countries is a 
very serious one. The creation of the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration (ICEM) in 1951, and the participation of 29 
nations in the work of that organization has made it possible to co- 
ordinate and finance on a sound basis such population movements. 
ICEM has made surveys of the land settlement potential in Latin 
America. Three land resettlement projects comprising Western Eu- 
ropean immigrants have successfully been worked out in two Latin 
American countries. The establishment of stable European farming 
communities in Latin American countries will assist in the economic 
development of that area. 

A program to this end can be carried out with considerable effect by 
using the U.S. locally owned currencies generated in various Latin 
American countries through the operation of the surplus commodities 
program. Funds from this and other sources could be utilized in con- 
junction with the technical plans of [CEM which has more experience 
in the problems involved in financing settlement projects. 


Section 205(b), amending Section 401: United Nations Emergency Force 

Section 205(b) adds a new section 401 to the Mutual Security Act 
which expresses the policy of the United States to support the United 
Nations Seanesency Force and authorizes the use during fiscal year 
1960 of special assistance funds for contributions on a voluntary basis. 
to the budget of the United Nations Emergency Force. 
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This provision does not add to the total funds authorized in the bill 
since it relates to the use of funds authorized for special assistance, 
section 400(a). 

The primary purpose of this provision is to strengthen the position 
of the United States at the United Nations and in its negotiations 
with other governments with respect to the support of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. 

The record of U.S. contributions to the United Nations Emergency 
Force is as follows: 


Assessed U.S. | Voluntary U.S. 
. contributions | contributions 
a UNEF| from sources from mutual 


udget other than security pro- 
mutual security| gram fi 
program 
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The United Nations voted at the last General Assembly the expendi- 
ture of $19 million for the support of the United Nations Emergency 
Force during the calendar year 1959. Of this, $15,205,000 is to be 
raised by assessments levied against all United Nations members at 
the regular scale of assessment. The U.S. assessment will be $4,943,146: 
This amount is provided for in an appropriation for the State Depart- 
ment, as are other assessed costs incident to United Nations member- 
ship. The remainder of the total requirement for the Force is to be 
financed by voluntary contributions of member governments. The 
United States has offered, subject to the availability of funds, to 
contribute $3,500,000 for calendar year 1959. It is provided that the 
fiscal year 1960 special assistance appropriation will be drawn on for 
this amount for this purpose. The total U.S. contribution—assessed 
and voluntary—of $4,943,146 plus $3,500,000 will be 44.5 percent of 
the $19 million figure naa by the United Nations. 

The importance and success of the United Nations Force in the 
Gaza Strip and at the entrance of the Gulf of Aqaba have been demon- 
strated by the general state of quiet which prevails in those areas in 
marked contrast with the situation that existed before the United 
Nations Force was called into operation. 

At the present time the United Nations Force consists of some 5,000 
men from the following seven countries: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Canada, Brazil, Yugoslavia, and India. 

Some of the smaller nations belonging to the United Nations find 
it very difficult to contribute to the support of the United Nations 
Force. The total United Nations budget is about $55 million per 

ear. The additional $19 million required for the support of the 

mergency Force, therefore, constitutes a serious increase in the cost 
of United Nations membership to the newer and less developed coun- 
tries. It is the policy of the United States to make a voluntary con- 
tribution toward the support of the Force, thereby permitting neces- 
sary adjustments of the assessment to a level which the majority of 
the United Nations members are able to support. 
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So far the Soviet bloc countries have refused to make any payment 
for the support of the United Nations Emergency Force, attempting 
to justify their position by arguing that the cost should be borne by 
what they call the aggressor nations, that is, Israel, France, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Section 205(c), amending section 402: Earmarking of funds 

This subsection extends for another year the provision of section 
402 as to earmarking of funds. Section 402 does not provide for an 
appropriation. It requires that not less than $175 million otherwise 
appropriated under the act shall be used to finance the sale for foreign 
currencies of surplus agricultural commodities. The foreign currency 

roceeds then have to be spent to carry out the various purposes of the 
utual Security Act. 

From 1946 through June 1958, agricultural exports of the United 
States amounted to $45.4 billion. Of this amount, those exports 
made under specified Government-financed programs amounted to 
$19 billion, or 42 percent of the total. Of the $19 billion, $9.9 billion 
were exported under programs administered by ICA and its pre- 
decessor agencies; $7 billion of the $9.9 billion were financed from 
foreign aid appropriations. 

In fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, $175 million was also ear- 
marked to finance sales of surplus agricultural commodities under this 
section. In fiscal 1958, actual sales totaled $205 million, 17 percent 
higher than the legislative requirement. The sales included $115 
million in cotton, $47 million in grain, $29 million in fats and oils, 
and $14 million of other commodities and transportation costs. It is 
estimated that fiscal 1959 sales may go as high as $179 million, al- 
though the outlook is still uncertain and details of the commodities 
disposed of are not yet known. The authorization for fiscal year 1960 
continues the requirement for sales of agricultural surplus at the same 
level, although it is becoming increasingly difficult to use the sale of 
surplus agricultural products to carry out the purposes of the Mutual 
Security Act. Military assistance, by the nature of its import require- 
ments and by reason of the decline in offshore procurement, offers 
little opportunity for section 402 sales of agricultural products. 

The economic assistance programs also offer a declining opportunity 
for the sale of surplus farm products. This is in part because the 
majority of countries currently receiving economic assistance are pre- 
dominantly agricultural. Those who do need assistance in meeting 
agricultural import requirements are generally able to meet such re- 
quirements by making purchases under the provisions of Public 
Law 480. 

It is estimated that of the $175 million sales to be made in fiscal 
1960, only $133 million can be made directly to beneficiary countries; 
the remainder, $42 million, will have to be attained by engaging in 
triangular transactions. Under this procedure, sales of U.S. grain, 
cotton, tobacco, and other surplus commodities are made to indus- 
trialized countries, primarily in Western Europe, and the foreign 
currencies derived from such sales are used to purchase in the indus- 
trialized nations goods and services to be supplied to the less developed 
countries under the mutual security program. Such transactions are 
difficult to arrange and in many instances do not result in any appre- 
ciable increase in U.S. exports of surplus commodities. To some 
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extent such transactions merely substitute for an approximately 
similar volume of products which probably would be purchased by the 
Western European countries with their own dollar exchange. 

A requirement that disposals under this section should exceed 
$175 million would result either in preventing a certain amount of 
mutual security funds from being used for their intended purpose or 
would interfere with our normal dollar exports of agricultural products 
through commercial channels. 


Section 205(d), amending section 403: Responsibilities in Germany 

This provision amends section 403 of the Mutual Security Act 
to authorize the use in fiscal year 1960 of $7,500,000 of Special Assist- 
ance funds for the United States to meet its responsibilities or objec- 
tives in Germany, including West Berlin. Although this is a reduc- 
tion from the authorization of $8,200,000 for: fiscal year 1959, no 
diminution of this program during fiscal year 1960 is contemplated. 
The actual program in fiscal year 1959 was $7,500,000—$700,000 
below the amount authorized. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has assumed almost the entire 
economic support of West Berlin, including taking care of the refugees 
from East Germany which continue to arrive at a rate of 7,000 per 
month. The contribution of the Federal Republic of Germany is at 
the rate of $300 million per year. In comparison, U.S. funds in the 
amount of $7,500,000 per year may appear to be a token amount. 
This has, however, very great importance to the people of West 
Berlin as evidence of our continued concern for their freedom and 
well-being. 

U.S. funds provided to West Berlin are used in a variety of ways 
to meet the needs of the people of West Berlin and to provide them 
with continuing evidence of our backing, as well as to make more 
effective the example of West Berlin in providing encouragement to 
the people of East Germany. 

Sec. 205(e), amending Section 405: Migrants, Refugees, and Escapees 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) authorizes an appropriation of 
$1,100,000 for fiscal year 1960 as the U.S. contribution to the program 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR). 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees was 
authorized by a United Nations General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 2, 1957, to conduct a program to succeed the United Nations 
Refugee Fund (UNREF) which ended December 31, 1958. The 
UNHCR’s program is flexible, designed to avoid rigid long-term 
plans by enabling governments to determine on an annual basis the 
specific refugee problems to which they wish to contribute during 
tbe particular year and which can be eliminated or reduced by 
jaternational effort during that year. 

During 1959 and 1960 the new program will be engaged in complet- 
ing certain unfinished undertakings of the old UNREF program, in- 
cluding primarily the camp clearance program. The balance of the 
new program will concentrate upon selected categories of refugees for 
whom material aid is considered to be an international responsibility. 
These selected categories include particularly refugee families with 
children living under substandard conditions and physically handi- 
capped or aged refugees. Aid will also be continued for refugees of 
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European origin leaving Communist China, and to meet any new 
— emergencies which may arise. 

The $1.1 million requested for this program is a reduction of 
$100,000 from the amount appropriated for last year. The U.S. con- 
tribution of $1.1 million is made subject to the condition that it not 
exceed one-third of the total contribution to the UNHCR program 
from all governments for this purpose. 

Paragraph 2 of subsection (d) authorizes an appropriation of 
$5,200,000 for the U.S. escapee program, a reduction of $3.4 million 
from the $8.6 million appropriated in 1959. Through its specialized 
services, the escapee program provides assistance to Soviet and satel- 
lite escapees in Europe from initial reception, interim care, and main- 
tenance to resettlement. 

There were approximately 44,000 recent escapees registered with 
the U.S. escapee program in Europe and the Middle East on January 
1, 1959. Escapees continue to arrive in the West at the rate of 800 
a month who require prompt resettlement. The escapee program 
serves U.S. interests by encouraging continuing liberal vehi and 
assistance policies on the part of governments of asylum countries 
and by promoting stability in asylum areas through the resettlement 
of politically vulnerable groups. 

t is estimated that during calendar year 1960 the escapee program 
will register 10,600 new escapees and that reductions of approximately 
19,000 will be achieved. These reductions will be accomplished 
through 10,500 resettled, 3,700 integrated, and 4,800 dropped for 
other reasons. 


Section 205(f), amending Section 406: Children’s Welfare 

Section 406 authorizes an appropriation of $12 million for contri- 
butions to the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). This 
amount is an increase of $1 million in the authorization and appro- 
priation for the current fiscal year. 

It is estimated that the percentage of the U.S. contribution to 
total government contributions will be 48 percent in 1960 compared 
to 50 percent in 1959. In 1958, for every $1 allocated by UNICEF, 
receiving countries committed an average of $2.50 to carry out the 
programs. 

he estimated UNICEF allocations for calendar year 1960 are 
$27.9 million. Contributions of $12 million from the United States 
and $13 million from other governments will leave a balance of $2.9 
million, which is hopefully anticipated to be raised from private 
sources. 

UNICEF is currently assisting 328 programs in 97 countries and 

territories. It is estimated that 600 million children throughout the 
world lack adequate food, clothing, shelter, and protection against 
disease. UNICEF extends tangible aid principally in the form of 
supplies not available within the assisted countries. 
}' In the principal campaigns which UNICEF aided in 1958, more 
than 30 million children and mothers were protected against malaria; 
15 million young persons were vaccinated against tuberculosis; some 
3% million children and mothers were treated for yaws, and more than 
5 million children and mothers received milk through school and 
maternal and child welfare centers. 
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Section 205(g), amending Section 407: Palestine Refugees 


Section 205(g) amends section 407 of the act, relating to Palestine 
refugees in ine Howe East, in two respects. First, it deletes the obso- 
lete reference to an authorization for an appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1959 and proves for an authorization for an appropriation of 
$25 million for fiscal year 1960. Second, it strikes out the proviso in 
the first sentence which stipulates that 15 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section shall be available only for repatria- 
tion and resettlement. 

Through a combination of legislative and executive action, U.S. 
contributions to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) are subject to certain limitations: (1) Such contributions 
will not exceed 70 percent of the total contributions from all sources; 
(2) pursuant to the proviso in section 407 (which will be removed by 
this amendment) 15 percent of the funds appropriated for our contri- 
bution to UNRWA shall be available only for repatriation or resettle- 
ment of the refugees; and (3) in determining whether or not to continue 
furnishing assistance for these refugees, the President shall take into 
account whether Israel and the Arab host governments are taking 
steps toward the resettlement and repatriation of the refugees. This 
latter authority has been delegated to the Secretary of State who has 
determined that the United States would continue to furnish assistance 
for Palestine refugees. 

The refugee population has gradually increased during the past 
several years as a result of generally improved sanitary conditions and 
the availability of a steady ration of food. The most recent count 
indicates about 984,000. ‘The relief portions of UNRW4A’s activities 
are still the most important. Admittedly it is no solution. Rehabili- 
tation programs, such as education and small-scale economic assistance 

rograms, are most urgent. The failure of members of the United 
Hotenie, other than the United States and the United Kingdom, to 
contribute to the latter programs has led to a drastic curtailment. 

The present authority of UNRWA expires in 1960. Next fall the 
General Assembly of the United Nations will have to make a deter- 
mination on how to deal with the Palestine refugee situation after 
1960. 

For fiscal year 1959 Congress appropriated $25 million plus unobli- 
gated sums from the previous year which were $2.4 million. Thus 
there was available for this year $27.4 million. The United States 
pledged up to $23 million for relief and rehabilitation and $3.75 
million (15 percent of the $25 million) for repatriation or resettle- 
ment. These pledges total $26.75 million against an available $27.4 
million leave a carryover of $650,000. Thus far no success has been 
achieved in repatriation or resettlement so that none of the $3.75 
million has been obligated. These latter two sums total $4.4 million 
in carryover into fiscal year 1960 which, with the $25 million made 
available by this section, will provide $29.4 million for the Palestine 
refugee program. The committee expects that despite the elimina- 
tion of the proviso from this section, unexpended and reappropriated 
prior year funds previously earmarked for repatriation and resettle- 
ment would be utilized only for these purposes. 

The contribution authorized by this section is based on past annual 
requirements of the Agency. It does not take into account (1) 
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increased cost of food, supplies and equipment; (2) an increasing 
refugee population; and (3) the unsettled future of UNRWA whose 
liquidation and reassignment of functions might entail some increased 
expenses. 


Section 205(h), amending section 408(c): North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization 

Section 205(h) amends section 408(c) of the act which relates to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, to make that section con- 
sistent with section 522 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as amended. 
The latter section now limits appointments and assignments to the 
Foreign Service Reserve to 5, instead of 4, years. 

Section 205(t), amending Section 409: Ocean Freight 

Subsection (c) authorizes the payment of ocean freight charges on 
supplies donated by American voluntary agencies. During fiscal 
year 1959 supplies valued at nearly $30 million will be shipped and 
distributed at a cost to the Government of $2.1 million. Each dollar 
appropriated for this purpose transports roughly 15 times the value 
of relief goods it delivers. These goods include specifically food, 
clothing, medical and hospital supplies, hand tools for trades and 
agriculture, and other self-help supplies. Most of these goods are 
donated in kind without any cash contribution to cover the necessary 
delivery costs to the country of destination. 

These same agencies are moving substantial quantities of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture surplus ‘commodities into their relief 
channels abroad. The payment of ocean freight charges on these 
surplus commodities is now funded under authority of Title II, 
Public Law 480. 

The committee recommends an authorization of $2.3 million for the 
coming year. This represents an increase of $200,000 over last year’s 
appropriation that is based on actual program estimates by the 
participating voluntary agencies. The 32 private groups cooperating 
in this program are expanding their operation to additional countries 
and areas. The program which has been operating in 24 countries 
and areas is now beginning operations in 16 more. 

No procurement costs to the U.S. Government are involved. 


Section 205(7), repealing Section 410: Mutual Defense Assistance Control 
Act Expenses 
Section 205(j) repeals section 410 of the act which relates to expenses 
for the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act (Battle Act). Author- 
izations for appropriations to carry out that act are provided for hence- 
forth in the authorization in section 411(c) of the act as amended by 
this bill. 


Section 205(k), amending Section 411: Administrative and Other Ex- 
penses 

Section 205(k) amends section 411 of the act which relates to 
administrative and other expenses in two respects: (1) Paragraph (1) 
amends subsection (b) by deleting the obsolete authorization for an 
appropriation of $33 million for fiscal year 1959 and substituting an 
authorization of $39,500,000 for fiscal year 1960. This authorization 
excludes administrative expenses for military assistance, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and those covered for the Department of State in 
section 411(c). (2) Paragraph (2) amends subsection (c), relating to 
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certain administrative expenses of the Department of State, by 
deleting the present $7 million ceiling that may be appropriated to the 
Department and by including a permanent authorization for appro- 
priations to carry out the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (Battle Act). In addition there is included in section 411(c) the 
authority presently in section 410 to use funds made available for 
military assistance under chapter I of the act to carry out the objec- 
tives of the Control Act in such amounts as the President may direct 
in addition to those made available under section 411(c) for this 
purpose. 

For the current fiscal year an appropriation of $33 million was made 
for ICA administrative costs. This amount included $45,000 for 
salaries and expenses of employees conducting activities and functions 
ef the International Development Advisory Board. For fiscal year 
1960 these funds ere included under section 411(c) of the aet. To 
this net appropriation of $32,955,000 has been added $2,140,000, trans- 
ferred from the President’s Fund for Asian Economie Development 
to cover the salary increases authorized by Congress in 1958. Last 
year Congress increased the technical cooperation funds by $8 million 
to strengthen the ICA personnel system to provide increased oppor- 
tunities for language study and to extend the program for foreign 
yarticipant training. In order to observe the current distinctions 
Seale administrative and program expenses, a sum of $1.7 million 
was transferred from the technical cooperation appropriation to ad- 
ministrative expenses. Thus the amount ereilable under section 
411(b) in the current fiscal year is $36,795,000, or $2,705,000 less 
than the $39,500,000 that the committee is recommending for fiscal 
year 1960. The increase is attributable almost entirely to creation 
of new positions in newly opened locations, to expand support at 
overseas locations especially in Latin America and Africa, and for 
full year salary costs for positions for which only part year financing 
was provided in the current fiscal year. 

When the existing authorization was enacted in 1956, the Depart- 
ment of State was responsible so far as the mutual security activities 
were concerned only for program policy review and support to the 
U.S. Mission to NATO and to the European Regional Organization 
(USRO) in Paris. Subsequently additional responsibility for various 
phases of the program’s activities were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of State. In March 1956 the escapee program was transferred 
by executive order. In 1958 responsibility for coordination of the 
program, U.S. participation in OEEC activities, and public infor- 
mation relating to the program were placed under the Department 
of State. Funds for these transferred functions were included in the 
appropriations authorized for fiscal year 1959 in section 411(c). In 
January 1958 responsibility for carrying out the objectives of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act (Battle Act) was transferred 
from the Director of ICA to the Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. Funds for this purpose were appropriated under the authori- 
zation contained in section 410. The Under Seeretary of State for 
Economic Affairs was also made responsible for the International 
Development Advisory Board which was financed under the authority 
of section 411(c). 

For fiscal year 1959 the administrative costs of these several activi- 
ties funded under several different sections of the Mutual Security 
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Act totaled $8,154,000. In 1960 the estimated cost is $8,395,000, an 
increase of $241,000. The increase will cover (1) the cost of staff in- 
creases and related expenses, primarily in the office of the Under 
Secretary, and (2) additional cost necessary to bring the International 
Development Advisory Board to an effective level of operation. 

The language in this bill gives recognition to the administrative 
changes by consolidating and funding in one section, and removing the 
ceiling imposed on the Department of State administrative expenses. 
Taken in conjunction with the repeal of section 410 of the act, made by 
section 204 (j) of this bill, it will permit a reduction in the number of 
fiscal accounts. It simply changes the account from which people are 
paid. Inno way do any of these changes alter the substantive provi- 
sions of the Battle Act. 


Section 205(1) (1) and (2), amending Section 413(b) (4): Investment Guar- 
anty Program 

Section 205(1) amends section 413(b)(4) which relates to the in- 
vestment guaranty program, in two respects. Paragraph (1) adds 
to the enumerated risks that may be insured against under the pro- 
gram the risks from revolution, insurrection, or civil strife arising in 
connection with war, revolution, or insurrection. Paragraph (2) in- 
creases from $500 million to $1 billion the ceiling on the face value of 
guaranties which may be issued. 

The investment guaranty program is a form of Government insur- 
ance against nonbusiness risks to which new private investment in 
foreign countries is subject. Section 413 of the Mutual Security Act 
authorizes the issuance of guaranties in the amount of $500 million 
against the risks of (1) inconvertibility of local currency earnings from 
investments; (2) loss of all or part of an investment resulting from 
expropriation or confiscation, and (3) loss resulting from direct dam- 
age to or destruction of physical plant, equipment and facilities caused 
by war. 

The program is instituted in a country only after an agreement with 
that country. The agreement provides, among other matters, that 
the United States will issue no guaranty to any project unless it is 
approved by the foreign government. Provision is made for the settle- 
ment of any claims against the foreign government by negotiation and, 
failing that, by arbitration. Forty-two countries in every part of the 
world are now participating in this program. Negotiations with 30 
other countries are in various stages. 

The law limits issuing authority of guaranties to $500 million. At 
the present time about $340 million in guaranties are outstanding, 
leaving an available issuing authority of about $160 million. As a 
result of committee urging last year, the program has been widely 
publicized. Applications now exceed $1 billion. About 60 percent of 
these are for projects in underdeveloped countries. These cover a 
wide variety of investments, including many small enterprises. It is 
this favorable response that has led the executive branch to request 
an increase in issuing authority to $1 billion. This additional authority 
does not require any additional obligational authority, in other words, 
it does not require any new money. 

Reserves to cover possible losses may be derived from three sources: 
receipts from premiums collected, funds realized from the sale of cur- 
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rencies or other assets acquired pursuant to the subrogation rights of 
the United States, and the note issuing authority provided in the law. 
Note issuing authority amounts to $199.1 million. A. fee of one-half 
of 1 percent per annum is presently charged for each type of coverage. 
Through March 1959 receipts from fees were $3.8 million. Thus the 
reserve sources amount to $202.9 million. Until July 1956 the face 
value of each guaranty had to be backed 100 percent. As a result of 
no claims having been paid, there are no recoveries under the sub- 
rogation rights. Since that date the law has permitted a fractional 
reserve, which currently is 25 percent of the face value. The total 
reserves obligated at the present time are $123.5 million. Deducting 
this latter from the total reserve sources of $202.9 million leaves 
$79.4 million remaining for obligation. On the basis of a 25 percent 
reserve, contracts may be issued up to $317.6 million. At the present 
volume of issuance of guaranties there are sufficient reserve sources for 
another year, possibly longer. 

In testimony before the committee, the Chief of the Investment 
Guaranty Division of ICA, Charles B. Warden, made this statement 
in support of the more extended coverage provided i in this amendment. 


Despite the very considerable effort we have put in on the 
present war risk guaranty, it has failed to catch on with the 
American investment community. It has been criticized as 
being too limited—that it will not be effective unless there is 
active war between nations, since it has the specific defect of 
not covering the more common occurrences of revolution and 
insurrection. In a number of the countries which are rela- 
tively new and need investment, the governments have had 
difficulties in achieving stability and continuity. 

Although these political differences have been adjusted 
with a minimum of violence, still the hazards to prudent in- 
vestment remain. It is our belief that the war risk guaran- 
ty, to make any appreciable contribution to the stimulation 
of private investment, should be broadened to include ‘‘revo- 
lution, insurrection, and civil disturbances arising therefrom” 
(hearings, pp. 894-895). 


Independent studies made on the subject of more extended cover- 
age support the argument of Mr. Warden. A report of the Commit- 
tee on World Economic Practices made at the request of the President 
and headed by Harold Boeschenstein, contains this statement. 


The present ICA program of investment guaranties 
against specific risks should be expanded to cover the risk 

loss attributable to revolution, insurrection, and other 
civil disorders. Such guaranties should also be made avail- 
able for modification, expansion, or improvement of existing 
investments as well as new investments. The State Depart- 
ment should continue to press for treaty agreements with 
countries which have not yet joined the guaranty program, 
and to this end should consider reducing some of the require- 
ments and conditions currently being imposed which are 
found objectionable by the foreign countries. 
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Another study prepared under the direction of Ralph I. Straus for 
the Secretary of State titled “Expanding Private Investment for Free 
World Economic Growth” includes this recommendation. 


We recommend that the investment guaranty provision 
of the Mutual Security Act be amended to include coverage 
of losses arising from revolution, insurrection, or civil strife 
associated with war, revolution, or insurrection. 


In keeping with the congressional mandate to use the program to 
the “maximum practicable extent,” guaranty protection is extended 
to overseas investments made by contracting organizations. 

The investment guaranty program is unique in that it has never 
had to pay a loss and has no claims pending. It is a program that 
encourages private business to assume some of the large task of eco- 
nomic development. It does not insure against normal business 
risks. It simply insures against nonbusiness risks. 

While the committee is unanimous in its agreement that the invest- 
ment guaranty program has been an important and highly necessary 
part of our overall effort, and should be continued with such expansion 
as is practical and prudent, some members of the committee have 
raised the question whether insurance against losses occasioned by 
civil strife in connection with war, revolution, or insurrection did not 
open the possibility of (1) involvement in the domestic affairs of 
another nation, and (2) losses due to the vastly broadened coverage, 
and inadequately provided for in premiums, that would wipe out the 

resent reserve and endanger the enviable financial position estab- 
ished up to date. 


Mr. Warden in his testimony before the committee said: 

In talking this over with the investors, the war risk guar- 
anty as it is now set is not the kind of guaranty which is go- 
ing to be effective in moving private investment into the 
dangerous areas. 

It does not include the more common occurrences of revo- 
lution and insurrection and these are the more common 
risks today. They are the risks that occur far more fre- 
quently—almost once a month in the latter part of this 
year—and an international war under which our present 
guaranty would become effective, is very rare (p. 910 of 
hearings). 


The committee, realizing that this is in a new field of insurance wherein 
there is no past experience to furnish the basis of costs demanded for 
the maintenance of financial soundness, will expect the administration 
of the program to fix such rates, and to readjust them from time to 
time as experience and prudence may dictate. It is in the public 
interest that the rates should be as low as conditions permit, as the 
purpose is to induce private American investments to carry an ever- 
increasing share of our mutual security undertaking. On the other 
hand, the entire program could collapse, or at least be seriously en- 
dangered, if the cost of risk insurance were calculated solely by a desire 
to attract new investments and not consistent with the general princi- 
ples of the insurance industry. Before premiums are set discussions 
should be held with experts in the insurance business. 
It is the committee’s understanding that determination as to what 
constitutes a “civil strife incident to an insurrection” is to be made on 
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the basis of the contractual relationship of insurer to insured. In this 
connection the committee endorses the statement of August 19, 1949, 
made by the then Under Secretary of State James E. Webb, for the 
State Department, that it— 


would violate our international commitments if we inter- 
vened in the affairs of another nation in order to protect 
guaranteed investments, and we have no intention whatever 
of doing so. 

Section 205 (l)(3), amending Section 413(c): Private Enterprise 

In 1958 a new provision was added to the avt calling for a study under 
the direction of the President of the ways and means in which the 
role of private enterprise could be more effectively utilized and pro- 
tected in carrying out the mutual security program so as to promote 
our foreign policy, to stabilize and to expand the U.S. economy, and 
to prevent adverse effects on our economy with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus. 

Two reports have been submitted pursuant to that section; one 
dealing with the role of private enterprise, and the other dealing with 
the effect of the mutual security program on U.S. domestic economy. 
This provision, however, was effective for 1 year only. Section 
204(1)(3) makes the requirement for reports continuing; that is, such 
reports shall be issued each year. Furthermore, the amendment 
requires that the reports give special consideration, in their study of 
possible adverse effects on the U.S. economy, to the net position of 
the United States in its international trade balances. This is to help 
insure that our overall foreign trade does not become so unbalanced 
as to affect adversely our domestic enterprise. The studies should 
also include the question of the net flow of gold from the United 
States. Considerable concern has been expressed in some quarters 
that the gold reserves of the United States are declining, and the 
reports should devote themselves to this problem. 


Section 205(m), amending Section 419(a): Atoms for Peace 


Section 204(m) amends section 419(a) of the act which relates to 
atoms for peace by deleting the obsolete authorization for an appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1959 and substituting an authorization for an 
appropriation of $6,500,000 for fiscal year 1960. 

he program for next year involves five major items. First isacon- 
tinuation of the program initiated 2 years ago to assist other nations, 
on a bilateral or multilateral basis, in acquiring research reactors by 
funding up to one-half of their cost. In no case may the U.S. contri- 
bution to the cost of a reactor for any one country exceed $350,000. 
Under this provision assistance has been given to 17 countries. It is 
contemplated that seven additional countries will qualify during the 
next fiscal year. Second, the U.S. contribution to the International 
Atomic Energy Ageney’s voluntary budget will be financed from this 
authorization. Third, research and training in the use of radio 
isotopes and isotope laboratory equipment, low-energy accelerators 
and training films will be funded from this appropriation. The 
availability of this form of assistance enables many of the under- 
developed countries to take their first steps into the fields of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. Fourth, techaical and advisory services will 
be extended to friendly foreign countries to assist them in the evalua- 
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tion of proposed projects and to make recommendations on types of 
projects that are technically aad economically feasible in their own 
atomic energy programs. Fifth, provision is made for scholarships, 
administered by the National Academy of Sciences, to bring to this 
country qualified students for additional training in programs related 
to the peaceful use of atomic energy. 


CHAPTER III. CONTINGENCY FUND 


Section 301, amending Section 451(b): Contingency Fund 

Section 301 authorizes $100 million for the contingency fund pro- 
vided for in section 451(b) of the Mutual Security Act. This is a 
pean of $100 million below the amount requested by the executive 

ranch. 

The contingency fund is intended to serve as a reserve to meet in 
part: (@) anticipated requirements which are not firm at the time of 
the congressional presentation, and (6) unforeseen contingencies 
Unless a contingency fund is provided there is no way whereby unfore- 
seen emergencies can be met or whereby programs which are not yet 
firm can be funded. World conditions are such that all contingencies 
cannot be foreseen. Events move so swiftly that an orderly pro- 
graming cannot, by its very nature, foresee such recent events as 
those in Lebanon or Quemoy. In other cases requirements sometimes 
appear to loom on the horizon and then disappear. If funds were 
firmly programed for all such contingent needs, the authorizations 
and appropriations would have to be increased even though much of 
these additional funds might never be used. 

If an adequate contingency fund is not provided, it might be neces- 
sary to divert funds from planned programs with an adverse impact 
on the effectiveness of those programs and on their planning. The 
reduction in recent years in the use of the transfer euthénity provided 
in section 501 is probably the result of the inclusion of the contingency 
authority in the legislation. Furthermore, the authority contained 
in section 501 is not as effective as it once was in providing flexibility 
and leeway to meet unforeseen events since the amounts in the pipe- 
line have been sharply reduced and there is no longer any large sum of 
unobligated funds which would provide a reserve for sth contin- 
gencies. Under these circumstances it is prudent management to 
provide a reserve for contingencies rather than to shift funds from 
firm programs with a concurrent adverse effect upon those programs. 

Among the types of situations which have been met in recent years 
from the contingency fund were: increased economic aid to Taiwan 
as a result of the Quemoy crisis, emergency flood relief in Indonesia, 
emergency funds to meet a cholera epidemic in Nepal, increased eco- 
nomic aid to Jordan as a result of the Lebanon crisis, emergency in- 
creases in the level of assistance to Morocco and the furnishing of 
police equipment to Burma. 

The funds authorized in this section may be used for furnishing mili- 
tary assistance, defense support, technical cooperation, special assist- 
ance, or for any other of the purposes authorized by the MSA except 
for the Development Loan Fund. If they are so used, these funds will 
simply augment the funds provided for under those authorities. Any 
of the funds authorized for the contingency fund may be used under 
the authority of section 451(a) of the Mutual Security Act, which pro- 
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vides that the President may in certain cases waive the requirements 
of this act or any act for which funds are authorized by this act or any 
act appropriating funds for use under the Mutual Security Act, when 
the President determines that such use is important to the security of 
the United States. 

Since the contingency fund may be used for military purposes, the 
reduction reflects the committee’s decreased emphasis on military 
assistance. In the judgment of the committee, $100 million is suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements under this section. 


CHAPTER IV. GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Section 401(a) amending Section 501: Transferability of Funds 

Section 501 of the act presently provides that not to exceed 10 
percent of any funds made available pursuant to any provisions of the 
act, such as military assistance, defense support, etc., may be trans- 
ferred to any other provision of the act. There is a limitation that the 
provision to which the transfer is made shall not be increased by more 
than 20 percent. Furthermore, the President, prior to any transfer, 
must determine that it is necessary for the purposes of the act. Sec- 
tion 202(a) of the act specifies that the authority contained in section 
501 may not be used to increase or decrease the funds available to the 
Development Loan Fund. 

There is an ever-increasing danger to the independence of free 
countries and to the independence of the less developed areas. This 
threat arises from the efforts by the Sino-Soviet bloc to effect economic 
penetration of these free countries and less developed areas. Military 
and economic assistance in the form of credits and grants is being 
extended by the Communist bloc at an increasing tempo. The 
Soviets’ efforts to subvert free areas by achieving a foothold througn 
means of economic and military assistance poses a grave threat for 
the free world. Under these circumstances, greater flexibility is 
required. Accordingly, the committee, in order to meet the Soviet 
threat and as a reflection of its increased emphasis on economic aid, 
amended section 501 by renumbering the existing section 501 as 
501(a), and by adding a new section 501(b). The new section 501(b) 
permits the President to transfer up to 30 percent of the funds made 
available for military assistance to the Development Loan Fund, to 
special assistance, and to technical cooperation. Such transferred 
funds will be available for obligation and expenditure in accordance 
with the authority governing the funds to which such transfer is made. 
It is specifically provided that this transfer authority is not subject 
to the limitations contained in section 501(a) or in the Development 
Loan Fund provisions. It will, therefore, be possible for the President 
to augment the Development Loan Fund, special assistance, or tech- 
nical cooperation funds. This provision is intended to grant the 
President greater flexibility in meeting the Soviet economic threat. 


Section 401(b)(1), amending Section 502: Scientific Research 

Section 401(b)(1) amends section 502 of the act, relating to the 
use of foreign currencies, by permitting the President in his discretion 
to utilize foreign currencies available to the United States for science 
and research, including the translation of scientific books and treatises. 
It is the expectation of the committee that the use of these foreign 
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currencies for the purposes in this subsection will make available 
foreign scientific and technical information to our U.S. scientists that 
otherwise would not be available and will thereby facilitate their 
research efforts. 


Section 401(b)(2), amending section 508: Expropriation 

This provision amends section 503 of the Mutual Security Act to 
authorize the President to withhold assistance to nations which 
hereafter expropriate or confiscate the property of any person as 
defined in section 513(b) of the Mutual Security Act and which fail 
within 6 months of such expropriation to take steps determined by the 
President to be appropriate to discharge its obligations under inter- 
national law toward such person. This section has been included in 
the bill because expropriation without just compensation interferes 
with the effective use of economic assistance. 

The economic development of nations requires the adoption of 
measures designed to encourage investment and accumulation of 
capital and the expansion of commerce and industry. The effective- 
ness of the programs of economic assistance under this act will 
inevitably depend on the success of such measures. A significant 
gage of the progress achieved as a consequence of such encouragement 
is the growth in private investment, both by its own citizens and by 
citizens of other nations. The adoption by any nation of measures 
of expropriation or confiscation of the property of foreign investors 
without adequate compensation undermines the progress of economic 
development and impairs the effectiveness of programs of economic 
assistance to such nation, thereby reducing the value of assistance 
furnished to any such nation under such programs. 

The committee intends that whenever the President determines 
a nation has failed to discharge its obligations under international law 
in accordance with the requirements of this section all assistance shall 


be withheld. 


Section 401(c), amending Section 505(b): Repayment of Loans 


Section 505(b) of the Mutual Security Act presently provides that 
payment of principal and interest on loans made pursuant to the 
authority of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 shall be held in the 
U.S. Treasury pending authorization for further use by the Congress. 
No such authorization has yet been granted and amounts which have 
been repaid are being held in the Treasury. These repayments began 
in minor amounts in fiscal year 1959 and should total over $22 million 
by the end of fiscal year 1960. Over $825 million have been loaned 
under the authority of section 505 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
(not including Development Loan Fund loans and one military loan). 
These loans were funded from dollar appropriations or from proceeds 
from sales of agricultural surplus commodities made pursuant to sec- 
tion 402. In this latter case the loans were made in local currency. 
Most of these loans are repayable in dollars or local currency at the 
option of the borrower. A few call for strictly dollar repayments. 

Under section 505(b), as presently worded, these repaymenis are 
held in segregated accounts by the Treasury. They may, however, 
be utilized for such purposes including further loans as may be 
authorized by Congress. 
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Section 401(a) of this bill substitutes a new threefold formula as 
follows: 

1. All dollar repayments would be covered into the miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury. 

2. All local currency repayments would be offered for sale by 
the Treasury to the various departments for appropriated dollars. 
The dollar proceeds from any such sales would then be covered 
into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

3. The residual local currencies would then be transferred into 
the Development Loan Fund and would be available for use for 
the purposes of the Development Loan Fund without regard to 
any provision of law relating to the use of foreign currencies or 
other receipts except those limitations affecting the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Under this section the Development Loan Fund would not receive 
any dollars nor would it receive any local currencies which other 
Government agencies desired to purchase for use in their own pro- 
grams. The Development Loan Fund would only receive those local 
currencies for which there was no other available use for the benefit 
of the United States. These residual local currencies for the most 
part cannot in the near future be used to import goods and services 
into the country of the currency nor to export goods and services 
from that country to use for the benefit of other countries. Conse- 

uently, the additional local currencies which the Development Loan 

und will receive under this amendment will not reduce the need for 
dollars for the operations of the Development Loan Fund, which are 
concerned principally with the provision of external assistance to 
develop the economic resources and productive capacities of less 
developed areas. 


Section 401(d) amending Section 510: Procurement of Commodities 


Section 510 of the Mutual Security Act presently provides that 
funds made available under defense support or the Development Loan 
Fund may be used to procure commodities outside the United States, 
unless the President makes a determination that the procurement will 
result in adverse effects upon the economy of the United States out- 
weighing the economic advantages to the United States of less costly 
procurement abroad. In making this determination the President 
must pay particular attention to the effect on areas of labor surplus and 
to the industrial mobilization base. Section 401(d) adds a third 
item to which the President must give particular consideration; that 
is, the net position of the United States in its balance of trade with 
the rest of the world. In considering the U.S. position in international 
trade it is obvious that some attention must be directed to the net 
flow of gold into and out of the United States and that an adverse 
balance of trade would require that unusual caution be exercised in 
the procurement of commodities outside of the United States. 


Section 401(e) amending Section 517: Completion of Plans 


Section 517 of the Mutual Security Act presently provides that no 
agreement which constitutes an obligation may be made for any de- 
fense support, technical cooperation, or special assistance unless engi- 
neering, financial and other plans necessary to carry out the purposes 
of such assistance have been completed, and unless all necessary 
legislative action has been taken by the recipient nation or can reason- 
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ably be expected to be taken within 1 year. Under the practices of the 
International Cooperation Administration and under section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, obligations for project 
assistance are made on the basis of agreements signed between the 
United States and the recipient country. In many instances, prior 
to the enactment of section 517, agreements were signed long in ad- 
vance of the completion of engineering and related studies required to 
establish that the particular project was technically feasible and that 
there was a reasonably firm estimate as to costs of the project. 
Section 517 was designed to insure that obligations were not incurred 
in advance of the time that there were firm plans and cost estimates 
to provide a basis on which the United States could responsibly com- 
mit itself to proceed with final design and construction of the project. 
The present amendment extends section 517 to the Development 
Loan Fund which, under existing law, is exempt from the require- 
ments of section 517. The Development Loan Fund is designed to 
furnish project-type aid for economic development. Its theory is that 
all engineering and technical studies will be completed prior to 
the making of a loan agreement. In a few instances this has not 
been the case. If the Development Loan Fund is made subject to 
section 517, recurrences of such practices will be avoided. The 
amendment also contains a provision allowing the President to waive 
the requirements of section 517 if he determines that such a waiver 
would be in the interests of the United States. This particular waiver 
even however, extends only to activities under the Development 
an Fund. 
Section 401(f), amending Section 523(b): Coordination in U.S. Missions 
Section 401(f) amends section 523(b) of the act which relates to 
coordination with foreign policy. The latter section requires coordi- 
nation of the activities of representatives of the United States in 
each country under the leadership of the ambassador. The new 
language carries this direction one step further by assuring that rec- 
ommendations for military assistance, in those countries to which 
we extend such assistance, will reflect fully the political and economic 
consequences of that assistance. The new language also requires the 
ambassador to add his comments to the recommendation. This 
additional language reflects the increased concern felt in many quar- 
ters that in some countries our military assistance is extended with- 
out due regard to its possibly unfavorable political and economic 
consequences. By requiring the endorsement of the ambassador it is 
expected that recommendations for military assistance will fulfill the 
broader foreign policy considerations which underlie all of our mutual 
security activities. 


Section 401(g), amending Section 527: Employment of Personnel 
Section 401(g)(1) amends section 527 of the act which relates to the 
employment of personnel in three ways: (a) It increases from 60 to 65 
the number of personnel employed in the United States on programs 
authorized by the act who may be compensated without regard to the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949. (6) Within this number it 
increases from 35 to 40 those who may be paid at rates higher than 
those provided for grade 15 of the Classification Act general schedule. 
It leaves untouched that provision of law that permits 15 of the 35 to 
receive compensation at a rate in excess of the highest rate provided 
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for grades of such general schedule but not in excess of $19,000. 
(c) It permits an increase in the compensation of one of the six officers 
established in Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953 at a rate not to 
exceed $20,000 per annum. 

Pursuant to Executive Order 10610 of 1955, ICA is headed by a 
Director, and the salary for this position was set at $21,000, by the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956. Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1953 established six new offices with such title or titles as the Director 
may determine. Four of these have been continued under ICA and 
two are presently in the Department of State. Each of these individ- 
uals may receive a salary not to exceed $19,000. All of these seven 
positions are filled by Presidential appointment and require Senate 
confirmation. At present one of these positions is vacant. 

Section 527(b) permits compensation of 35 individuals above GS- 
15, of which 20 may be paid the equivalent of supergrades—grades 
16, 17, and 18—and 15 may be paid in excess of GS-18 but not to 
exceed $19,000. Of the 20 positions which may be paid at the super- 
grade equivalent of grades 16 through 18, one position has been 
allocated to State and four to Defense. Although the law permits 
15 of the above positions to receive a maximum salary of $19,000, 
only four persons presently receive that salary two of whom are in 
ICA and two in Defense. The section also authorizes the employment 
of 25 other individuals at grade 15 or below without regard to the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 1949. At present 13 of these 
are filled and 6 are in the process of being filled. 

Under the Mutual Security Act of 1951 the number of supergrades 
was set at 50. This was reduced to 35 in 1954 and has remained at 
that level since that date. Meanwhile the program has grown in 
complexity and scope. The committee has frequently expressed its 
belief that coordination and administration of the program should 
be strengthened and improved. Five key positions will be established 
in the Washington office of ICA as well as in the Coordinator’s Office 
which it is believed will accomplish the purpose. 

ICA and the Coordinator’s Office do not have allocations of posi- 
tions from the general Federal supergrade pool. They may, through 
detail from the Department of State, use Foreign Service officers to 
the extent that such officers are qualified and available. The problem 
is that the number of Foreign Service personnel with adequate exper- 
ience in aid programs is extremely limited. Further, many of the 
ICA positions require professional and technical training that is not 
usually found among Foreign Service officers. It may be noted that 
ICA personnel holding a Foreign Service Reserve or Foreign Service 
staff appointment pursuant to the provisions of the Foreign Service 
Act may in their Foreign Service status be assigned for rotation pur- 
poses to positions in Washington. 

Given the need for, and the absence of suitably trained Foreign 
Service personnel, ICA and the Coordinator’s Office are faced with 
the problem of attempting to meet its requirements within the limits 
of the civil service and the pay ceiling of GS-15. The amendments 
to section 527(b) will permit ICA to have access to individuals with 
the level of competence and experience necessary to do an improved 
job. Since the amendment was advanced by the executive branch 
after the Bureau of the Budget had approved the administrative 
budget of the Agency, the compensation for these positions for fiscal 
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year 1960 will be met by a reallocation of administrative funds from 
positions of a lower priority. 

By increasing the number who may be employed in the supergrades 
to 40 and thereby the number who may ~ compensated without 
regard to the provisions of the Classification Act of 1949 to 65, the 
presently authorized employment of 25 excepted individuals in grade 
15 or below is unaffected. 

The third amendment to this section will permit an increase in the 
salary of the Deputy Director of ICA from $19,000 to. $20,000 a year. 
This is one of the six offices provided for under the authority of section 
1(d) of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953. The Federal Executive 
Pay Act of 1956 set the compensation of each of these six offices at 
$19,000. The increase in the Deputy Director’s salary from $19,000 
to $20,000 reflects more accurately the level of the duties and responsi- 
bilities and establishes a proper alinement between the salary of the 
Director ($21,000) and that of the Deputy Directors ($19,000). The 
ee of Deputy Director is comparable to the Assistant Secretary 
evel of the executive departments all of whom receive $20,000. 

The committee expects that these new positions will only be filled 
when, in the considered judgment of the Coordinator, topflight indi- 
viduals are found. They are not to be regarded as additional positions 
to be filled with court favorites or mediocrities. 

Section 401(g)(2) amends section 527(c) of the act by inserting an 
additional sentence. In previous years the committee has expressed 
its interest in improved and expanded personnel procedures by ICA 
in carrying out its overseas responsibilities. An inability to secure 
adequate numbers of qualified personnel for overseas positions has 
been a chronic problem. It is the committee’s concern to help find 
ways of meeting this problem more effectively and economically. The 
language in this amendment expresses an intent that the Director 
fully explore ways in which the civil service laws and facilities might 
be used to improve the overseas personnel operations of ICA. 


Section 401(h), adding a new Section 533A: Inspector General and 
Comptroller 

This subsection adds a new section 533A to the Mutual Security 
Act which establishes a new office directly under the Under Secretary 
of State responsible for the overall coordination of the mutual security 
program (currently the Honorable C. Douglas Dillon) to check up on 
the efficiency and effectiveness of mutual security operations. 

Investigations conducted by the Foreign Affairs Committee’s own 
Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs, by the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs of the 
Committee on Government Operations, and by the General Account- 
ing Office have provided evidence of waste and poor administration 
in the carrying out of the mutual security program in some countries. 

On the basis of this evidence, it appears that, while a continued 
review of the mutual security program by committees of the Congress 
and by the General Accounting Office will continue to be essential, 
the International Cooperation Administration’s efforts to control and 
evaluate its own operations have been less effective than they 
should be. 

The purpose of the new section 533A is to give a single individual 
with the necessary supporting personnel, a sufficiently high place in 
the executive hierarchy, sufficient independence from control by oper- 
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ating officials, together with sufficient authority and money to assure 
that he will be able to detect shortcomings in the mutual security 
rogram and to make recommendations for correction which cannot 
be disregarded by those administering the program and to suspend 
particular operations pending a decision by the Under Secretary. 

The Office of the Inspector General and Comptroller is established 
in the Department of State responsible only to the designated Under 
Secretary of State. The office is to be headed by the Inspector General 
and Comptroller at a salary of $19,000 per year. He will be completely 
free of the Director of the International Cooperation Administration 
who also reports directly to the Under Secretary. A Deputy Inspector 
General and Comptroller, at a salary of not to exceed $17,500 per 
year is also provided, together with such other personnel as may be 
necessary. The positions of Inspector General and Deputy Inspector 
General are in addition to those now provided for in the act. 

The Inspector General and Comptroller is made responsible for 
establishing a system of financial controls as well as supervising and 
auditing its operation. In addition to these financial Neer aenae 
he is given authority for evaluating the effectiveness of mutual security 
personnel and operations in attaining their intended objectives. He 
is also provided with a staff of investigators to seek out improper 
activities in connection with the mutual security program. 

The administration of the military assistance program is assigned 
to the Secretary of Defense by section 523 of the Mutual Security Act. 
It is intended, however, that the Inspector General and Comptroller 
shall perform for the military assistance program the same functions 
as he does for economic assistance except that he is not expected to 
make evaluations of the effectiveness of the program in attainin 
strictly military objectives. It is intended, however, that he will 
check on the control and utilization of military equipment and evaluate 
the political and economic consequences of the military assistance 
program on recipient countries. 

One of the difficulties involved in past efforts of the International 
Cooperation Administration to exercise effective control has arisen out 
of the financing of the Internal Audit Division out of appropriations 
for general administration expenses. This has resulted in the control 
function having to compete with the operating divisions of the or- 
ganization for the limited administrative and travel funds available. 

Subsection (d) of the new section 533A authorizes the Office of the 
Inspector General and Comptroller to draw on funds appropriated for 
the operation of the various mutual security programs to finance its 
operations. 

The Inspector General and Comptroller is not given authority over 
the multilateral technical assistance programs which are carried on by 
international organizations (United Nations agencies and the Organ- 
ization of American States, section 306); the programs for migrants, 
refugees, and escapees, section 405; the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, section 406; the United Nations program for Palestine refugees, 
section 407; and U.S. participation in the operations of the NATO 
headquarters, section 408. 


Section 401(i)(1), amending Section 537 (c): Korean Housing 
_In 1956 the Congress authorized the use of $12 million of Korean 
aid funds for the construction or purchase of living quarters, office 
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space, or other facilities for our personnel in Korea. The necessity 
for this legislation arose from the acute shortage of housing and other 
facilities in Korea resulting from the Korean war. Another $6 million 
was similarly authorized to be used in 1957 and $8 million more was 
authorized in 1958, thereby bringing the total to $26 million. Section 
401(d)(2) of the bill authorizes an increase in the ceiling from $26 to 
$27.5 million. The additional authority will permit the construction 
of additional office space in Seoul, the construction of maintenance 
shops, and the construction of housing at Pusan and Taejon. 


Section 401(1)(2), amending Section 587(f): Requirements for Congress- 
ional Presentation 

This paragraph revises the language of section 537(f) to broaden 
and to make more specific its requirements. ‘The General Accounting 
Office has in recent years analyzed the material submitted by the 
Executive to the Committees on Foreign Affairs and Appropriations 
of the House in support of the request for the authorization and 
appropriation of funds for the mutual security program. A number 
of recommendations for the improvement of the material included in 
these presentations have been submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by the Comptroller General and by Hon. Porter Hardy, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Monetary 
Affairs of the Government Operations Committee. As a result of 
these recommendations last year, section 537(f) was included in the 
Mutual Security Act, which provides as follows: 


During the annual presentation to the Congress of requests 
for authorizations and appropriations under this act, a de- 
tailed explanation of the method by which the proposed 
programs for each country have been arrived at shall be 
submitted, including all significant factors considered in 
arriving at such proposed programs. 

A review of the material initially presented in support of the request 
for 1960 mutual security funds by the General Accounting Office and 
by the Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs of 
the Government Operations Committee has indicated that a more 
detailed presentation, including a more complete explanation of the 
way in which the amounts programed for individual countries were 
arrived at, would be helpful to the Congress. 

The revised language makes more precise the information to be sup- 
plied in future presentation of requests for mutual security authoriza- 
tions and appropriations. 

Section 401(j), amending Section 543(d): Saving Provisions 

Section 543(d) of the Mutual Security Act contains saving provisions 
pooveding that funds previously appropriated, pursuant to provisions 
ater repealed, shall continue evaiab e for their original purposes. 
Similarly, it provides for the redesignation of references to any pro- 
visions later renumbered or redesignated. Section 401(e) effects 
technical amendments so as to continue these saving provisions 
without the necessity of adding additional references to new acts each 
year as they are enacted. 


Section 401(k), repealing Section 549: Repeal 
This section repeals section 549 of the Mutual Security Act which 
authorized the continued availability of technical cooperation funds 
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and of funds for West Berlin for 3 months beyond the end of the 
fiscal year for which the appropriation was made. Since the technical 
cooperation authorization now provides that technical cooperation 
funds shall continue to be available until expended, and since there 
is no longer a separate authorization and appropriation for U.S. 


responsibility in Germany (West Berlin), the existing section 549 is 
no longer necessary. 


CHAPTER V. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN HEALTH; 
COLOMBO PLAN COUNCIL FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION ; 
AND AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


Section 501: International Cooperation in Health 

The Congress recognizes the need of international cooperation in 
combating diseases and other health deficiencies and in eliminating 
their basic causes. 

Health has long been a major feature of the mutual security pro- 
gram. Funds for technical cooperation, defense support, and devel- 
opment assistance and special assistance, among others, have been 
expended for health objectives. Health activities are warmly wel- 
comed by both governments and the people of the cooperating 
countries. It is possible through health programs to demonstrate 
U.S. concern for people themselves. 

Three special health programs are proposed for fiscal year 1960. 
‘Two of these, the proposed community water supply program and the 
proposed grant for international medical research, are new. The third, 
the malaria eradication program, is going into its third year. 

Two of the three programs are designed to attack mass disease 
problems. In the case of malaria, Congress has already authorized 
and appropriated funds for U.S. participation in an overall worldwide 
effort to wipe this disease from the face of the earth. The experience 
and success of the program to date provides conclusive evidence that 
realization of the program’s objective is possible provided there is no 
slackening of effort. For the malaria program, $30 million is pro- 
posed for biJateral programs and $3 million and $2 million, respec- 
tively, to the World Health Organization and the Pan American 
Health Organization. 

The proposed community water supply program will attack the 
world’s most widespread killer—diarrhea dieohen Technical sup- 
port on a broad front is needed to encourage and aid the organization 
and adoption of practical programs to serve the water supply needs for 
better health, increased productivity, industrial expansion, and im- 
proved standards of living. The committee is favorably impressed 
with the projects to supply safe water in less developed countries. 
This activity effectively promotes economic development by develop- 
ing the human resources, energy and health of the people on whom 
increased production is dependent. It is anticipated that the new 
program will provide for the development of municipal and village 
water supply systems and that funds authorized for special assistance 
will be allocated for this purpose. 

This program will be carried out in collaboration with other na- 
tions, the World Health Organization, and the Pan American Health 

anization. The sum of $5 million from special assistance funds 
will be used for this purpose in fiscal year 1960. 
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In addition to the above two programs, an amount of $1 million 
from special assistance funds is proposed for international medical 
research. These funds will be used to assist in implementing pro- 
grams of research and related programs directed at heart disease, 
cancer, and other diseases common to mankind or unique to individual 
regions. 

A coordinated international research program holds promise for all 
people. The past has given us discoveries by scientists in many 
nations which have benefited mankind everywhere. Cooperation in 
this work is necessary. Even greater accomplishments can be ex- 
pected it. the future under a cooperative program wherein all nations 
can make maximum contribution to the storehouse of scientific 
knowledge. 


Section 502: Colombo Plan 


Section-502 authorizes an appropriation to the Department of State 
from time to time of such sums as may be necessary for the United 
States to maintain membership in the Colombo plan. 

The Colombo plan, established in 1950, is more a manner of opera- 
tion than an agency or institution. Its formal name is the Consultative 
Committee for Cooperative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia. It has 18 free world members: Austrialia, Burma, 
Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Federation 
of Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom (including Singapore, Sarawak, and North 
Borneo), the United States, and Vietnam. 

There is no single or master plan. Each member country carries 
out its own development program but has the benefit of consultation 
through the Consultative Committee which is the principal organi- 
zational unit. The annual meetings of the Committee afford an oppor- 
tunity for an informal review of the economic progress of each member 
country, consideration of the assistance provided the member countries 
by the more developed countries, and an exchange of views on eco- 
nomic development experience, problems, and prospects, including a 
survey of resources supplied through private investment, international 
institutions, private foundations, and other sources. 

In addition to the Consultative Committee there is also the Council 
for Technical Cooperation and its Bureau for Technical Cooperation. 
The Council has a twofold purpose: (1) to facilitate the provision of 
technical assistance by one member country to another, and (2) to 
promote the dissemination of information on the operations of the 
Colombo plan. The Council consists of one representative of each 
government on the Consultative Committee. The Council does not 
itself administer technical assistance or information programs. Since 
January 1959 the United States has been a member of the Council. 
Each member country is assessed an equal amount that currently is 
$6,000 per year. The language in this bill will permit the United 
States to appropriate a sum for this annual assessment. 

The Bureau is the only element of the Colombo plan with a perma- 
nent staff. It is located at Colombo, Ceylon, and consists of a director, 
an information officer, and a small staff of local personnel. The 
Bureau collates information provided by the members and prepares 
staff materials. 

The Colombo plan’s emphasis on technical assistance complements 
that of the United States in this area. From 1950 through June 1958 
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the members spent $31.3 million for training awards, experts, and 
technical equipment. Almost 7,000 training awards have been made 
and the services of more than 1,000 technicians utilized. 

The growing volume of capital development expenditures supplied 
by local and foreign sources has increased the need for technical 
assistance. It is in the U.S. interests to participate actively in this 
plan. 


Section 503: Amendments to Other Laws 


The Mutual Security Act of 1958, Public Law 477 of the 85th 
Congress, amended the Defense Base Act so that its uniform work- 
men’s compensation coverage would be extended to employees working 
abroad under contracts approved and financed by the United States 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. The coverage, 
however, was limited to contracts entered into on or after June 30, 
1958. The present amendment makes the Defense Base Act also 
applicable to contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1958, but not 
completed as of the date of enactment of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959. This amendment will also have the effect of making the 
provisions of the War Hazards Compensation Act (22 U.S.C. 1701) 
applicable to this same category of employees as of the same date. 

In the case of contracts to which the United States is not a formal 
party, the coverage under the War Hazards Compensation Act may 
be waived. Non-U.S. citizens and employees of contractors or sub- 
contractors engaged exclusively in the furnishing of materials or 
supplies are excluded from the benefits of the Defense Base Act. 
Furthermore, the Secretary of Labor has the authority to waive the 
application of that act on the recommendation of the head of the 
agencies affected. 

THE PIPELINE 


As it did last year the committee explored the size of the unexpended 
balances of the mutual security program. These unexpended bal- 
ances, commonly called the pipeline, are funds that have been obli- 
pict for goods and services which are on order but have not yet 

een delivered, and thus have not yet been paid for. Following are 
the annual unexpended balances for the entire mutual ty man pro- 


gram—military and nonmilitary—at the close of each fiscal year 
since 1950: 

Billion Billion 
Tain ns cee wblituwaeee Se ROR iae a Laid nathnitinimbs etn $7.9 
ng re ee Fo 4. Lee. oo polkas daoamenk lee 6. 3 
RSI I ge RR ES OY Pes eee beatae 6. 1 
Beads. £3. 2. FSU Se BG) OF 190GGi . . . GU bs WU. A 5.3 
Weis is oud bitewcéaswdussod 9. 5| 1959 (estimate) _.._......._--- 4.7 


An argument frequently put forward by those who want to reduce 
ae oa is to refer to the unexpended balances that exist at 
the end of each fiscal year. Such unexpended balances, it is argued, 
are “available.” But it must be remembered that their availability 
is limited only to paying for obligations already incurred; they are 
not available to move the program forward through the purchase of 
additional goods and services. These can only be secured by meking 
available new or unobligated money. Some critics have used the 
word “availability” without any qualifying phrase and in reference 


to sums of money that have no immediate identification with the 
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annual appropriation for the mutual security program. Within the 
term “availability” they include loans of the Export-Import Bank, 
sales of surplus agricultural commodities under Public Law 480 as 
well as activities financed under the mutual security program. If 
“availability” is limited to unobligated money for the next fiscal year, 
the sum would be the new money appropriated pursuant to authoriza- 
tions contained in this bill plus any unobligated carryover that can 
be used, i.e., $3.6 billion plus about $39 million of fiscal year 1959 
money, a total of $3.64 billion. 

Unexpended balances are not peculiar to the mutual security pro- 
gram. The following table compares the unexpended balances of 
the military assistance portion of the program with those of the De- 
partment of Defense. 








[In billions] 
Military Military 
assistance Department assistance | Department 
Fiscal year under mutual) of Defense Fiscal year under mutual] of Defense 
security pro- security pro- 
gram gram 

llc stinnitnndnees nadie $1. 2 SRI it ML «« cnthiennesindineana $6.2 $45.3 
3083553. sdédi iiss 5.6 38.1 POU sAd pe deeclechhink 4.6 37.5 
Bids aanedhncheas 8.4 PD Ot Scan tkneanactonndnn 4.2 34.6 
Beh a bsbb odd ceescasd 8.5 Me Ps wcrtacssctabeses 3.4 32.1 
WEG 65 a doe dsonsecnnss 7.7 55.0 || 1950 (estimate) ...-.. 2.6 32.3 


In reporting the bill for the Department of Defense Appropriation, 
1960, the House Committee on Appropriations made this observation 
about the size and trend of unobligated and unexpended balances for 
the Department of Defense: 


The Committee believes that the unobligated and unex- 
pended balance (of the Department of Defense) are now at 
about the lowest practical level consistent with a defense 
program of the current size. 


That committee noted further that the Department of Defense— 


has made excellent progress in recent years in reducing these 
unobligated and unexpended balances. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs submits that the same comments 
are pertinent to the mutual security program. 

The Department of Agriculture’s unexpended balance stood at $2 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1956. In 1957 it rose to $3 billion. 
For 1958 it was $4.8 billion and for the current fiscal year it is esti- 
mated to be $3.3 billion. The unexpended balances of all other 
Government agencies (excluding Defense, Agriculture, and the mutual 
security program) were $26.8 billion in 1956, $24.7 billion in 1957, 
$29.6 billion in 1958, and are estimated at $32 billion in June 1959. 

The reduction in the unexpended balances of the military part of 
the mutual security program has been brought about by spending 
more than the amount of the new appropriation. If this process 
were continued indefinitely it would bankrupt the entire program. 

The economic part of the mutual security program shows a close 
correlation, particularly in recent years, among unexpended balances, 
appropriations, and expenditures. 
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{In billionsy 





Appropria- 
tions, ad- 
Fiscal year Unexpended | justed for | Expenditures 
balance transfers and 
reimburse- 
ments 
a ctl lpepntarttpiiensphcianaamnrtitnlasinindilslinniitiaintpibhintletiel 
I is cnc dcewindenicccedvcnes scatscemmnmoccsousdecocadssenbasus $2.2 $3.8 $3.4 
i aiainsdvinanp’nnandinneitn Siehied aabsbnade amen 1.5 2.1 2.8 
Bicccwecccccccceccc cc ccw cn ccccnencccccccnsccsceseccccccseces 1.4 2.0 2.1 
Tkdenensnegesowsacconcccounennnesaseenpesninatacqnbiepaine 1.6 1.9 1.7 
TOGA. oc ec reccccceww enc cwwes ence cee sc cence ccnseccsccescnsccoss 1.8 1.5 1.2 
WWGB ccc cece wwe nwwe ence en nn enn n wesw ren ncoenscnncnnscecessesee= 1.7 1.8 1.9 
DE nsdoskeosrundedebhen des sped saedaseupssdshdeccuscggesesiees 1.7 1.6 1.5 
BGT ccncccceccwccccwwc cn ccseccccccc ccc ccc nccesaceceencwesenges 1.8 1.7 1.6 
Ween cccnsccndcncccc sc cunecccnceweccenccemepeccntececcouessed 1.8 1.5 1.4 
WOUD COMIMINNO) on. 255 5 - keds enone deen sd 2.1 1.8 1.5 





Norte.—Excludes Development Loan Fund supplemental of $150,000,000. 


The argument has also been made that the mutual security program 
not only has large unexpended balances but that it also has tremendous 
unobligated amounts. The following figures taken from the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1960 show the unexpended and unobli- 
gated amounts for the mutual security program, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Agriculture, and all other Federal 


agencies. 
[In billions] 




















Depart- | Mutual Agricul- 

ment of security ture All others 

Defense program 

we _ oman a — temmanins — ant | 

Unexpended June 30, 1956__.......-- aa avec $37.5 $6. 5 $2.0 $26. 8 
Unobligated June 30, 1956. ........:..........-.-----..- 12.7 | .4 .2 19.6 
Unexpended June 30, 1957.....-.------ eneieeniadl 34.6 | 6.3 3.0 24.7 
Unobligated June 30, 1957__..-..-- bi cegewbedeatientl 11.0 | 9 1.6 17.7 
Unexpended June 20, 1968......................--.-...- 32.1 | 5.4 | 4.8 29.6 
Unobligated June 30, 1958___..--- eke sella cata 8.3 | 3 3.4 20. 6 
Unexpended June 20, 1960... ............5..-.......-.... 32.3 | 5.0 3.3 32.0 
Unobligated June 30, 1959- , capris citatheteaine 6.9 | .4 | 1.7 21.0 
Unexpended June 30, 1960 (estimated) .............---- | 32.2 | 5.5 | 2.3 31.7 
Uncbligated June 30, 1960 (estimated)-_............--- . 6.4 | 4] 8 20.5 


| 








Note.—Mutual security program balances include public debt funds for the investment guarantee pro- 
gram of $200,000,000. 


Mutual security program unobligated figures in above table exclude reservations; the latter item is also 


excluded from Department of Defense figures. Reservations are included, however, in mutual security 
program unexpended. 

Reservations of the military assistance portion of the mutual security progrem are made pursuant to the 
provisions of section 108 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended. To all intents 
and purposes this is an obligation on the part of the mutual security program. Under the reservation 
procedure equipment on order for the mutual security program is financed initially from regular Depart- 
ment of Defense procurement funds. At the time orders are placed, funds are reserved in the mutual secu- 
rity program military assistance accounts for future reimbursement to the procurement accounts of the 
military service. 


In short, the fiscal side of the mutual security program compares 
favorably with that of other Government agencies. In most cases it 
is considerably better. 


LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR PROPAGANDA 


Reports of waste and inefficiency in the operation of the mutual 
security program, even when subsequent investigation proves them to 
be exaggerated or false, are widely circulated and frequently repeated. 
At the same time the accomplishments of the program and its role in 
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the attainment of our foreign policy objectives are not well publicized 
or widely known. 

This situation apparently is aggravated by the fact that those re- 
sponsible for our foreign policy and for the operation of the mutual 
security program are reluctant to provide the public with frequent 
and full reports and other information on mutual security operations 
because of the provisions of section 508 of the Mutual Security Act 
which reads as follows: 


None of the funds herein authorized to be appropriated nor 
any counterpart funds shall be used to pay for personal serv- 
ices or printing, or for other expenses of the dissemination 
within the United States of general propoganda in support 
of the mutual security program, or to pay the travel or other 
expenses outside the United States of any citizen or group of 
citizens of the United States for the purpose of publicizing 
such program within the United States. 


The Committee believes that the Executive is applying section 508 
much too restrictively, and urges that fuller information be made 
available to the public and through the use of any appropriate means 
or media for making known to the public more effectively what is being 
done under the mutual security program and what its basic programs 
are. The Committee reiterates the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House at the time that the language of section 508 was 
accepted by the House conferees in 1952: 


The committee of conference recognized the desirability of 
preventing any use of funds for propaganda i in support of the 
mutual security program. At the same time there should not 
be any interference with the supplying of full information to 
the Congress and to the public concerning the operations of 
the mutual security program. The committee of conference 
believes that it is possible for those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the mutual security act to maintain a sharp 
distinction between propaganda and the supplying of infor- 
mation as to the results attained under the program, and that 
this section of the conference agreement should not interfere 
with the recognized procedures for keeping the public and the 
Congress informed (p. 18, H. Rept. 2031, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

PRIVATE CHANNELS OF TRADE 


Section 402 of the Mutual Security Act requires that funds author- 
ized under that section be used in accordance with certain standards 
as to use of private channels of trade to the maximum extent 
practicable. 

During the past 5 years about $2 billion in funds appropriated for 
the ICA and its predecessor agencies has been spent to finance expor- 
tation of surplus agricultural commodities from the United States. 
The bulk of these funds has been spent on programs established first 
under section 550 and then under section 402 of the mutual security 
legislation. A very substantial portion of the commodities involved 
have come from the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
CCC export subsidies were paid on much of the remainder. Even 
where the commodities involved have come from CCC stocks, how- 
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ever, ICA funds have, with few exceptions, been paid to private 
exporters who purchased the commodities from CCC pee resold them 
to foreign governments or importers. 

An investigation now in process by another committee of the Con- 
gress has already developed evidence of very substantial markups, in 
some cases, between the prices at which CCC sold commodities and 
the prices at which ICA financed the very same commodities for export. 
This investigation has also disclosed that an extremely high percentage 
of ICA funds is being paid to a small number of very large firms. 
For example, six firms, with their subsidiaries, received a total of 
more than $518 million in ICA funds in the 3% year period from 
January 1954, through June 1957. This committee is aware of no 
real effort or attempt on the part of ICA to determine what services 
are being performed by private exporters, the extent to which their 
services are necessary, whether the cost of such services is reasonable, 
and whether it would be more appropriate to compensate exporters 
for necessary services as agents or brokers rather than as entrepreneurs. 

The extent to which ICA has financed shipments of commodities 
acquired from CCC at prices exceeding the CCC sales price, plus the 
reasonable value of necessary services provided by the exporters, is 
not yet known. However, wherever that occurs, it has the effect of 
unnecessarily increasing the cost of commodities to the importing 
country and thus the cost to the U.S. taxpayers of financing such 
transactions. 

Section 522(b) of the Mutual Security Act authorizes direct pro- 
curement of commodities by ICA from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and such direct transfers of commodities have been carried 
out in a number of instances. 

The committee desires to emphasize that language in the act with 
respect to use of private channels of trade “to the maximum extent 
practicable” should not be construed as a mandate that private trade 
channels be used under any and all circumstances without considera- 
tion of the cost to the American taxpayer. It should be clear, under 
any reasonable interpretation of the law, that ICA is not required to 
finance exportation and sale for foreign currencies of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in a manner which results in excessive costs to the 
taxpayers. Questions of efficiency and economy should be carefully 
considered in determining whether and how it is “practicable’”’ to use 
private channels of trade in particular transactions. 

This committee supports the objectives of avoiding direct State 
trading in these transactions and of keeping the commodities in private 
trade channels so far as practicable. However, it wishes to emphasize 
that economy and efficiency are to be carefully considered in deter- 
mining “practicability.” In particular, it would appear that where 
a transaction is essentially between two arms of the U.S. Gov ernment, 
the ICA and the CCC, a careful study should be made to determine 
whether a more advantageous form of transfer might be arranged. 

In past years, CCC has sold most of the commodities in its inventory 
at reduced prices for export. More recently its procedures have been 
or are being changed to provide for payment of subsidies, mostly in 
kind, on exports from private stocks. 
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A typical transaction in grain, financed under section 402 under cur- 
rent procedures, would be carried out substantially as follows: 

The ICA first makes a basic bilateral agreement with the recipient 
foreign country as to the dollar value and the commodity composition 
of the section 402 program, and the rate of exchange to be used. ICA 
then issues a procurement authorization to the foreign country, and a 
letter of commitment to a U.S. bank which is an agreement to reim- 
burse the bank for payments it makes to suppliers for commodities 
delivered to importers. 

The foreign country then authorizes importers of that country to use 
the funds made available as described above. 

The importer of the foreign country then arranges with a U.S 
exporter for the purchase and delivery of agricultural commodities 
in accordance with normal competitive practices in international 
trade. The importer arranges for a letter of credit by the aforesaid 
bank to cover payment for the commodities purchased, and the im- 
porter deposits or agrees with his own government to deposit the local 
currency equivalents of the dollar credits. The making of this deposit 
is the responsibility of the recipient country, irrespective of the per- 
forman:e of the foreign importer. 

The exporter purchases the commodity in the quantities required 
from U.S. private trade stocks (or in some cases from CCC), makes 
arrangements for the packaging and delivery to the port of exit and 
for inspection and loading. 

The exporter now presents to the letter of credit bank various docu- 
ments evidencing delivery of commodities to the importer, and the 
exporter is paid by the bank. His dealing with the importer however 
is based on the export price, which is lower than the market price, 
and he is paid by the bank on the letter of credit at that export igre e. 

He is, however, permitted to obtain a subsidy from the CCC 
make up for this difference in price. Upon presentation of the en 
documents to the CCC, he receives the subsidy, usually in kind (that 
is, in the form of the same commodities which were exported in quan- 
tities having a value equal to the subsidy). Meanwhile the exporter 
has paid the supplier from whom he purchased commodities on the 
open market the market value price. 

The letter of credit bank then presents the required documents to 
ICA and is reimbursed by the United States for payments made by it 
under the letter of credit. 


USE OF EXCESS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY FOR ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


The committee hopes that particular effort will be made to further 
the purposes of the Mutual Security Act through use of excess prop- 
erty of the U.S. Government agencies, and believes that this utiliza- 
tion of excess property should be favored by agencies holding or dis- 
posing of it. ‘This would be a highly constructive use of this property 
which is no longer needed for the purposes for which the Government 
originally purchased it and which might otherwise not only go unused 
but run up storage and maintenance costs. An example of what 
might be done along this line is a proposal for furnishing excess 
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Government stocks of machine tools and equipment to several coun- 
tries for use by small industries. There is now authority to utilize 
excess property under the act either by purchasing it at the price 
established in accordance with law by GSA or the holding agency, 
or possibly in special circumstances at no cost in accordance with 
applicable regulations, for use in country programs, or by furnishing 
it to other countries at the price for excess property pursuant to the 
authority in section 535(b) of the act. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, as intro- 
duced, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
iaw in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


AN ACT To promote the security and foreign policy of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited 
as the “Mutual Security Act of 1954.” This Act is divided into 
chapters and titles, according to the following table of contents: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Chapter I—Mruuirary AssistTaNcE 
Chapter II—Economic AssIsTANCE 
Title I—Derrensr Support 
Title [I—DrveLtopment Loan Funp 
Title II1I—Trcunicat CooPpeRraTION 
Title [V—Srreciat AssIsTANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
Chapter III—Contineency Funp 
Chapter IV—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 2. SrareMEeNt or Poticy.—(a) Jt is the sense of Congress that 
peace in the world increasingly depends on wider recognition, both in 
principle and practice, of the dignity and interdependence of man; 
and that the survival of free institutions in the United States can best 
be assured in a worldwide atmosphere of expanded freedom. The 
Congress of the United States recognizing that the peace of the world 
and the security of the United States are endangered as long as inter- 
national communism and the nations it controls continue by threat of 
military action, use of economic pressure, internal subversion, or other 
means to attempt to bring under their domination peoples now free 
and independent and continue to deny the rights of freedom and self- 
eens to peoples and nations once free but now subjéct to such 

omination, declares it to be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue as long as such danger to the peace of the world and to the secu- 
rity of the United States persists to make available to free nations and 
peoples upon request assistance of such nature and in such amounts as 
the United States deems advisable compatible with its own stability, 
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arene, and other obligations, and as may be needed and effectively 
used by such free nations and peoples to help them maintain their 
freedom. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that inasmuch as— 

(1) the United States, through mutual security programs, has 
made substantial contributions to the economic recovery and re- 
habilitation of the nations of Western Europe; 

(2) due in part to those programs, it has been possible for such 
nations to achieve complete economic recovery and to regain their 
military strength; and 

(3) certain other friendly nations of the world remain in need 
of assistance in order that they may defend themselves against 
aggression and contribute to the security of the free world, 

those nations that have been assisted in their recovery should, in the 
future, share with the United States to a greater extent the financial 
burden of providing aid to those countries which are still in need of 
assistance of the type provided under this Act. 

(c) It is the sense of the Congress that assistance under this Act 
shall be administered so as to assist other peoples in their efforts to 
achieve self-government or independence under circumstances which 
will enable fo to assume an equal station among the free nations 
of the world and to fulfill their responsibilities for self-government 
or independence. 

(d) It is the sense of the Congress, recognizing the interdependence 
of the freedom and progress of liberty-loving people everywhere, that 
the United States within the limits of its other obligations has an 
abiding interest in assisting the efforts of the people of the world to 
realize their aspirations for improved living standards, for education, 
for governments of their own choosing and for dignity and respect as 
individual human beings. 


Cuaprer I—Mutirary AssIsTaNCcE 


Sec. 101. Purpose or Cnaprer.—The Congress of the United States 
reaffirms the policy of the United States to achieve international peace 
and security through the United Nations so that armed force shall not 
be used except in the common defense. The Congress hereby finds that 
the efforts of the United States and other nations to promote peace and 
security require additional measures of support based upon the prin- 
ciple of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid. It is the 

urpose of this chapter to authorize measures in the common defense 
including the furnishing of military assistance to friendly nations and 
international organizations in order to promote the foreign policy, se- 
curity, and general welfare of the United States and to facilitate the 
effective participation of such nations in arrangements for individual 
and collective self-defense. In furnishing such military assistance, it 
remains the policy of the United States to continue to exert maximum 
efforts to achieve universal control of weapons of mass destruction and 
universal regulation and reduction of armaments, including armed 
forces, under adequate safeguards to protect complying nations 
against violation and evasion. 

The Congress reaffirms its previous expressions favoring the crea- 
tion by the free peoples of the Far East and the Pacific of a joint or- 
ganization, consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to estab- 
lish a program of self-help and mutual cooperation designed to develop 
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their economic and social well-being, to safeguard basic rights and lib- 
erties and to protect their security and independence. 

The Congress hereby reiterates its opposition to the seating in the 
United Nations of the Communist China regime as the representative 
of China. In the event of the seating of representatives of the Chinese 
regime in the Security Council or General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, the President is requested to inform the Congress insofar as is 
compatible with the requirements of national security, of the implica- 
tions of this action upon the foreign policy of the United States and 
our foreign relationships, including that created by membership in the 
United Nations, together with any recommendations which he may 
have with respect to the matter. 

Sec. 102. Genera, Aurnorrry.—Military assistance may be fur- 
nished under this chapter on a grant or loan basis and upon such 
other appropriate terms as may be agreed upon, by the procurement 
from any source and the transfer to eligible nations and international 
organizations of equipment, materials, and services or by the provision 
of any service, including the assignment or detail of members of the 
Armed Forces and other personnel of the Department of Defense 
solely to assist in an advisory capacity or to perform other duties of 
a non-combatant nature, including military training or advice. 

Sec. 103. AurHorizaTions.—(a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use beginning in the fiscal year 

1959] 1960 to carry out the purposes of this chapter not to exceed 
F850 1200 to $1,440,000,000, which shall remain available until 
expended. 

(b) Funds made available pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be available for the administrative and operating expenses of 
carrying out the purpose of this chapter including expenses incident 
to United States participation in international security organizations. 

(c) When appropriations made pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section are used to furnish military assistance on terms of repayment 
within ten years or earlier such assistance may be furnished, notwith- 
standing sections 105, 141, and 142, to nations eligible to purchase 
military equipment, materials, and services under section 106. When 
appropriations made pursuant to this section are used to furnish mili- 
tary assistance on terms of repayment within three years or earlier, 
dollar repayments, including dollar proceeds derived from the sale of 
foreign currency received hereunder to any United States Government 
agency or program, may be credited to the current applicable appro- 
priation and shall be available until expended for the purposes of mili- 
tary assistance on terms of repayment, and, notwithstanding section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other pro- 
vision of law relating to the use of foreign currencies or other receipts 
accruing to the United States, repayments in foreign currency may be 
used for the purposes of this chapter: Provided, That the authority in 
this sentence shall apply to repayments from not to exceed $175,000,000 
of the appropriations used for such assistance. 

Sec. 104. Inrrasrrucrure.—(a) The President is authorized to 
make contributions to infrastructure programs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, in accordance with agreements made between 
the member nations, out of funds made available pursuant to this 
section, or section 103, or chapter IX of the Supplemental Appro- 

riation Act, 1953, of amounts totaling not more than $1,000,000,000, 
ess amounts already contributed for such purpose. Such contribu- 
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tions by the United States shall not exceed its proportionate share, as 
heretofore agreed upon, of the expenses of such programs. 

(b) When the President determines that it is in the interest of the 
security of the United States to participate in programs for the acqui- 
sition or construction of facilities in foreign nations for collective 
defense other than programs of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, he may use for such purpose funds made available under section 
103 or local currencies made available under section 402 in amounts 
totaling not more than $50,000,000. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 501 of this Act, no funds other than 
those referred to in subsections (a) and (b) of this section may be ex- 
pended for the purposes of this section. No funds shall be expended 
under this section for rental or purchase of land or for payment of 
taxes. 

Sec. 105. Conprrions AppiicasLe TO Minirary Assistance.—(a) 
Military assistance may be furnished under this chapter to any nation 
whose increased ability to defend itself the President shall have de- 
termined to be important to the security of the United States and 
which is otherwise eligible to receive such assistance. Equipment and 
materials furnished under this chapter shall be made available solely 
to maintain the internal security and legitimate self-defense of the 
recipient nation, or to permit it to participate in the defense of its 
area or in collective security arrangements and measures consistent 
with the Charter of the United Nations. The President shall be 
satisfied that such equipment and materials will not be used to under- 
take any act of aggression against any nation. 

(6) Subject to fulfilling commitments in existence on June 30, 1959, 
no arms or weapons may be furnished to any nation under this chap- 
ter on a grant basis, except where the President determines that the 
national interest requires otherwise and so reports to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate, unless— 

(1) the arms or weapons requested by and furnished to the 
recipient nation are needed to meet the danger of direct Commu- 
nist armed aggression or infiltration, or Communist subversion 
from within, or to perform agreed missions within collective 
defense arrangements under treaties entered into with the United 
States; 

(2) the arms or weapons furnished the recipient nation are 
limited to those of a type and im amounts appropriate to these 
needs; and 

(3) the defense expenditures of the recipient nation, taking 
into account assistance from other sources, do not overburden the 
economy of such nation in such a way as to create internal insta- 
bility, nor strain its relations with its non-Communist neighbor- 
ing nations in such a way as to create regional instability, which 
may overbalance the benefits of the protection provided against 
the external danger. 

[(b)] (c¢) In addition to the authority and limitations contained in 
the preceding subsection, the following provisions shall apply to par- 
ticular areas: 

(1) The Congress welcomes the recent progress in European 
cooperation and reaffirms its belief in the necessity of further 
efforts toward political federation, military integration, and eco- 
nomic unification as a means of building strength, establishing 
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security, and preserving peace in the North Atlantic area. In 
order to provide further encouragement to such efforts, the Con- 
gress believes it essential that this Act should be so administered 
as to support concrete measures to promote greater political fed- 
eration, military integration, and economic unification in Europe, 
including coordinated production and procurement programs par- 
ticipated in by the members of the North Atlantic Tovoay Or- 
ganization to the greatest extent possible with respect to military 
equipment and materials to be utilized for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area. 

(2) Military assistance furnished to any nation in the Near 
East and Africa to permit it to participate in the defense of its 
area shall be furnished only in accordance with plans and ar- 
rangements which shall have been found by. the President to re- 
quire the recipient nation to take an important part therein. 

(3) In furnishing military assistance in Asia, the President 
shall give the fullest assistance, as far as possible directly, to 
the free peoples in that area, including the Associated States of 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, in their creation of a joint organi- 
zation, consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to 
establish a program of self-help and mutual cooperation designed 
to develop their economic and social well-being, to safeguard 
basic rights and liberties, and to protect their security and inde- 
pendence. 

(4) Military assistance may be furnished to the other American 
Republics only in accordance with defense plans which shall have 
been found by the President to require the recipient nation to 

articipate in missions important to the defense of the Western 
Temisphere. The President annually shall review such find- 
ings and shall determine whether military assistance is necessary. 
Internal security requirements shall not normally be the basis 
for military assistance programs to American Republics. 

Sec. 106. Sate or Minirrary Equipment, MarTeriats, AND SErv- 
1ces.—(a) The President may, in order to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter, sell or enter into contracts (without requirement for 
charge to any appropriation or contract authorization) for the pro- 
curement for sale of equipment, materials, or services to any nation or 
international organization: Provided, That prior to the transfer of 
any such equipment, materials, or services to any nation which has not 
signed an agreement under section 142 of this Act or joined with the 
United States in a regional collective defense arrangement, the Presi- 
dent shall have received commitments satisfactory to him that such 
equipment, materials, or services are required for and will be used by 
such nation solely to maintain its internal security, its legitimate 
self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense of the area 
of which it is a part, or in collective security arrangements and meas- 
ures consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, and that it 
will not undertake any act of aggression against any other state. 

(b) Whenever equipment or materials are sold from the stocks of or 
services are rendered by any United States Government agency to 
any nation or international organization as provided in subsection 
( ), such nation or international organization shall first make avail- 
able the fair value, as determined by the President, of such equipment, 
materials, or services before delivery or, when the President deter- 
mines it to be in the best interests of the United States, within sixty 
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days thereafter or, as determined by the President, within a reason- 
able period not to exceed three years. The fair value for the purpose 
of this subsection shall not be less than the value as defined in sub- 
section (h) of section 545: Provided, That with respect to excess 
equipment or materials the fair value may not be determined to be 
less than (i) the minimum value specified in that subsection plus the 
scrap value, or (ii) the market value, if ascertainable, whichever is 
the greater. Before a contract for new production is entered into, or 
rehabilitation work is undertaken, such nation or international organi- 
zation shall (A) provide the United States with a dependable under- 
taking to pay the full amount of such contract or the cost of such 
rehabilitation which will assure the United States against any loss 
on the contract or rehabilitation work, and (B) shall make funds 
available in such amounts and at such times as may be necessary to 
meet the payments required by the contract or the rehabilitation work 
in advance of the time such payments are due, in addition to the 
estimated amount of any damages and costs that may accrue from the 
cancellation of such contract or rehabilitation work. 

(c) Sections 105, 141, and 142 shall not apply with respect to assist- 
ance furnished under this section. 

Seo. 107. Watvers or Law.—(a) The President may perform 
any of the functions authorized under this chapter without regard to 
(1) the provisions of title 10, United States Code, section 7307 (a) ; 
and (2) such provisions as he may specify of the joint resolution of 
November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 4), as amended. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3544 (b) and 8544 (b), personnel of the Department of 
Defense may be assigned or detailed to any civil office for the purpose 
of enabling the President to furnish assistance under this Act. 


Cuapter I]—Economic ASSISTANCE 


TITLE I-—DEFENSE SUPPORT 


Sec. 131. Generar AutHority.—(a) The President is hereby au- 
thorized to furnish, to nations and organizations eligible to receive 
military assistance under Chapter I, or to nations which have joined 
with the United States in a regional collective defense arrangement, 
commodities, services, and financial and other assistance specificall 
designed to sustain and increase military effort. In furnishing suc 
assistance, the President may provide for the procurement and trans- 
fer from any source of any commodity or service (including process- 
ing, storing, transporting, marine insurance, and repairing) or any 
technical information and assistance. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for use beginning in the fiscal year [1959] 1960 to carry out the 
purposes of this section not to exceed [$810,000,000] $750,000,000, 
which shall remain available until expended. 

(c) In proving assistance in the procurement of commodities in 
the United States, United States dollars shall be made available for 
marine insurance on such commodities where such insurance is placed 
on a competitive basis in accordance with normal trade practice pre- 
vailing prior to the outbreak of World War II: Provided, That in the 
event a participating country, by statute, decree, rule, or regulation, 
discriminates against any marine insurance company authorized to do 
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business in any State of the United States, then commodities purchased 
with funds provided hereunder and destined for such country shall 
be insured in the United States against marine risk with a company 
or companies authorized to do a marine insurance business in any 
State of the United States. 

(d) To the extent necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
section in Korea (1) assistance may be furnished under this section 
without regard to the other provisions of this title or chapter I 
and (2) the authority provided in section 307 may be exercised in 
furnishing assistance under subsection (a) of this section; and funds 
available under this section may be used for payment of ocean freight 
charges on shipments for relief and rehabilitation in Korea without 
regard to section 409 of this Act. 

Sec. 141. Conprrions or Exterpmiry ror Assistance.—No as- 
sistance shall be furnished under this title or chapter I to any 
nation or organization unless the President shall have found that 
furnishing such assistance will strengthen the security of the United 
States and promote world peace. No such assistance shall be fur- 
nished to a nation unless it shall have agreed to the provisions re- 

uired by section 142, and such additional provisions as the President 
eems necessary to effectuate the policies and provisions of this title 
or chapter I and to safeguard the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 142. AcrEEMENTs.—(a) No assistance shall be furnished to 
any nation under chapter I or under this title unless such nation shall 
have agreed to— 

(1) join in promoting international understanding and good 
will, and maintaining world peace; 

(2) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi- 
nate causes of international tension; 

(3) fulfill the military obligations, if any, which it has as- 
sumed under multilateral or bilateral agreement or treaties to 
which the United States is a party; 

(4) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, 
the full contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facil- 
ities, and general economic condition to the development and 
maintenance of its own defensive strength and the defensive 
strength of the free world; 

(5) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to de- 
velop its defense capacities; 

(6) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilization 
of the assistance furnished under this title in furtherance of the 
policies and purposes of chapter I or of this title; 

(7) impose appropriate restrictions against transfer of title 
to or possession of any equipment and materials, information, or 
services furnished under chapter I without the consent of the 
President ; 

(8) maintain the security of any article, service, or informa- 
tion furnished under chapter I; 

(9) furnish equipment and materials, services, or other assist- 
ance consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, to the 
United States or to and among other nations to further the 
policies and purposes of chapter I; 

(10) permit continuous observation and review by United 
States representatives of programs of assistance authorized under 
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chapter I or under this title, including the utilization of any 
such assistance and provide the United States with full and 
complete information with respect to these matters, as the Presi- 
dent may require. 

(b) In cases where any commodity is to be furnished on a grant 
basis under this title under arrangements which will result in the 
accrual of proceeds to the recipient nation from the import or sale 
thereof, such assistance shall not be furnished unless the recipient 
nation shall have agreed to establish a Special Account, and 

(i) deposit in the Special Account, under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed upon, currency of the recipient nation 
in amounts equal to such proceeds; 

(ii) make available to the United States such portion of the 
Special Account as may be determined by the President to be 
necessary for the requirements of the United States: Provided, 
That such portion shall not be less than 10 per centum in the case 
of any country to which such minimum requirement has been 
applicable under any Act repealed by this Act; and 

iii) utilize the remainder of the Special Account for pro- 
grams agreed to by the United States to carry out the purposes 
for which new funds authorized by this Act would themselves 
be available or for the advancement of education, including the 
establishment, expansion, or operation of schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities for the promotion of vocational, professional, scientific, 
technological, or general education: Provided, That if amounts in 
such remainder exceed the requirements of such programs, the 
recipient nation may utilize such excess amounts for other pur- 

oses agreed to by the United States which are consistent with the 
oreign policy of the United States: Provided further, That such 
utilization of such excess amounts in all Special Accounts shall 
not exceed the equivalent of $4,000,000: Provided further, That 
whenever funds from such Special Account are used by a country 
to make loans, all funds recewed in repayment of such loans prior 
to termination of assistance to such country shall be reused only 
for such purposes as shall have been agreed to between the coun- 
try and the Government of the United States. 
Any unencumbered balances of funds which remain in the Account 
upon termination of assistance to such nation under this Act shall be 
disposed of for such purposes as may, subject to approval by the Act 
or joint resolution of the Congress, be agreed to between such country 
and the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 143. Assistance To YucostaviA.—In furnishing assistance to 
Yugoslavia, the President shall continuously assure himself (1) that 
Yugoslavia continues to maintain its independence, (2) that Yugo- 
slavia is not participating in any policy or program for the Commu- 
nist conquest of the world, and (3) that the furnishing of such assist- 
ance is in the interest of the national security of the United States. The 
President shall keep the Foreign Relations Committee and the Appro- 

riations Committee of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
presentatives fully and constantly informed of any assistance fur- 
nished to Yugoslavia under this Act. 

Sec. 144. Sourmeast Asta.—Assistance under this title or chapter 
T shall be made available subject to the provisions of sections 141 and 
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142, except that (1) in the case of assistance to the Associated States 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, and (2) in the case of assistance (not 
to exceed in the aggregate 10 per centum of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to section 121, rman unexpended balances of prior ap- 
propriations) to other nations in the area of southeast Asia, the Presi- 
dent may waive specific provisions of section 142 to the extent he may 
deem necessary in the national interest to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. The President or such officer as he may designate shall re- 
port each instance of such waiver to the Foreign Relations, Appropria- 
tions, and Armed Services Committees of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives within thirty days. 


TITLE II—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Sec. 201. Deciaration or Purpose.—The Congress of the United 
States recognizes that the progress of free peoples in their efforts to 
further their economic development, and thus to strengthen their free- 
dom, is important to the security and general welfare of the United 
States. The Congress further recognizes the necessity in some cases of 
assistance to such peoples if they are to succeed in these efforts. The 
Congress accordingly reaffirms that it is the policy of the United States, 
and declares it to be the purpose of this title, to strengthen friendly 
foreign countries by encouraging the development of their economies 
through a competitive free enterprise system ; to minimize or eliminate 
barriers to the flow of private investment capital and international 
trade; to facilitate the creation of a climate Lvseahis to the invest- 
ment of private capital; and to assist, on a basis of self-help and mu- 
tual cooperation, the efforts of free peoples to develop their economic 
resources and to increase their productive capabilities. 

Sec. 202. Genera, Autruoriry.—(a) To carry out the purposes of 
this title, there is hereby created as an agency of the United States of 
America, subject to the direction and supervision of the President, a 
body corporate to be known as the “Development Loan Fund” (herein- 
after referred to in this title as the “Fund”) which shall have suc- 
cession in its corporate name. The Fund shall have its principal 
office in the District of Columbia and shall be deemed, for purposes of 
venue in civil actions, to be a resident thereof. It may establish offices 
in such other place or places as it may deem necessary or appro- 

riate. 

(b) The Fund is hereby authorized to make loans, credits, or guar- 
anties, or to engage in other financing operations or transactions (not 
to include grants or direct purchases of equity securities), to or with 
such nations, organizations, persons or other entities, and on such terms 
and conditions, as it may determine, taking into account (1) whether 
financing could be obtained in whole or in part from other free world 
sources on reasonable terms, (2) the economic and technical soundness 
of the activity to be financed, (3) whether the activity gives reason- 
able promise of contributing to the development of economic resources 
or to the increase of productive capacities in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this title, and (4) the possible adverse effects upon the econ- 
omy of the United States, with special reference to areas of substantial 
labor surplus and to the net position of the United States in its 
balance of trade with the rest of the world, of the activity and the 
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financing operation or transaction involved. Loans shall be made by 
the Fund only on the basis of firm commitments by the borrowers to 
make repayment and upon a finding that there are reasonable pros- 
pects of such repayment. Zhe Fund in its operations shall recognize 
that development loan assistance will be most effective in those coun- 
tries which show a responsiveness to the vital long-term economic, 
political, and social concerns of their people, demonstrate a clear 
willingness to take effective self-help measures, and effectively dem- 
onstrate that such assistance is consistent with, and makes a contri- 
bution to, workable long-term economic development objectives. The 
Fund shall be administered so as to support and encourage private 
investment and other private participation furthering the purposes of 
this title, and it shall be administered so as not to compete with private 
investment capital, the Export-Import Bank or the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The provisions of sec- 
tion 955 of title 18 of the United States Code shall not apply to prevent 
any person, including any individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association, from acting for or participating with the Fund in any 
operation or transaction, or from acquiring any obligation issued in 
connection with any operation or transaction, engaged in by the 
Fund. The authority of section 451(a) of this Act may not be 
used to waive the requirements of this title or of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control] Act of 1951 with respect to this title, nor may the 
authority of section 501 of this Act be used to increase or decrease the 
funds available under this title. No guaranties of equity investment 
against normal business-type risks shal) be made available under this 
subsection nor shall the fractional reserve maintained by the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund for any guaranty made pursuant to this section 
be less in any case than 50 percent of the face amount of such 
guaranty. The President’s semi-annual reports to the Congress on 
7 under this Act, as provided for in section 534 of this Act, 
shall include detailed information on the implementation of this title. 

Sec. 203. CaprrauizaTion.—[[(a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President without fiscal year limitation, for 
advances to the Fund, not to exceed $500,000,000. In addition, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President without fiscal 
year limitation. for advances to the Fund beginning in the fiscal year 
1959, not to exceed $625,000,000.] There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President without fiscal year limitation, for advances 
to the Fund after June 30, 1959, not to exceed $800,000,000. 

Sec. 204. Fiscat Provistons.—(a) All receipts from activities or 
transactions under this title shall be credited to the Fund and, notwith- 
standing section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
or any other provision of law relating to the use of foreign currencies 
or other receipts accruing to the United States, shall be available for 
use for purposes of this title. 

(b) The Fund is authorized to incur, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title, obligations in amounts which may not at any 
time exceed the assets of the Fund. The term “assets of the Fund” as 
used in this section shall mean the amount of liquid assets of the Fund 
at any given time including any amount of capitalization made avail- 
able pursuant to section 203 [(a)] of this Act which has not been 
advanced to the Fund as of such time. The assets of the Fund shall 
be available without fiscal year limitation for any obligations or ex- 
—* in connection with the performance of functions under this 
title. 
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(c) The Fund shall be deemed to be a wholly owned Government 
corporation and shall accordingly be subject to the applicable pro- 
visions of the Government Corporation Control Act, as amended. 

Sec. 205. MANAGEMENT, Powers AND AvTHORITIES.—(a) The 
management of the Fund shall be vested in a Board of Directors 
(hereinafter referred to in this title as the ‘‘Board’’) consisting of the 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, who shall be Chair- 
man, the Director of the International Cooperation Administration, 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, 
the Managing Director of the Fund, and the United States Executive 
Director on the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The Board shall carry out its finctions subject to the foreign 
policy guidance of the Secretary of State. The Board shall act by a 
majority vote participated in by a quorum; and three members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum. Subject to the foregoing sen- 
tence, vacancies in the membership of the Board shall not affect its 
power to act. The Board shall meet for organization purposes when 
and where called by the Chairman. The Board may, in addition to 
taking any other necessary or appropriate actions in connection with 
the management of the Fund, adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws gov- 
erning the conduct of its business and the performance of the authori- 
ties, powers, and functions of the Fund and its officers and employees. 
The members of the Board shall receive no compensation for their 
services on the Board but may be paid actual travel expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence under the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations in connection with travel or absence from their homes or 
regular places of business for purposes of business of the Fund. 

(b) There shall be a Managing Director of the Fund who shall be 
the chief executive officer of the Fund, who shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and whose compensation shall be at a rate of $20,000 a 
year. There shall also be a Deputy Managing Director of the Fund, 
whose compensation shall be at a rate not in excess of $19,000 a year, 
and three other officers of the Fund, whose titles shall be determined 
by the Board and whose compensation shall be at a rate not in excess 
of $18,000 per year. Appointment to the offices provided for in the 
preceding sentence shall be by the Board. The Managing Director, 
in his capacity as chief executive officer of the Fund, the Deputy 
Managing Director and the other officers of the Fund shall perform 
such functions as the Board may designate and shall be subject to the 
supervision and direction of the Board. During the absence or 
disability of the Managing Director or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Managing Director, the Deputy Managing Director shall act 
as Managing Director, or, if the Deputy Managing Director is also 
absent or disabled or the office of Deputy Managing Director is 
vacant, such other officer as the Board may designate shall act as 
Managing Director. The offices provided for in this subsection shall 
be in addition to positions otherwise authorized by law. 

(c) The Fund, in addition to other powers and authorities vested in 
or delegated or assigned to the Fund or its officers or the Board, may: 
enter into, perform, and modify contracts, leases, agreements, or other 
transactions, on such terms as it may deem appropriate, with any 
agency or instrumentality of the United States, with any foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign government agency, or with any person, partner- 
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ship, association, corporation, organization, or other entity, public or 
private, singly or in combination; accept and use gifts or donations of 
services, funds, or property (real, personal or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible) ; contract for the services of attorneys; determine the char- 
acter of and necessity for obligations and expenditures of the Fund, 
and the manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
subject to provisions of law specifically applicable to Government cor- 
orations; acquire and dispose of, upon such terms and conditions and 
or such consideration as the Fund shall determine to be reasonable, 
through purchase, exchange, discount, rediscount, public or private 
sale, negotiation, assignment, exercise of option or conversion rights, 
or otherwise, for cash or credit, with or without endorsement or guar- 
anty, any property, real, personal, mixed, tangible or intangible, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, mortgages, bonds, debentures (including 
convertible debentures), liens, pledges, and other collateral or security, 
contracts, claims, currencies, notes, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, 
acceptances including bankers’ acceptances, cable transfers and all 
other evidences of indebtedness or ownership (provided that equity 
securities may not be directly purchased although such securities may 
be acquired by other means such as by exercise of conversion rights or 
through enforcement of liens, pledges or otherwise to satisfy a previ- 
ously incurred indebtedness), and guarantee payment against any in- 
strument above specified; issue letters of credit and letters of commit- 
ment; collect or compromise any obligations assigned to or held by, 
and any legal or equitable rights accruing to, the Fund, and, as the 
Fund may determine, refer any such obligations or rights to the Attor- 
ney General for suit or collection; adopt, alter and use a corporate seal 
which shall be judicially noticed; require bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of its officers, attorneys, agents and employees 
and pay the premiums thereon; sue and be sued in its corporate name 
(provided that no attachment, injunction, garnishment, or similar 
process, mesne or final, shall be issued against the Fund or any officer 
thereof, including the Board or any member thereof, in his official 
capacity or against property or funds owned or held by the Fund or 
any such officer in his official capacity); exercise, in the payment of 
debts out of bankrupt, insolvent or decedent’s estates, the priority of 
the Government of the United States; purchase one passenger motor 
vehicle for use in the continental United States and replace such vehicle 
from time to time as necessary; use the United States mails in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as the executive departments 
of the Federal Government; and otherwise take any and all actions 
determined by the Fund to be necessary or desirable in making, carry- 
ing out, servicing, compromising, liquidating, or otherwise dealing with 
or realizing on any transaction or operation, or in carrying out any 
function. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the Fund 
or its operations from the application of section 507(b) and 2679 of 
title 28, United States Code or of section 367 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 316), or to authorize the Fund to borrow any funds from 
any source without the express legislative permission of the Congress. 
The Export-Import Bank shal] administer loans made from the Fund, 
as provided in section 505(b) of this Act. 
(d) The Fund shall contribute, from the respective appropriation 
or fund used for payment of salaries, pay or compensation, to the 
civil service retirement and disability fund, a sum as provided by 
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section 4(a) of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 2254a), except that such sum shall be determined by applying 
to the total basic salaries (as defined in that Act) paid to the employees 
of the Fund covered by that Act, the per centum rate determined 
annually by the Civil Service Commission to be the excess of the total 
normal cost per centum rate of the civil service retirement system over 
the employee deduction rate specified in said section 4(a). The Fund 
shall also contribute at least quarterly from such appropriation or 
fund, to the employees’ compensation fund, the amount determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be the full cost of benefits and other pay- 
ments made from such fund on account of injuries and deaths of its 
employees which may hereafter occur. The Fund shall also pay into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts that portion of the cost of ad- 
ministration of the respective funds attributable to its employees, as 
determined by the Civil Service Commission and the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(e) The assets of the Development Loan Fund on the date of 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 shall be transferred as 
of such date to the body corporate created by section 202(a) of this 
Act. In addition, records, personnel, and property of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration may, as agreed by the Managing 
Director and the Director of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration or as determined by the President, be transferred to the Fund. 
Obligations and liabilities incurred against, and rights established or 
acquired for the benefit of or with respect to, the Development Loan 
Fund during the period between August 14, 1957, and the date of 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 1958 are hereby transferred 
to, and accepted and assumed by, the body corporate created by sec- 
tion 202(a) of this Act. A person serving as Manager of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund as of the date of enactment of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958 shall not, by reason of the enactment of that Act, require 
reappointment in order to serve in the office of Managing Director 
provided for in section 205(b) of this Act. 

Sec. 206. Nartonat Apvisory Counciu.—The Fund shall be ad- 
ministered subject to the applicable provisions of section 4 of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act (22 U.S. C. 286b) with respect to the 
functions of the National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. 


TITLE IlI—TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Sec. 301. Decitaration or Purrosr.—It is the policy of the United 
States and the purpose of this title to aid the efforts of the peoples of 
economically underdeveloped areas to develop their resources and im- 
prove their working and living conditions by encouraging the ex- 
change of technical knowledge and skills and the flow of investment 
capital to countries which provide conditions under which such tech- 
nical assistance and capital can effectively and constructively con- 
tribute to raising standards of living, creating new sources of wealth, 
increasing productivity and expanding purchasing power. 

_ Sec. 302. Genera Autuoriry anp Derrinition.—The President 

Is authorized to furnish assistance in accordance with the provisions 

of this title through bilateral technical cooperation programs. As 

used in this title, the term “technical cooperation programs” means 
4161359 —6 
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programs for the international interchange of technical knowledge 
and skills designed to contribute primarily to the balanced and in- 
tegrated development of the economic resources and productive capa- 
cities of economically underdeveloped areas. Such activities shall be 
limited to economic, engineering, medical, educational, labor, agricul- 
tural, forestry, fishery, csi and fiscal surveys, demonstration, 
training, and similar projects that serve the purpose of promoting the 
development of economic resources, productive capacities, and trade 
of economically underdeveloped areas, and training in public admin- 
istration. The term “technical cooperation programs” does not in- 
clude such activities authorized by the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 6) as are not primarily 
related to economic development, nor activities undertaken now or 
hereafter pursuant to the International Aviation Facilities Act (62 
Stat. 450), nor activities undertaken now or hereafter in the admin- 
istration of areas occupied by the United States Armed Forces. 

Sec. 303. Prerequisrres To Assistance.—<Assistance shall be made 
available under section 302 of this Act only where the President 
determines that the nation being assisted— 

(a) pays a fair share of the cost of the program; 

(b) provides all necessary information concerning such pro- 
gram and gives the program full publicity ; 

(c) seeks to the maximum extent possible full coordination and 
integration of technical cooperation programs being carried on 
in that nation; 

(d) endeavors to make effective use of the results of the pro- 
gram; and 

(e) cooperates with other nations participating in the program 
in the mutual exchange of technical knowledge and skills. 

Sec. 304. Aurnorization.—There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to remain available until expended not to 
exceed [[$150,000,000] $179,500,000 for use beginning in the fiscal 
year [1959] 1/960 to carry out the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 305. Limrration on Use or Funps.—Funds made available 
under section 304 may be expended to furnish assistance in the form of 
equipment or commodities only where necessary for instruction or 
demonstration purposes. 

Sec. 306. MuiriuaTeRAL TECHNICAL CooPERATION AND RELATED 
Procrams.—<As one means of accomplishing the purposes of this title 
and this Act, the United States is authorized to participate in multi- 
lateral technical cooperation and related programs carried on by 
the United Nations, the Organization of American States, their related 
organizations, and other international organizations, wherever prac- 
ticable. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
the purpose of this section, in addition to the amounts authorized 
by section 304, not to exceed— 

(a) [$20,000,000] $30,000,000 for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 for 
contributions to the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance and such related fund as may hereafter be established: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the limitation of 33.33 per centum 
contained in the Mutual Security Appropriation Act, 1957, the United 
States contribution for such purpose may constitute for the calendar 
year 1958 as much as but not to exceed 45 per centum of the total 
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amount contributed for such purpose and for succeeding calendar 
ears not. to exceed 40° per centum of the total amount contributed 
or such purpose for each such year. 

(b) $1,500,000 for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 for contributions 
to the technical cooperation program of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Src. 307. Apvances AnD Grants; Conrracts.—The President may 
make advances and grants-in-aid of technical cooperation programs to 
any person, corporation, or other body of persons or to any foreign 
government agency. The President may make and perform contracts 
and agreements in respect to technical cooperation programs on behalf 
of the United States Government with any person, corporation, or 
other body of persons however designated, whether within or without 
the United States, or with any foreign government or foreign gov- 
ernment agency. A contract or agreement which entails commitments 
for the expenditure of funds appropriated pursuant to this title may, 
subject to any future action of the Congress, extend at any time for 
not more than three years. 

Sec. 308. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT Apvisory Boarp.—There 
shall be an advisory board, referred to in this section as the “Board,” 
which shall advise and consult with the President, or such other officer 
or officers as he may designate [to administer this title], with respect to 
general or basic policy matters arising in connection with the operation 
of programs authorized by this title, title IT, and section 413(b). The 
Board shall consist of not more than thirteen members appointed by 
the President, one of whom, by and with the advice arid consent of the 
Senate, shall be appointed by him as chairman. The members of the 
Board shall be broadly representative of voluntary agencies and other 

roups interested in the programs, including business, labor, agricul- 
ure, public health, and education. All members of the Board shall 
be citizens of the United States; none except the chairman shall be 
an officer or an employee of the United States (including any United 
States Government agency) who as such regularly receives compen- 
sation for current services. Members of the Board, other than the 
chairman if he is an officer of the United States Government, shall 
receive out of funds made available for the purpose of this title a per 
diem allowance of $50 for each day spent away from their homes or 
regular places of business for the purpose of attendance at meetings 
of the Board or at conferences held upon the call of the chairman, and 
in necessary travel, and while so engaged they may be paid actual 
travel expenses and not to exceed $10 per diem, or at the applicable 
rate prescribed in the Standardized Government Travel Regulations, 
as amended from time to time, whichever is higher, in lieu of subsist- 
ence and other expenses. 


TITLE IV-—-SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 400. Spectra, Assistance.—(a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 not to 
exceed [[$202,500,000] $250,000,000 for use on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may specify for assistance designed to maintain or promote 
political or economic stability. 

(b) For the purpose of promoting economic development in Latin 
America there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
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dent not to exceed $25,000,000, which shall remain available until 
expended, and in the utilization of such sum preference shall be given 
to (A) projects or programs that will clearly contribute to promoting 
health, education, and sanitation in the area as a whole or among a 
group or groups of countries of the area, (B) joint health, education, 
and sanitation assistance programs undertaken by members of the 
Organization of American States, and (C) such land resettlement pro- 
grams as will contribute to the resettlement of foreign and native 
migrants in the area as a whole, or in any country of the area, for the 
purpose of advancing economic development and agricultural and 
industrial productivity: Provided, That assistance under this sentence 
shall emphasize loans rather than grants wherever possible, and not 
less than 90 per centum of the funds made available for assistance 
under this subsection shall be available only for furnishing assistance 
on terms of repayment in accordance with the provisions of section 505. 

(c) The President is authorized to use not to exceed $10,000,000 of 
funds appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) of this section for 
assistance, on such terms and conditions as he may specify, (1) to 
schools and libraries abroad, founded or sponsored by citizens of the 
United States, and serving as study and demonstration centers for 
ideas and practices of the United States, or (2) for hospitals abroad 
designed to serve as centers for medical treatment, education and research, 
founded or sponsored by citizens of the United States, notwithstanding 
any other Act authorizing assistance of this kind. Further, in addi- 
tion to the authority contained in this subsection, it is the sense of 
Congress that the President should make a special and particular 
effort to utilize foreign currencies accruing under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 19538, or Public Law 213, Eighty-second Congress, 
the President is authorized to utilize foreign currencies accruing to the 
United States under this or any other Act, for the purposes of this 
subsection. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1416 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, the President is 
authorized to use foreign currencies accruing to the United States in any 
Latin American country under this or any other Act (other than under 
title II of chapter II of this Act) in such amounts as may be specified from 
time to time in appropriation Acts for the purpose of making loans for 
land resettlement programs described in clause (C) of subsection (6) of 
this section. 

Sze. 401. Unirep Nations Emuerarency Force.—The Congress of 
the United States, recognizing the important contribution of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to vnternational peace and security, declares it 
to be the policy of the United States and the purpose of this section to 
support the United Nations Emergency Force. The President is hereby 
authorized to use during the fiscal year 1960 funds made available pur- 
suant to section 400(a) of this Act for contributions on a voluntary basis 
to the budget of the United Nations Emergency Force. 

Sec. 402. EARMARKING oF Funps.—Of the funds authorized to be 
made available in the fiscal year [1959] 1960 pursuant to this Act 
(other than funds made available pursuant to title II), not less than 
$175,000,000 shall be used to finance the export and sale for foreign 
currencies of surplus agricultural commodities or products thereot 
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produced in the United States, in addition to surplus agricultural 
commodities or products transferred pursuant to the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, and in accordance 
with the standards as to pricing and the use of private trade chan- 
nels expressed in section 101 of said Act. Foreign currency proceeds 
accruing from such sales shall be used for the purposes of this Act and 
with particular emphasis on the purposes of section 104 of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 which are 
in harmony with the purposes of this Act. Notwithstanding section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other pro- 
vision of law, the President may use or enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of nations’ to use for such purposes 
the foreign currencies which accrue to‘the United States under this 
section. 

Sec. 403. RespoNnsIBILITIES INGERMANY.—The President is hereby 
authorized to use during the fiscal year [1959] 1960 not to exceed 
[$8,200,000] $7,500,000 of the funds made available pursuant to sec- 
tion 400(a) of this Act in order to meet the responsibilities or objec- 
tives of the United States in Germany, including West Berlin. In 
carrying out this section, the President may also use currency which 
has been or may be deposited in the GARIOA (Government and 
Relief in Occupied Areas) Special Account, including that part of the 
German currency now or hereafter deposited under the bilateral agree- 
ment of December 15, 1949, between the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (or any supplementary or succeeding agree- 
ment) which, upon approval by the President, shall be deposited in 
the GARIOA Special Account under the terms of article V of that 
agreement. The President may use the funds available for the pur- 
poses of this section on such terms and conditions as he may specify, 
and without regard to any provision of law which he determines must 
be disregarded. 

Sec. 405. Migrants, ReruGers, AND Escaprrs.—(a) The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to continue membership for the United 
States on the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
in accordance with its constitution approved in Venice, Italy, on 
October 19, 1953. For the purpose of assisting in the movement of 
migrants, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary from time to time for the payment by the United 
States of its contributions to the Committee and all necessary salaries 
and expenses incident to United States participation in the 
Committee. 

(b) Of the funds made available under this Act, not more than 
$800,000 may be used by the President to facilitate the migration to 
the other American Republics of persons resident in that portion of 
the Ryukyu Island Archipelago under United States control. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for. the fiscal 
year [1959] 1960 not to exceed [$1,200,000] $/,100,000 for contribu- 
tions to the program of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees for assistance to refugees under his mandate. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 not to exceed [$8,600,000] $5,200,000 
for continuation of activities, including care, training, and resettle- 
ment, which have been undertaken for selected escapees under section 
451 of this Act. 
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Sec. 406. CuitpREN’s WeLrars.—There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed [$11,000,000] $12,000,000 for the fiscal 
ae 1959] 1960 for contributions to the United Nations Children’s 


isos. 407. Patestins ReruGers 1n THE Near East.—There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year [1959] 1960 not to exceed $25,000,000 to be used to make con- 
tributions to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East{: Provided, That of the funds re priated 

ursuant to this section fifteen per centum shall be available only 
for repatriation or resettlement of such refugees]. In determining 
whether or not to continue furnishing assistance for Palestine refugees 
in the Near East, the President shall take into account whether Israel 
and the Arab host governments are taking steps toward the resettle- 
ment and repatriation of such refugees. Whenever the President shall 
determine that it would more effectively contribute to the relief, re- 
habilitation, and resettlement of Palestine refugees in the Near East, 
he may expend any part of the funds made available pursuant to this 
section through any other agency he may designate. 

Sec. 408. Norra ATLantic Treaty OrGANIZATION.—(a) In order 
to provide for United States participation in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
amounts as may be necessary from time to time for the payment by 
the United States of its share of the expenses of the Organization and 
all necessary salaries and expenses of the United States permanent 
representative to the Organization, of such persons as may be appointed 
to represent the United States in the subsidiary bodies of the Organ- 
ization or in any multilateral organization which participates in achiev- 
ing the aims of the North Atlantic Treaty, and of their appropriate 
staffs, and the expenses of participation in meetings of such organi- 
zations, including salaries, expenses, and allowances of personnel and 
dependents as authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 801), and allowances and expenses as provided 
in section 6 of the Act of July 30, 1946 (22 U.S.C. 287r). 

(b) The United States permanent representative to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate and shall hold office 
at the pleasure of the President. Such representative shall have the 
rank and status of ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary and 
shall be a chief of mission, class 1, within the meaning of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801). 

(c) Persons detailed to the international staff of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in accordance with section 529 of this Act who 
are appointed as Foreign Service Reserve Officers may serve for periods 
of more than[four] five years notwithstanding the limitation in section 
522 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 922). 

Sec. 409. Ockan Freicnut Cuarces.—(a) In order to further the 
efficient use of United States voluntary contributions for relief and 
rehabilitation in nations and areas eligible for assistance under this 
Act, the President may pay ocean freight charges from United States 
ports to designated ports of entry of such nations and areas on ship- 
ments by United States voluntary nonprofit relief agencies registered 
with and approved by the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid and shipments by the American Red Cross. 
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(b) Where practicable the President shall make arrangements with 
the receiving nation for free entry of such shipments and for the making 
available by that nation of local currencies for the purpose of defraying 
the transportation cost of such shipments from the port of entry of 
the receiving nation to the designated shipping point of the consignee. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year[[1959] 1960 not to exceed [$2,100,000] $2,300,000 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(d) In addition, any funds made available under this Act may 
be used, in amounts determined by the President, to pay ocean freight 
charges on shipments of surplus agricultural commodities, includin 
commodities made available pursuant to any Act for the dincheal 
abroad of United States agricultural surpluses. 

[Sec. 410. Conrrot Act Exprensres.—There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year 1959 not to 
exceed $1,000,000 for carrying out the objectives of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (22 USC. 1611). In addi- 
tion, in accordance with section 303 of that Act, funds made available 
for carrying out chapter I of this Act shall be available for carrying 
out ty purpose of this section in such amounts as the President may 
direct. 

Sec. 411. ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER Exprnsns.—(a) Whenever 
possible, the expenses of administration of this Act shall be paid for 
in the currency of the nation where the expense is incurred. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 not to exceed [$33,000,000] $39,500,000 
for necessary administrative expenses incident to carrying out the 
provisions of this Act (other than chapter I and title II of chapter IT) 
and functions under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1691 and the following) per- 
formed by any agency or officer administering nonmilitary assistance. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of State such amounts[, not to exceed $7,000,000 in any fiscal year, J 
as may be necessary from time to time for administrative expenses 
which are incurred for functions of the Department under this Act or 
for normal functions of the Department which relate to functions under 
this Act, and for expenses of carrying out the objectives of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (22 U.S.C. 1611): Provided, 
That, in addition, funds made available for carrying out chapter I of this 
Act shall be available for carrying out the objectives of the Mutual Defense 
ene Control Act of 1951 in such amounts as the President may 

irect. 

(d) Funds made available for the purposes of this Act may be 
used for compensation, allowances, and travel of personnel, including 
Foreign Service personnel whose services are utilized primarily for 
the purposes of this Act, and without regard to the provisions of any 
other law, for printing and binding, and for expenditures outside the 
continental limits of the United States for the procurement of supplies 
and services and for other administrative and operating purposes 
(other than compensation of personnel) without regard to such laws 
and regulations governing the obligation and expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 413. ENcouRAGEMENT oF FREE ENTERPRISE AND PRIVATE 
ParticrPATION.—(a) The Congress recognizes the vital role of free 
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enterprise in achieving rising levels of production and standards of 
living essential to the economic progress and defensive strength of the 
free world. Accordingly, it is declared to be the policy of the United 
States to encourage the efforts of other free nations to increase the flow 
of international trade, to foster private initiative and competition, to 
discourage monopolistic practices, to improve the technical efficiency 
of their industry, agriculture and commerce, and to strengthen free 
labor unions ‘and to encourage the contribution of United States enter- 
prise toward economic strength of other free nations, through private 
trade and investment abroad, private participation: in the programs 
carried out under this Act (including the use of private trade channels 
to the maximum extent practicable in carrying out such programs), and 
exchange of ideas and technical information on the matters covered by 
this section. 

(b) In order to encourage and facilitate participation by private 
enterprise to the maximum extent practicable in achieving any of the 
purposes of this Act, the President— 

(1) shall make arrangements to find and draw the attention of 
private enterprise to opportunities for investment and develop- 
ment in other free nations; 

(2) shall accelerate a program of negotiating treaties for com- 
merce and trade, including tax treaties, which shall inc lude provi- 
sions to encourage and facilitate the flow of private investment 
to, and its equitable treatment in, nations participating in pro- 
grams under this Act; 

(3) shall, consistent with the security and best interests of the 
United States, seek compliance by other countries or a dependent 
area of any country with all treaties for commerce and trade and 
taxes and shall take all reasonable measures under this Act or 
other authority to secure compliance therewith and to assist 
United States citizens in obtaiming just compensation for losses 
sustained by them or payments exacted from them as a result of 
measures taken or imposed by any country or dependent area 
thereof in violation of any such treaty; and 

(4) may make, through an agency 1 responsible for administer- 
ing nonmilitary assistance under this Act, until June 30, 1967, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by him, guaranties to any 
person of investments in connection with projects, including ex- 
pansion, modernization, or development of existing enterprises, 
in any nation with which the United States has agreed to institute 
the guaranty program: Provided, That— 

(A) such projects shall be approved by the President as 
furthering any of the purposes of this Act, and by the nation 
concerned; 

(B) the guaranty to any person shall be limited to as- 
suring any or all of the following: 

(i) the transfer into United States dollars of other 
currencies, or credits in such currencies, received by such 
person as earnings or profits from the approved project, 
as repayment or return of the investment therein, in 
whole or in part, or as compensation for the sale or dis- 
position of all or any part thereof; 

(ii) the compensation in United States dollars for loss 
of all or any part of the investment in the approved proj- 
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ect which shall be found by the President to have been 
lost to such person’ by reason of expropriation or con- 
fiscation by action of the government of a foreign nation 
or by reason of war, revolution, insurrection, or civil strife 
arising in connection with war, revolution, or insurrection; 

(C) when any payment is made to any person pursuant 
to a guaranty as hereinbefore described, the currency, credits, 
assets, or investment on account of which such payment is 
made shall become the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the United States Government shall be subrogated 
to any right, title, claim or cause of action existing in con- 
nection therewith; 

(D) the guaranty to any person shall not exceed the 
amount of dollars invested in the project by such person with 
the approval of the President plus actual earnings or profits 
on said project to the extent provided by such guaranty, and 
shall be limited to a term not exceeding twenty years from 
the date of issuance; 

(E) a fee shall be charged in an amount not exceeding 1 
per centum per annum of the amount of each guaranty under 
clause (i) of subparagraph (B), and not exceeding 4 per 
centum of the amount of each guaranty under clause (ii) of 
such subparagraph, and all fees collected hereunder shall be 
available for expenditure in discharge of liabilities under 
guaranties made under this section until such time as all such 
liabilities have been discharged or have expired, or until all 
such fees have been expended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section: Provided, That in the event the fee to 
be charged for a type of guaranty is reduced, fees to be paid 
under existing contracts for the same type of guaranty may 
be similarly reduced; 

(F) the President is authorized to issue guaranties up to 
a total face value of [$500,000,000] $1,000,000,000 exclusive 
of informational media guaranties heretofore and hereafter 
issued pursuant to section 1011 of the Act of January 27, 
1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1442), and section 111(b)(3) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 1509(b)(3)): Provided, That any funds allocated to a 

uaranty and remaining after all liability of the United 
States assumed in connection therewith has been released, 
discharged, or otherwise terminated, and funds realized after 
June 30, 1955, from the sale of currencies or other assets 
acquired pursuant to subparagraph (C), shall be available 
for allocation to other guaranties, and the foregoing limitation 
shall be increased to the extent that such funds become avail- 
able. Any payments made to discharge liabilities under 
guaranties issued under this paragraph shall be paid out of 
fees collected under subparagraph (E) as long as such fees are 
available, and thereafter shall be paid out of funds realized 
from the sale of currencies or other assets acquired pursuant 
to subparagraph (C) and notes which have been issued under 
authority of paragraph 111(c)(2) of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended, and authorized to be issued 
under this paragraph by the Director of the International 
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Cooperation Administration or such other officer as the 
President may designate, when necessary to discharge liabil- 
ities under any such guaranty: Provided, That all guaranties 
issued after June 30, 1956, pursuant to this paragraph shall 
be considered for the purposes of sections 3679 (31 U.S.C, 
665) and 3732 (41 U.S.C. 11) of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, as obligations only to the extent of the probable 
ultimate net cost to the United States of such guaranties; and 
the President shall, in the submission to the Congress of the 
reports required by section 534 of this Act, Bison informa- 
tion on the operation of this paragraph: Provided further, 
That at all times funds shall be allocated to all outstanding 
guaranties issued prior to July 1, 1956, exclusive of informa- 
tional media guaranties issued pursuant to section 1011 of the 
Act of January 27, 1948, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1442), and 
section 111(b)(3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, equal to the sum of the face value of said 
guaranties. For the purpose of this paragraph the Director 
of the International Cooperation Administration or such 
other officer as the President may designate is authorized to 
issue notes (in addition to the notes heretofore issued pur- 
snant to paragraph 111(c)(2) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended) in an amount not to exceed 
$37,500,000, and on the same terms and conditions applicable 
to notes issued pursuant to said paragraph 111(c)(2); 

(G) the guaranty program authorized by this para- 
graph shall be used to the maximum practicable extent and 
shall be administered under broad criteria so as to facilitate 
and increase the participation of private enterprise in achiev- 
ing any of the purposes of this Act; 

(H) as used in this paragraph— 

(i) the term ‘“‘person’’ means a citizen of the United 
States or any corporation, partnership, or other associa- 
tion created under the law of the United States or of any 
State or Territory and substantially beneficially owned 
by citizens of the United States, and 

(ii) the term “investment” includes any contribution 
of capital goods, materials, equipment, services, patents, 
processes, or techniques by any person in the form of (1) 
a loan or loans to an approved project, (2) the purchase 
of a share of ownership in any such project, (3) partici- 
pation in royalties, earnings, or profits of any such proj- 
ect, and (4) the furnishing of capital goods items and 
related services pursuant to a contract providing for pay- 
ment in whole or in part after the end of the fiscal year 
in which the guaranty of such investment is made. 

(c) Under the direction of the President, the Departments of 
State and Commerce and such other agencies of the Government as the 
President shall deem appropriate, in cooperation to the fullest extent 
practicable with private enterprise concerned with international trade, 
foreign investment, and business operations in foreign countries, shall 
conduct [a study] annual studies of the ways and means in which 
the role of the private sector of the national economy can be more 
effectively utilized and protected in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, so as to promote the foreign policy of the United States, to 
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stabilize and to expand its economy and to prevent adverse effects, 
with special reference to areas of substantial labor surplus, and to the 
net position of the United States in its balance of trade with the rest of 
the world. Such [study] studies shall include specific recommenda- 
tions for such legislative and administrative action as may be necessary 
to expand the role of private enterprise in advancing the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States. 

Sec. 414. Munrrions Conrrot.—(a) The President is authorized 
to control, in furtherance of world peace and the security and foreign 
policy of the United States, the export and import of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war, including technical data relating thereto, 
other than by a United States Government agency. The President 
is authorized to designate those articles which shall be considered as 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, including technical data 
relating thereto, for the purposes of this section. 

(b) As prescribed in regulations issued under this section, every 
person who engages in the business of manufacturing, exporting, or 
importing any arms, ammunition, or implements of war, including 
technical data relating thereto, designated by the President under sub- 
section (a) shall register with the United States Government agenc 
charged with the administration of this section and in addition, shall 

ay a registration fee which shall be prescribed by such regulations. 
eck regulations shall prohibit the return to the United States for 
sale in the United States (other than for the Armed Forces of the 
United States and its allies) of any military firearms or ammunition 
of United States manufacture furnished to foreign governments by 
the United States under this Act or any other foreign assistance pro- 
gram of the United States, whether or not advanced in value or 
improved in condition in a foreign country. This prohibition shall not 
extend to similar firearms that have been so substantially transformed 
as to become, in effect, articles of foreign manufacture. 

(c) Any person who willfully violates any provision of this section 
or any rule or regulation issued under this section, or who willfully, 
in a registration or license application, makes any untrue statement 
of a material fact or omits to state a material fact required to be stated 
therein or necessary to make the statements therein not misleading, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than $25,000 or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both. 

Sec. 415. Asstsrance To INTERNATIONAL OrGANIZATIONS.—When- 
ever it will assist in achieving purposes declared in this Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to use funds available under sections 131 and 403 
in order to furnish assistance, including by transfer of funds, directly 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, for a strategic stockpile of food- 
stuffs and other supplies, or for other purposes. 

Sec. 416. Factuiration AND ENcouraGemMEent oF Travet.—The 
President, through such officer or commission as he may designate, 
shall facilitate and encourage, without cost to the United States except 
for administration expenses, the promotion and development of travel 
by citizens of the United States to and within countries receiving assist- 
ance under this Act and travel by citizens of such countries to the 
United States. To this end, under the direction of the President, the 
Departments of State and Commerce, the agency primarily responsible 
for administering nonmilitary assistance under this Act and such 
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other agencies of the Government as the President shall deem appro- 
priate, in cooperation to the fullest extent praeticable with private 
enterprise concerned with international travel, shall conduct a study 
of barriers to international travel and ways and means of promoting, 
developing, encouraging, and facilitating such travel in the mutual 
interests of the United States and countries assisted under this Act. 

Sec. 417. Intsa Counterpart.—Pursuant to section 115 (b) (6) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, the disposition 
within Ireland of the unencumbered balance, in the amount of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 Irish pounds, of the special account of Irish funds 
established under article IV of the Economic Cooperation Agreement 
between the United States of America and Ireland, dated June 28, 
1948, for the purposes of— 

(1) scholarship exchange between the United States and Ire- 
and ; 

(2) other programs and projects (including the establishment 
of an Agricultural Institute) to improve and develop the agri- 
cultural production and marketing potential of Ireland and to 
increase the production and efficiency of Irish industry; and 

(3) development programs and projects in aid of the foregoing 
objectives, is hereby approved, as provided in the agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of Ireland, dated June 17, 1954. 

Sec. 419. Atoms ror Peace.—(a) The President is hereby author- 
ized to furnish from funds made available pursuant to this section, in 
addition to other funds available for such purposes, and on such terms 
and conditions as he may specify, assistance designed to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy abroad. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 
not to exceed [$5,500,000] $6,500,000 to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

(b) The United States share of the cost of any research reactor 
made available to another government under this section shall not 
exceed $350,000. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this section, the appropriate 
United States departments and agencies shall give full and continu- 
ous publicity through the press, radio, and all other available me- 
diums, so as to inform the peoples of the participating countries 
regarding the assistance, including its purpose, source, and character, 
furnished by the United States. Such portions of any research re- 
actor furnished under this section as may be appropriately die- 
stamped or labeled as a product of the United States shall be so 
stamped or labeled. 

Sec. 420. Mararta Erapication.—The Congress of the United 
States, recognizing that the disease of malaria, because of its wide- 
spread prevalence, debilitating effects, and heavy toll in human life, 
constitutes a major deterrent to the efforts of many peoples to develop 
their economic resources and productive capacities and to improve 
their living conditions, and further recognizing that it now appears 
technically feasible to eradicate this disease, declares it to be the 
policy of the United States and the purpose of this section to assist 
other peoples in their efforts to eradicate malaria. The President 
is hereby authorized to use funds made available under this Act 
(other than chapter I and title II of chapter II) to furnish to such 
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nations, organizations, persons or other entities as he may determine, 
and on such terms and conditions as he may specify, financial and 
other assistance to carry out the purpose of this section: Provided, 
That this section shall not affect the authority of the Development 
Loan Fund to make loans for such purposes, so long as such loans 
are made in accordance with the provisions of title II of chapter IT. 


Cuapter III—Contincency Funp 


Sec. 451. Presipent’s SpeciraL AvuTHORITY AND CONTINGENCY 
Funp.—(a) Of the funds made available for use under this Act, not 
to exceed $150,000,000, in addition to the’funds authorized for use 
under this subsection by subsection (b) of this section, may be used 
in any fiscal year, without regard to the requirements of this Act or 
any other Act for which funds are authorized by this Act or any Act 
appropriating funds for use under this Act, in furtherance of any 
of the purposes of such Acts, when the President determines that such 
use is Important to the security of the United States. Not to exceed 
$100,000,000 of the funds available under this subsection may be 
expended for any selected persons who are residing in or escapees from 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia or the Communist- 
dominated or Communist-oecupied areas of Germany, or any Com- 
munist-dominated or Communist-occupied areas of Asia and any other 
countries absorbed by the Soviet Union, either to form such persons 
into elements of the military forces supporting the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or for other purposes, when the President deter- 
mines that such assistance will contribute to the defense of the North 
Atlantic area or to the security of the United States. Certification by 
the President that he has expended amounts under this Act not in 
excess of $50,000,000, and that it is inadvisable to specify the nature 
of such expenditures, shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for such 
amounts. Not more than $30,000,000 of the funds available under 
this subsection may be allocated to any one nation in any fiscal year. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year [1959] 1960 not to exceed [$155,000,000] $100,- 
000,000 for assistance authorized by this Act, other than by title II 
of chapter II, in accordance with the provisions of this Act applicable 
to the furnishing of such assistance. $100,000,000 of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated pursuant to this subsection for any 
fiscal year may be used in such year in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) It is the purpose of this Act to advance the cause of freedom. 
The Congress joins with the President of the United States in pro- 
claiming the hope that the peoples who have been subjected to the 
captivity of communist despotism shall again enjoy the right of self- 
determination within a framework which will sustain the peace; that 
they shall again have the right to choose t he form of government under 
which they will live, and that sovereign rights of self-government shall 
be restored to them all in accordance with the pledge of the Atlantic 
Charter. Funds available under subsection (a) of this section may 
be used for programs of information, relief, exchange of persons, 
education, and resettlement, to encourage the hopes and aspirations 
of peoples who have been enslaved by communism. 
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Cuaprer 1V—GeEenERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. TransreraBitity or Funps.—(a) Whenever the President 
determines it to be necessary for the purposes of this Act, not to exceed 
10 per centum of the funds made available pursuant to any provision 
of this Act may be transferred to and consolidated with the funds 
made available pursuant to any other provisions of this Act, and 
may be used for any of the purposes for which such funds may be 
used, except that the total in the provision for the benefit of which 
the transfer is made shall not be increased by more than 20 per centum 
= the amount made available for such provision pursuant to this 

ct. 

(6) In view of the rapidly increasing danger to the independence 
of friendly countries which is presented by the trade and assistance 
programs of international communism, and notwithstanding subsec- 
tion (a) of this section and the sixth sentence of section 202(b), the 
President is authorized to transfer to and consolidate with funds made 
available for nonmilitary use under titles II, III, and IV of chapter 
II up to 30 per centum of the funds made available for military use 
under chapter I. 

Sec. 502. Use or Foreten Currency.—(a) Notwithstanding section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 

rovision of law, proceeds of sales made under section 550 of the 

utual Security Act of 1951, as amended, shall remain available 
and shall be used for any purposes of this Act, giving particular 
regard to the following purposes— 

(1) for providing military assistance to nations or mutual 
defense organizations eligible to receive assistance under this 
Act; 

(2) for purchase of goods or services in friendly nations; 

(3) for heme, under applicable provisions of this Act, to in- 
crease production of goods or services, including strategic ma- 
terials, needed in any nation with which an agreement was 
negotiated, or in other friendly nations, with the authority to use 
currencies received in repayment for the purposes stated in this 
section or for deposit to the general account of the Treasury of 
the United States; 

(4) for developing new markets on a mutually beneficial basis; 

(5) for grants-in-aid to increase production for domestic needs 
in friendly countries ; and 

(6) for purchasing materials for United States stockpiles. 

(b) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, local currencies owned 
by the United States shall be made available to’ appropriate committees 
of the Congress engaged in carrying out their duties under section 136 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and the Select Committees on Small Business of the Senate 
and House of Representatives for their local currency expenses: 
Provided, That each member or employee of any such committee shall 
make, to the chairman of such committee in accordance with regula- 
tions ‘prescribed by such committee, an itemized report showing the 
amounts and dollar equivalent values of each such foreign currency 
expended, together with the purposes of the expenditure, including 
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lodging, meals, transportation, and other purposes. Within the first 
sixty days that Congress is in session in each calendar year, the chair- 
man of each such committee shall consolidate the reports of each 
member and employee of the committee and forward said consolidated 
report, showing the total itemized expenditures of the committee and 
each subcommittee thereof during the preceding calendar year, to the 
Committee on House Administration of the House of Representatives 
(if the committee be a committee of the House of Representatives or 
a joint committee whose funds are disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House) or to the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate (if the 
committee be a Senate committee or a joint committee whose funds are 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate). Each such report sub- 
mitted by each committee shall be published in the Congressional 
Record within ten legislative days after receipt by the Committee 
on House Administration of the House or the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, foreign currencies 
available to the United States for utilization under this or any other 
Act may be utilized by the President, in his discretion, for science and 
research, including the translation of scientific books and treatises. 

Sec. 503. (a) Termination or Assistrance.—If the President deter- 
mines that the furnishing of assistance to any nation under any provi- 
sion of this Act— 

(1) isno longer consistent with the national interest or security 
or the foreign policy of the United States; or 
(2) would no longer contribute effectively to the purposes for 
which such assistance is furnished ; or 
(3) is no longer consistent with the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of the United States under the Charter of the United 
Nations, 
he shall terminate all or part of any assistance furnished pursuant to 
this Act. If the President determines that any nation which is re- 
ceiving assistance under chapter I of this Act is not making its full 
contribution to its own defense or to the defense of the area of which 
it is a part, he shall terminate all or part of such assistance. Assistance 
to any nation under any provision of this Act may, unless sooner ter- 
minated by the President, be terminated by concurrent resolution. 
Funds made available under this Act shall remain available for twelve 
months from the date of termination under this section for the neces- 
sary expenses of liquidating assistance programs. 

(6) In any case in which a nation shall hereafter expropriate or 
confiscate the property of any person as defined in section 413(b) of 
this Act and shall fail within sia months of such expropriation or 
confiscation to take steps determined by the President to be appro- 
priate to discharge its obligations under international law toward such 
person, the President shall withhold assistance under this Act or any 
other Act to such nation. 

Sec. 504. Smart Bustness.—(a) Insofar as practicable and to the 
maximum extent consistent with the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this Act, the President shall assist American small business 
to participate equitably in the furnishing of commodities and services 
financed with funds authorized under chapter IT of this Act— 

(1) by causing to be made available to suppliers in the United 
States and particularly to small independent enterprises, informa- 
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tion, as far in advance as possible, with respect to purchases pro- 
posed to be financed with such funds, 

(2) by causing to be made available to prospective purchasers 
in the nations receiving assistance under this Act information as 
to commodities and services produced by small independent enter- 
prises in the United States, and 

(3) by providing for additional services to give small business 
better opportunities to participate in the furnishing of commodi- 
ties and services financed with such funds. 

(b) There shall be an Office of Small Business, headed by a Special 
Assistant for Small Business, in such United States Government 
agency as the President may direct, to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall assure that there is made avail- 
able to suppliers in the United States, and particularly to small inde- 
pendent enterprises, information with respect to purchases made by 
the Department of Defense pursuant to eoie t such information 
to be furnished as far in advance as possible. 

Sec. 505. Loan AssisTaNcr AND SALEs.—(a) Except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this Act, assistance under this Act may be 
furnished on a grant basis or on such terms, including cash, credit, or 
other terms of repayment (including repayment in foreign currencies 
or by transfer to the United States of materials required for stockpiling 
or other purposes) as may be determined to be best suited to the 
achievement of the purposes of this Act and shall emphasize loans 
rather than grants wherever possible. Whenever commodities, 
equipment, materials, or services are sold for foreign currencies the 
President, notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1953, or any other provision of law, may use or enter 
into arrangements with friendly nations or organizations of nations to 
use such currencies for the purposes for which the funds providing 
the commodities, equipment, materials, or services which generated 
the currencies were appropriated. 

(b) Funds for the purpose of furnishing assistance on terms of 
repayment may be allocated to the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, which may, notwithstanding the provisions of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 526), as amended, make and administer 
the credit on such terms. Credits made by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington with funds so allocated to it shall not be considered in 
determining whether the Bank has outstanding at any one time loans 
and guaranties to the extent of the limitation imposed by section 7 
of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 529), as amended. 
[Amounts received in repayment of principal and interest on any loan 
made under this section shall be held by the Treasury to be used for 
such purposes, including further loans, as may be authorized from 
time to time by Congress.] United States dollars received in repay- 
ment of principal and payment of interest on any loan made under this 
section shall be deposited into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 
Foreign currencies received in repayment of principal and payment of 
interest on any such loan may be sold by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to United States Government agencies ay payment of their obligations 
abroad and the United States dollars received as reembursement shall 
also be deposited into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. Foreign 
currencies so received which are in excess of the requirements of the 
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United States in the payment of its obligations abroad, as such require- 
ments may be determined from time to time by the President, shall be 
credited to the Development Loan Fund, and, notwithstanding section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other provi- 
sion of law relating to the use of foreign currencies or other receipts 
accruing to the United States, shall be available for use for purposes 
of title II of chapter II of this Act. Amounts received in repayment of 
principal and interest on any credits made under paragraph 111(c) (2) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, shall be depos- 
ited into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, except that, to the ex- 
tent required for such purpose, amounts received in repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest on.any credits made out of funds realized from the 
sale of notes heretofore authorized to be issued for the purpose of 
financing assistance on a credit basis under paragraph 111(c) (2) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, shall be deposited 
into the Treasury for the purpose of the retirement of such notes. 

Sec. 506. Parents anp Tecunicat Inrormation.—(a) As used in 
this section— 

(1) the term “invention” means an invention or discovery 
covered by a patent issued by the United States; and 
(2) the term “information” means information originated by 
or peculiarly within the knowledge of the owner thereof and 
those in privity with him, which is not available to the public 
and is subject to protection as property under recognized legal 
rinciples. 

(b) Whenever, m connection with the furnishing. of any assist- 

ance in furtherance of the purposes of this Act— 
(1) use within the United States, without authorization by 
the owner, shall be made of an invention ; or 
(2) damage to the owner shall result from the disclosure of in- 
Te by reason of acts of the United States or its officers or 
employees, 
the exclusive remedy of the owner of such invention or information 
shall be by suit against the United States in the Court of Claims or in 
the District Court of the United States for the district in which such 
owner is a resident for reasonable and entire compensation for un- 
authorized use or disclosure. In any such suit the United States may 
avail itself of any and all defenses, general or special, that might be 
pleaded by any defendant in a like action. 

(c) Before such suit against the United States has been instituted, 
the head of the appropriate United States Government agency, which 
has furnished any assistance in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, is aathowiael and empowered to enter into an agreement with the 
claimant, in full settlement and compromise of any claim against the 
United States hereunder. 

(d) The provisions of the last sentence of section 1498 of title 28 
of the United States Code shall apply to inventions and information 
coyered by this section. 

(e) Except as otherwise provided by law, no recovery shall be had 
for any infringement of a patent committed more than six years prior 
to the filing of the complaint or counterclaim for infringement in the 
action, except that the period between the date of receipt by the Gov- 
ernment of a written claim under subsection (c) above for compen- 
sation for infringement of a patent and the date of mailing by the 
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Government of a notice to the claimant that his claim has been denied 
shall not be counted as part of the six years, unless suit is brought be- 
fore the last-mentioned date. 

Seo. 507, Avartapiniry or Funps.—Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act, funds shall be available to carry out the provisions of 
this Act (other than sections 414 and 416) as authorized and appro- 
priated to the President each fiscal year. 

Sec. 508, Limiration on Funps ror Prorpacanpa.—None of the 
funds herein authorized to be appropriated nor any counterpart funds 
shall be used to pay for personal services or printing, or for other ex- 
penses of the dissemination within the United States of general propa- 
ganda in support of the mutual security program, or to pay the travel 
or other expenses outside the United States of any citizen or group of 
citizens of the United States for the purpose of publicizing such pro- 
gram within the United States. 

Sec. 509. Surerinc on Unirep Strares Vesseits.—The ocean trans- 
portation between foreign countries of commodities, materials, and 
equipment procured out of local currency funds made available or 
derived from funds made available under this Act or the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 USC 
1691 and the following), shall not be governed by the provisions of 
section 901 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, or any other law 
relating to the ocean transportation of commodities, materials, and 
equipment on. United States flag vessels. Sales of fresh fruit and 
the products thereof under this Act shall be exempt from the require- 
ments of the cargo preference laws (Public Resqlution 17, Seventy- 
third Congress, and section 901 (b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended). 

Sec. 510. Purcuase or Commopitres.—No funds made available 
under title I of chapter II of this Act shall be used for the pur- 
chase in bulk of i commodities at prices higher than the market 
price prevailing in the United States at the time of purchase adjusted 
for differences in the cost of transportation to destination, quality, and 
terms of payment. A. bulk purchase within the meaning of this 
section does not include the purchase of raw cotton in bales. Funds 
made available under title I or II of chapter HI of this Act may be 
used for the procurement of commodities outside the United States 
unless the President determines that such procurement will result in 
adverse effects upon the economy of the United States, with special 
reference to any areas of labor surplus, or upon the industrial mobiliza- 
tion base [,] or to the net position of the United States inits balance 
of trade with the rest of the world, which outweigh the economic ad- 
vantages to the United States of less costly procurement abroad. In 

roviding for the procurement of any surplus agricultural ae 

or transfer by grant under this Act to any recipient nation in accord- 
ance with the requirements of such nation, the President shall, insofar 
as prectirabls and where in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
authorize the procurement of such surplus agricultural commodity 
only within the United States except to the extent that any such sur- 
plus agricultural commodity is not available in the United States in 
sufficient quantities to supply the requirements of the nations receiving 
assistance under this Act. - 

Sec. 511. Rerention anp Rerurn or EqureMent.—(a) No equip- 
ment or materials may be transferred under chapter I or title I 
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of chapter II out of military stocks if the Secretary of Defense, 
after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determines that such 
transfer would be detrimental to the national security of the United 
States, or that such equipment or materials are needed by the reserve 
components of the Armed Forces to meet their training requirements. 

(b) Any equipment, materials, or commodities procured to 
out this Act shall be retained by, or, upon reimbursement, transferred 
to and for the use of, such United States Government agency as the 
President may determine in lieu of being disposed of to a forei 
nation or international organization whenever in the judgment of the 
President the best interests of the United States will be served thereby, 
or whenever such retention is called for by concurrent resolution. Any 
commodities so retained may be disposed of without regard to pro- 
visions of law relating to the disposal of Government-owned property, 
when necessary to prevent spoilage or wastage of such commodities 
or to conserve the usefulness thereof. Funds realized from any such 
disposal or transfer shall revert to the respective appropriation or 
appropriations out of which funds were expended for the procure- 
ment of such equipment, materials, or commodities or to appropria- 
tions currently available for such procurement. 

(c) The President shall make appropriate arrangements with each 
nation receiving equipment or materials on a grant basis under 
chapter I for the return to the United States (1) for salvage or 
scrap, or (2) for such other disposition as the President shall deem 
to be in the interest of mutual security, of any such equipment or 
materials which are no longer required for the purposes for which 
originally made available. 

ec. 512. Penat Proviston.—Whoever offers or gives to anyone 
who is or in the preceding two years has been an employee or officer 
of the United States any commission, payment, or git, in connection 
with the procurement of equipment, materials, commodities, or services 
under this Act in connection with which procurement said officer, 
employee, former officer or former employee is or was employed or per- 
formed duty or took any action during such employment, and whoever, 
being or having been an employee or officer of the. United States in the 
preceding two years, solicits, accepts, or offers to accept any commis- 
sion, payment, or gift in connection with the procurement of equip- 
ment, materials, commodities, or services under this Act in connection 
with which procurement said officer, employee, former officer or former 
employee is or was employed or performed duty or took any action 
during such employment, shall upon conviction thereof be subject to a 
fine not to aan $10,000 or imprisonment for not to exceed three years, 
or both: Provided, That this section shall not apply to persons ap- 
pointed pursuant to sections 308 or 530 (a) of this Act. 

Sec. 513. Notice ro Lecis.ative Commirrees.—When any trans- 
fer is made under section 501, or any other action. is taken under this 
Act which will result in furnishing assistance of a kind, for a purpose, 
or to an area, substantially different from that included in the presenta- 
tion to the Congress during its consideration of this Act or Acts appro- 
priating funds pursuant to authorizations contained in this Act or 
which will result in expenditures greater by 50 per centum or more 
than the proposed expenditures included in such presentation for the 
program concerned, the President or such officer as he may designate 
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shall promptly notify the Committee on Foreign Relations and, when 

- military assistance is involved, the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Re resentatives, stating 
the justification for such changes. Notice shall also be given to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of any determination under the first sentence 
of section 451 (except with respect to unvouchered funds), and 
copies of any certification as to loyalty under section 531 shall be filed 
with them. 

Sec. 514. Internationa Epucationan ExcuaneGe Activittes.— 
Foreign currencies or credits owed to or owned by the United States, 
where arising from this Act or otherwise, shall, upon a request from 
the Secretary of State certifying that such funds are required for the 
purpose of international educational exchange activities under pro- 
grams authorized by section 32 (b) (2) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended, be reserved by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for sale to the Department of State for such activities on the basis of 

Sec. 515. AurHorizaTion ror Grant or Conrracr AUTHORITY.— 
Provisions in this Act authorizing the appropriation of funds shall 
be construed to authorize the granting in any appropriation Act of 
authority to enter into contracts, within the amounts so authorized to 
be appropriated, creating obligations in advance of appropriations. 

Sec. 516. Prourerrion Acarnst Desr Retrrement.—None of the 
funds made available under this Act nor any of the counterpart funds 
generated as a result of assistance under this Act or any other Act 
shall be used to make payments on account of the principal or interest 
on any debt of any foreign government or on any loan made to such 
government by any other foreign government; nor shall any of these 
funds be pati: Fs for any purpose for which funds have been with- 
drawn by any recipient country to make payment on such debts: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that funds have been borrowed by any foreign 
government in order to make a deposit of counterpart and such deposit 
is in excess of the amount that would be required to be deposited pur- 
suant to the formula prescribed by section 142 (b) of this Act, such 
counterpart may be used in such country for any agreed purpose con- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 

Seo. 517. Compietion or PLans AND Cost Estrmates.—A fter June 
30, 1958, no agreement or grant which constitutes an obligation 
of the United States in excess of $100,000 under section 1311 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, shall be made for any assist- 
ance authorized under [title I or] #t/e 7, 77, or TIT (except section 
306) of chapter IT, or section 400 (a)— 

(1) if such agreement or grant requires substantive technical 
or financial planning, until engineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, and a reasonably firm esti- 
mate of the cost to the United States of providing such assistance, 
have been completed ; and 

(2) ifsuch agreement or grant requires legislative action within 
the recipient country, unless such legislative action may reason- 
ably be anticipated to be completed within one year from the date 
the agreement or grant is made. 
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This section shall not apply to any assistance furnished for the sole 
urpose of preparation of engineering, financial, and other plans. 
ith respect to any loan maa under the provisions of title II of 
chapter II, the President, if he finds it to be in the interests of the 
Unated States, may waive any provision of this section. 

Sec. 521. Detxcation or AuTHoRITY BY THE Presipent.—(a) Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b) and section 413 (b) (4), the 
President may exercise any power or authority conferred on him b 
this Act through such agency or officer of the United States as he shall 
direct, and the head of such agency or such officer may from time to 
time promulgate such rules and regulations as may be necessary and 

roper to carry out functions under this Act and may delegate author- 
ity to perform any of such functions to his subordinates acting under 
his direction. 

(b) After June 30, 1955, the President shall exercise the powers 
conferred upon him under title III of chapter II of this Act through 
the Secretary of State. 

(c) The President shall continue to exercise the powers conferred 
on him under title I of chapter II, relating to defense support, only 
through the Secretary of State and his subordinates. 

Sec. 522. ALLocaTION AND RetmpurseEMENT AMONG AGENCIES.— 
(a) The President may allocate or transfer to any United States 

overnment agency any part of any funds available for carrying out 
the purposes of this Act, including any advance to the United States 
by any nation or international organization for the procurement of 
Seenepen or materials or services. Such funds shall be available 
for obligation and expenditure for the purposes for which authorized, 
in accordance with authority granted in this Act or under authorit 

overning the activities of the Government agencies to which meh 

ds are allocated or transferred. Funds allocated to the Depart- 

ment of Defense shall be governed as to reimbursement by the pro- 
cedures of subsection (c) of this section. 

(b) Any officer of the United States performing functions under 
this Act may utilize the services and facilities of, or procure commodi- 
ties from, any United States Government agency as the President shall 
direct, or with the consent of the head of such agency, and funds 
allocated pursuant to this subsection to any such agency may be 
established in separate appropriation accounts on the books of the 
Treasury. The Administrator of General Services is authorized to 
maintain in a separate consolidated account, which shall be free from 
fiscal year limitations, payments received by the General Services 
Administration for administrative surcharges in connection with pro- 
curement services performed by the General Services Administration 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act. Such payments shall be 
in amounts mutually acceptable to the General Services Admin- 
istration and the United States Government agency which finances 
the procurement, and these amounts shall be available for adminis- 
trative expenses incurred by the General Services Administration in 
performing such procurement services. 

(c) Reimbursement shall be made to any United States Government 
agency, from funds available to carry out chapter I of this Act, 
for any assistance furnished under that chapter from, by, or through 
such agency. Such reimbursement shall be in an amount equal to the 
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value (as defined in section 545) of the equipment and materials, 
services (other than salaries of members of the Armd Forces of the 
United States), or other assistance furnished, plus expenses arisi 
from or incident to operations under that chapter. e amount o 
any such reimbursement shall be credited as reimbursable receipts to 
current applicable appropriations, funds, or accounts of such agenc 
and shall be available for, and under the authority applicable to, the 
Ce for which such appropriations, funds, or accounts are author- 
to be used, including the procurement of equipment and materials 
or services, eas by such agency, in the same general category as 
those furnished by it or authorized to be procured by it and expenses 
ean and incident to such procurement. 
et n the case of any commodity, service, or facility procured from 
any United States Government agency under any provision of this 
Act other than chapter I, reimbursement or payment shall be made 
to such agency from funds available to carry out such provision. Such 
reimbursement or payment shall be at replacement cost, or, if required 
by law, at actual cost, or at any other price authorized by law and 
to by the owning or disposal agency. The amount of any such 
reimbursement or payment shall be credited to current applicable ap- 
ee funds, or accounts from which there may be procured 
replacements of similar commodities, services, or facilities, except that 
where such Pernt funds, or accounts are not reimbursable 
except by reason of this subsection, and when the owing agency deter- 
mines that such replacement is not necessary, any funds received in 
payment therefor shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 


receipts. 

(e) In furnishing assistance under this Act and in making surplus 
agricultural commodities available under section 402 accounts may 
be established on the books of any United States Government agency 
or, on terms and conditions approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in banking institutions in the United States, against which (i) letters 
of commitment may be issued which shall constitute obligations of the 
United States, and moneys due or to become due under such letters of 
commitment shall be assignable under the Assignment of Claims Act 
of 1940, as amended, and (ii) withdrawals may be made by recipient 
nations or agencies, organizations or persons upon presentation of 
contracts, invoices, or other appropriate documentation. Expenditure 
of funds which have been made available through accounts so estab- 
lished shall be accounted for on standard documentation required for 
expenditure of Government funds: Provided, That such expenditures 
for commodities or services procured outside the continental limits of 
the United States may be accounted for aa at on such certifica- 
tion as may be prescribed in regulations approved by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

(f) Any appropriation made to carry out the provisions of this 
Act may initially be charged, within the limits of available funds, to 
finance expenses for which funds are available in other aot ae 
made under this Act: Provided, That as of the end of the same fiscal 
year such expenses shall be finally charged to applicable appropria- 
tions with proper credit to the appropriations initially utilized for 
financing purposes. 
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Src. 523. Coorpination Wirn Foreren Porrcy.—(a) Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed to infringe upon the powers or 
functions of the Secretary of State. 

(0) The President shall prescribe apprope sats procedures to assure 
coordination among representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment in each country, under the leadership of the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission. The chief of the diplomatic mission shall 
make sure that recommendations of such representatives pertaining to 
military assistance are coordinated with political and economic con- 
siderations, and his comments shall accompany such recommendations. 

(<) Under the direction of the President, the Secretary of State 
shall : 

(1) coordinate the various forms of assistance authorized by 
this Act so that the foreign policy of the United States may be 
best served thereby ; and 

(2) determine the value of the program under chapter I 
for any Peart 

Sec. 524. Tue Secretary or Derense.—(a) In the case of aid 
under chapter I of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall have 
primary responsibility for— 

1) the determination of military end-item requirements; 
(2) the procurement of military equipment in a manner which 
permits its integration with service programs ; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by the recipient coun- 
tries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of foreign military person- 
nel; 

5) the movement and delivery of military end-items; and 
6) within the Department of Defense, the performance of any 
other functions with respect to the furnishing of military assist- 


ance, 

() The establishment of priorities in the procurement, delivery, 
and allocation of military equipment shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Sec. 525. Foretan Operations ApMINISTRATION.—The President 
may transfer to any agency or officer of the United States, and 
may modify or abolish, any function, office, or entity of the Forei 
Operations Administration (including any function, office or entity 
thereof transferred to any other agency) or any officer or employee 
thereof, and may transfer such otionnet property records, and funds 
as may be necessary incident thereto: Provided, That such authority 
conferred by this sentence shal] be exercised in accordance with appli- 
cable laws and regulations relating to the Civil Service and Veterans’ 
Preference. 

Src. 526. Missions AND Srarrs Asroap.—The President may 
maintain special missions or staffs abroad in such nations and for such 
periods of time as may be necessary to carry out this Act. Such 
special mission or staff shall be under the direction of a chief. The 
chief and his deputy shall be appointed by the President and may, 
notwithstanding any other law, be removed by the President at his 


- discretion. The chief shall be entitled to receive (1) in cases approved 


by the President, the same compensation and allowances as a chief of 
mission, class 3, or.a chief of mission, class 4, within the meaning of 


us 


a 
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the Foreign. Service.Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 801), or (2) compensa- 
tion and allowances in accordance with section 527 (c) of this Act, 
as the President shall determine to be appropriate. If a Foreign 
Service Officer shall be appointed by the President to a position under 
this section, the period OF his service in such capacity shall be con- 
sidered as constituting an assignment for duty within the meanin 
of section 571 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, an 
such person shall not, by virtue of his acceptance of such an assignment, 
lose his status as a Foreign Service Officer. 

Sec. 527. EmptoyMent oF PrersonNEL.—(a) Any United States 
Government agency performing functions under this Act is authorized 
to employ a personnel as the President deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of this Act. 

(b) Of the personnel employed in the United States on programs 
authorized by this Act, not to exceed [sixty] sizty-five may be 
compensated without regard to the provisions of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, of whom not to exceed [thirty-five] forty 
may be compensated at rates higher than those provided for grade 15 
of the general schedule established by the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and of these, not to exceed fifteen may be compensated 
at a rate in excess of the highest rate provided for grades Of such 
general schedule but not in excess of $19,000 per annum. Such posi- 
tions shall be in addition to those authorized by law to be filled by 
Presidential appointment, and in addition to the number authorized 
by section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. One of 
the offices established by section 1(d) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 
of 1958 may notwithstanding the provisions of any other law be compen- 
sated at a rate not in excess of $20,000 per annum. 

(c) For the purpose of performing functions under this Act outside 
the continental limits of the United States, the Director may— 

(1) employ or assign persons, or authorize the employment or 
assignment of officers or employees of other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, who shall receive compensation at any of the 
rates provided for the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801), together 
with allowances and benefits established thereunder including, in 
all cases, post differentials prescribed under section 443 of the 
Foreign Service Act; and persons so employed or assigned shall 
be entitled, except to the extent that the President may specify 
otherwise in cases in which the period of the employment or 
assignment exceeds thirty months, to the same benefits as are 
provided by section 528 of the Foreign Service Act for persons 
appointed to the Foreign Service Reserve and, except for policy- 
making officials, the provisions of section 1005 of the Foreign 
Service Act shall apply in the case of such persons; and 

(2) utilize such authority, including authority to appoint and 
assign personnel for the duration of operations under this Act, 
contained in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801), as the President deems necessary to carry out 
functions under this Act. Such provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act as the President deems appropriate shall apply to 
personnel appointed or assigned under this paragraph, includ- 
ing, in all cases, the provisions of sections 443 and 528 of that 
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Act: Provided, however, That the President may by regulation 
make exceptions to the application of section 528 in cases in 
which the period of the appointment or assignment exceeds thirty 
months. 
To the maximum extent feasible, personnel appointed under this Act 
to perform services outside the United States shall be appointed in 
accordance with the civil service laws. 

(d) For the purpose of performing functions under this Act outside 
the continental limits of the United States, the Secretary of State 
may, at the request of the Director, appoint for the duration of opera- 
tions under this Act alien clerks and employees in accordance with 
applicable provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 801). 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of title 10, United States Code 
section 712, or any other law containing similar authority, officers and 
employees of the United States performing functions under this Act 
shall not accept from any foreign nation any compensation or other 
benefits. Arrangements may be made by the President with such 
nations for reimbursement to the United States or other sharing of the 
cost of performing such functions. 

Sec. 528. Derat, Or PersonNEL TO Foreign GOvVERNMENTS.—(a) 
Whenever the President determines it to be consistent with and 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, the head of any United 
States Government agency is authorized to detail or assign any officer 
or employee of his agency to any office or position to which no com- 
pensation is attached with any foreign government or forei vern- 
ment agency: Provided, That such acceptance of office shall in no 
case involve the taking of an oath of allegiance to another government. 

(b) Any such officer or employee, while so assigned or detailed, shall 
be considered, for the purpose of preserving his privileges, rights, 
seniority, or other benefits as such, an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the Government agency from 
which assigned or detailed, and he shall continue to receive compen- 
sation, allowances, and benefits from funds available to that agency 
- a available to that agency out of funds authorized under 

is Act. 

Sec. 529. Deram, or PrersonNeL TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIons.—(a) Whenever the President determines it to be consistent 
with and in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, the head of any 
United States Government agency is authorized to detail, assign, or 
otherwise make available to any international organization any officer 
or employee of his agency to serve with or as a member of the interna- 
tional staff of such organization, or to render any technical, scientific 
or professional advice or service to or in cooperation with such 
organization. 

(b) Any such officer or employee, while so assigned or detailed, shall 
be considered, for the purpose of preserving his allowances, privileges, 
rights, seniority and other benefits as such, an officer or employee of the 
Government of the United States and of the Government agency from 
which detailed or assigned, and he shall continue to receive compen- 
sation, allowances, and benefits from funds available to that agen 
or made available to that agency out of funds authorized under this 
Act. He may also receive, under such regulations as the President 
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may prescribe, representation allowances similar to those allowed un 
der section 901 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801). The authorization of such allowances and other bene- 
fits and the payment thereof out of any appropriations available there- 
for shall be considered as meeting all the requirements of section 1765 
of the Revised Statutes. 

(c) Details or assignments may be made under this section— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United States by the inter- 
national organization ; 

(2) upon agreement by the international organization to reim- 
burse the United States for compensation, travel expenses, and al- 
lowances, or any pert thereof payable to such officer or employee 
during the period of assignment or detail in accordance with 
subsection (b) of this section; and such reimbursement shall be 
credited to the appropriation, fund, or account utilized for paying 
such compensation, travel expenses or allowances, or to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account currently available for such purposes; 

(3) nen an advance of funds, property, or services to the 
United States accepted with the approval of the President for 
specified uses in akenenes of the purposes of this Act; and funds 
so advanced may be established as a separate fund in the Treasury 
of the United States, to be available for the specified uses, and to 
be used for reimbursement of appropriations or direct expendi- 
ture subject to the provisions of this Act, any unexpended balance 
of such account to be returned to the international organization; 
or 

(4) subject to the receipt by the United States of a credit to be 
applied against the payment by the United States of its share of 
the expenses of the international organization to which the officer 
or employee is detailed, such credit to be based upon the compen- 
sation, travel expenses and allowances, or any part thereof, pay- 
able to such officer or employee during the od of assignment 
or detail in accordance with subsection (b) of this section. 

Sec. 530. Experts anp ConsuLTANTS oR ORGANIZATIONS THERE- 
or.—(a) Experts and consultants or organizations thereof, as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), 
may be employed by any United States Government agency for the 
performance of functions under this Act, and individuals so em- 
ployed may be compensated at rates not in excess of $75 per diem, 
a while away from their homes or regular places of business, they 
aay be paid actual travel expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses at a rate not to exceed $10 or at the applicable rate 
prescribed in the Standardized Government Travel Regulations, as 
amended from time to time, whichever is higher, while so employed 
within the continental limits of the United States and at the applicable 
rate prescribed in the Standardized Government Travel Regulations 

Foreign Areas) while so employed outside the continental limits of 
the United States : Provided, That contracts for such employment with 
such organizations may be renewed annually. 

(b) Persons of outstanding experience and ability may be employed 
without compensation by any United States Government agency for 
the performance of functions under this Act in accordance with the 
provisions of section 710 (b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2160), and regulations issued thereunder. 
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Sec. 531. Securrry Criearance.—No citizen or resident of the 
United States may be employed, or if already employed, may be as- 
signed to duties by the Director under this Act for a period to exceed 
three months unless— 

(a) such individual has been investigated as to loyalty and 
security by the Civil Service Commission, or by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in the case of specific positions which have 
been certified by the Director as being of a high degree of im- 

ortance or sensitivity or in case the Civil Service Commission 
investigation develops data reflecting that the individual is of 
uestionable loyalty, and a report thereon has been made to the 
irector, and until the Director has certified in writing (and filed 
copies thereof with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs) that, after full 
consideration of such report, he believes such individual is loyal 
to the United States, its Constitution, and form of government, : 
and is not now and has never knowingly been a member of any 
organization advocating contrary views; or 
b) such individual has been investigated by a military intelli- 
ence agency and the Secretary of Defense has certified in writing 

t he believes such individual is loyal to the United States. 
and filed copies thereof with the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

This section shall not apply in the case of any officer appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, nor 
shall it apply in the case of any person already emnplore’ under pro- 
grams covered by this Act who has been previously investigated in 
connection with such employment. 

Sec. 532. Exemprion or PrrsonneL From Cerrrain FeEperau 
Laws.—(a) Service of an individual as a member of the Board es- 
tablished pursuant to section 308 of this Act or as an expert or con- 
sultant under section 530 (a) shall not be considered as service or em- 
perent bringing such individual within the provisions of title 18 

. 5S. C., section 281, 283 or 284, or of section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), or of any other Federal law i re- 
strictions, requirements, or penalties in relation to the employment of 
persons, the performance of services, or the payment or receipt of 
com tion in connection with any claim, proceeding, or matter in- 
volving the United States, except insofar as such provisions of law 
may prohibit any such individual from receiving compensation in 

t of any particular matter in which such individual was direct- 
ly involved in the performance of such service; nor shall such service 
be considered as employment or holding of office or position bringi 
such individual within the provisions of section 6 of the Act of May 
22, 1920, as amended (5 U.S. C. 715), section 212 of the Act of June 
80, 1932, as amended (5 U.S. C. 59a), or any other Federal law limit- 
ing the reemployment of retired officers or employees or governing 
the simultaneous receipt of compensation and retired pay or annuities. 
Contracts for the employment of retired military personnel with 
specialized research and development experience, not to exceed ten in 
number, as experts or consultants under section 530 (a), may be 
renewed annua y, notwithstanding section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a). 
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(b) Notwithstanding section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894 (5 
U. S. C. 62), which prohibits certain retired officers from holding 
certain office, any retired officer of any of the services mentioned in 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 may hold any office or appoint- 
ment under this Act or the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
of 1951, but the compensation of any such retired officer shall be 
subject to the provisions of the Act of June 30, 1932 (5 U.S. C. 59a), 
which does not permit retired pay to be added to the compensation 
received as a civilian officer. 

Sec. 533. Warvers or Certain Feperan LAws.—Whenever the 
President determines it to be in furtherance of purposes declared 
in this Act, the functions authorized under this Act may be performed 
without regard to such provisions of law (other than the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as aahesiaoll ) regulating the making, performance, amend- 
ment, or modification of contracts and the expenditure of Government 
funds as the President may eae 

Sec. 533A. Inspector General and Comptroller—(a) There is 
hereby established in the Department of State an office to be known as 
the “Office of the Inspector General and Comptroller”, which shall 
be headed by an officer designated as the “Inspector General and 
‘Comptroller’, whose salary shall be fixed at the maximum rate 
provided by section 527(b), and who shall be appointed by and be 
responsible to an Under Secretary of State designated for such pur- 
pose by the Secretary of State. In addition, there shall be a Deputy 
Inspector General and Comptroller, whose salary shall not exceed 
the maxinum rate provided under the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and such other personnel as 
may be required to carry out the functions vested in the Inspector 
General and Comptroller by or pursuant to this section. 

(6) There are hereby transferred to the Inspector General and 
Comptroller all functions, powers, and duties of the Office of Evalu- 
ation of the International Cooperation Administration, and so much 
of the functions, powers, and duties of the Office of Personnel Secu- 
rity and Integrity as relate to investigations of improper activities 
in connection with programs under the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

(c) The Inspector General and Comptroller shall have the follow- 
ing duties: 

(1) Establishing a system of financial controls designed to insure 
compliance with applicable laws and regulations in carrying out 
programs under the provisions of chapter I, of titles I, II, Ill 
(except section 306), and IV (except sections 405, 406, 407, and 408) 
of chapter IT and of chapter III of this Act; 

(2) Advising and consulting with the Secretary of Defense or his 
delegate with respect to the controls, standards, and procedures estab- 
lished under this section insofar as such controls, standards, and 
procedures relate to assistance furnished under chapter I of this Act; 

(3) Establishing policies and standards providing for extensive 
internal audits of program activities under the provisions of this 
Act referred to in paragraph (1) ; 

(4) Reviewing and approving internal audit programs under this 
section, and coordinating such programs with the General Accounting 
Office and the appropriate officials of other Government departments 
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in order to insure maximum audit coverage and to avoid duplication 
of effort; 
ra Reviewing audit findings and recommendations of operating 
encies and the action taken thereon, and making recommendations 
with respect thereto to the Under Secretary of State and other appro- 
priate officials ; 

(6) Conducting or requiring the conduct of such special audits as 
in his judgment may be required in individual cases, and of inspec- 
tions with respect to end-item use in foreign countries ; 

(7) Sete a system of financial and statistical reporting with 
respect to all programs carried out under the provisions of this Act 
referred to in paragraph (1); 

(8) Advising the Under Secretary of State and other appropriate 
officials on fiscal and budgetary aspects of proposed programs under 
this Act; 

(9) Designing the form and prescribing the financial and statistical 
content of the annual program presentation to the Congress; and 

(10) Carrying out such other duties as may be vested in him by the 
Under Secretary of State. 

(d) Expenses of the Office of the Inspector General and Comp- 
troller with respect to programs under this Act shall be charged to 
the appropriations made to carry out such programs. 

Sec. 534. Reporrs.—The President, from time to time while funds 
appropriated for the purpose of this Act continue to be available 
for obligation, shall transmit to the Congress reports covering 
each six months of operations, in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, except information the disclosure of which he deems incompat- 
ible with the security of the United States. Reports provided for 
under this section shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate 
or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, as the case may be, if the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, as the case may be, is not in 
session. Such reports shall include detailed information on the imple- 
mentation of sections 504, 202, 400, 416, 413(b), and 418 of this Act. 

Sec. 535. Coorprration Wirn Nations AND INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS.—(a) The President is authorized to request the cooper- 
ation of or the use of the services and facilities of the United Nations, 
its organs and specialized agencies, or other international organiza- 
tions, in carrying out the purposes of this Act, and may make pay- 
ments by advancements or reimbursements, for such purposes, out of 
funds made available for the purposes of this Act, as may be necessary 
therefor, to the extent that special compensation is usually required for 
such services and facilities: Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall be construed to authorize the delegation to any international or 
foreign organization or agency of authority to decide the method of 
os assistance under this Act to any country or the amount 

ereof. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it to be consistent with 
and in furtherance of the purposes and within the limitations of 
this Act, United States Government agencies, on request of interna- 
tional organizations, are authorized to furnish supplies, materials, and 
services, and on request of free nations, are authorized to furnish 
nonmilitary supplies, materials, and services, to such organizations 
and nations on an advance of funds or reimbursement basis. Such 
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advances, or reimbursements which are received under this subsection 
within one hundred and eighty days after the close of the fiscal year in 
which such supplies, materials, and services are delivered, may be 
credited to the current applicable appropriation or fund of the agen 
concerned and shall be available for the purposes for which suc 
appropriations and funds are used. 

Ec. 536. Jornr Commission ON RurAat RECONSTRUCTION IN 
Cuina.—The President is authorized to continue to participate in the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in China and to appoint 
citizens of the United States to the Commission. 

Src. 537. Provistons on Uses or Funps.—(a) Appropriations for 
the purposes of this Act (except for chapter I), allocations to any 
United States Government agency, from other appropriations, for 
functions directly related to the purposes of this Act, and funds made 
available for other purposes to any agency administering nonmilitary 
assistance, shall be available for: 

(1) rents in the District of Columbia; 

(2) expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the pur- 
poses of such appropriations, including (notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 9 of the Act of March 4, 1909 (31 U.S.C. 673)) 
expenses in connection with meetings of persons whose employ- 
ment is authorized by section 530 of this Act; 

(3) employment of aliens, by contract, for services abroad; 

(4) purchase, maintenance, operation, and hire of aircraft: 
Provided, That aircraft for administrative purposes may be pur- 
chased only as specifically provided for in an appropriation or 
other Act; 

(5) purchase and hire of passenger motor vehicles: Provided, 
That, except as may otherwise be provided in an appropriation or 
other Act, passenger motor vehicles abroad for administrative 
purposes may be purchased for replacement only and such vehicles 
may be exchanged or sold and replaced by an equal number of 
such vehicles and the cost, including exchange allowance, of each 
such replacement shall not exceed $3,300 in the case of an 
automobile for the chief of any special mission or staff abroad 
established under section 526 of this Act: Provided further, That 
passenger motor vehicles may be purchased for use in the con- 
tinental United States only as may be specifically provided in an 
appropriation or other Act; : 

(6) entertainment within the United States (not to exceed 
$15,000 in any fiscal year except as may otherwise be provided in 
an appropriation or other Act); 

(7) exchange of funds without regard to section 3651 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 543), and loss by exchange; 

(8) expenditures (not to exceed $50,000 in any fiscal year ex- 
cept as may otherwise be provided in an appropriation or other 
Act) of a confidential character other than entertainment: Pro- 
vided, That a certificate of the amount of each such expenditure 
the nature of which it is considered inadvisable to specify, shall 
be made by an officer administering nonmilitary assistance, or 
such person as he may designate, and every such certificate 
shall o deemed a sufficient voucher for the amount therein 
specified ; 

(9) insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign countries; 
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(10) rental or lease outside the continental limits of the United 
States of offices, buildings, grounds, and living quarters to house 
personnel; maintenance, furnishings, necessary repairs, improve- 
ments, and alterations to properties owned or rented by the 
United States Government abroad; and costs of fuel, water and 
utilities for such properties; 

(11) actual expenses of preparing and transporting to their 
former homes in the United States or elsewhere, and of care and 
disposition of, the remains of persons or member of the families 
of persons who may die while such persons are away from their 
homes participating in activities carried out with funds covered 
by this subsection (a); 

(12) purchase of uniforms; 

(13) payment of per diem in lieu of subsistence to foreign 
participants engaged in any program of furnishing technical in- 
formation and assistance, while such participants are away from 
their homes in countries other than the continental United States, 
at rates not in excess of those prescribed by the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law; 

(14) expenses authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 801 and the following); not otherwise 
provided for; 

(15) ice and drinking water for use abroad; 

(16) services of commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service and of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for the pur- 
poses of providing such services the Public Health Service may 
appoint not to exceed twenty officers in the regular corps to grades 
hone that of senior assistant, but not above that of director, as 
otherwise authorized in accordance with section 711 of the Act of 
July 1, 1944, as amended (42 U.S.C. 211a), and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey may appoint for such purposes not to exceed 
twenty commissioned officers in addition to those otherwise 
authorized; 

(17) expenses in connection with travel of personnel outside 
the continental United States, including travel expenses of 
dependents (including expenses during necessary stopovers while 
engaged in such travel) and transportation of personal effects, 
household goods, and automobiles of such personnel when any 
part of such travel or transportation begins in one fiscal year pur- 
suant to travel orders issued in that fiscal year, notwithstandin 
the fact that such travel or transportation may not be complete 
during that same fiscal year, and cost of transporting to and from 
a place of storage, and the cost of storing, the furniture and house- 
hold and personal effects of any employee (i) for not: to exceed 
three months after first arrival at a new post, (ii) when an em- 
pore is assigned to a post to which he cannot take, or at which 

e is unable to use, his furniture and household and personal 
effects, (iii) when such storage would avoid the cost of trans- 
porting such furniture and effects from one location to another, 
(iv) when he is temporarily absent from his post under orders, 
or (v) when through no fault of the employee storage costs are 
incurred on such furniture and effects (including automobiles) 
in connection with authorized travel, under such regulations as 
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an officer administering nonmilitary assistance, or such person as 
he may designate, may prescribe; 

(18) payment of unusual expenses incident to the operation 
and maintenance of official residences for chiefs of special mis- 
sions or staffs serving in accordance with section 526 of this Act, 

(b) United States Government agencies are authorized to pay the 
costs of health and accident insurance for foreign participants in any 
exchange-of-persons program or any program of furnishing technical 
information and assistance administered by any such agency while 
such participants are en route or absent from their homes for purposes 
of participation in any such program. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 406(a) of Public Law 
85-241, not to exceed [$26,000,000] $27,750,000, of the funds avail- 
able for assistance in Korea under this Act may be used by the Presi- 
dent to construct or otherwise acquire essential living quarters, office 
space, and supporting facilities in Korea for use by personnel carrying 
out activities under this Act, and not to exceed $2,750,000 of funds 
made available for assistance in other countries under this Act may be 
used (in addition to funds available for such use under other authorities 
in this Act) for construction or acquisition of such facilities for such 
purposes elsewhere. 

(d) Funds made available under section 400(a) may be used for 
expenses (other than those provided for under section 411(b) of this 
Act) to assist in carrying out functions under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1691 and the following), delegated or assigned to any agency or officer 
administering nonmilitary assistance. 

(e) Funds available under this Act may be used to pay costs of 
training United States citizen personnel employed or assigned pur- 
suant to section 527(c)(2) of this Act (through interchange or other- 
wise) at any State or local unit of government, public or private non- 
profit institution, trade, labor, agricultural, or scientific association or 
organization, or commercial firm; and the provisions of Public Law 
918, Eighty-fourth Congress, may be used to carry out the foregoing 
authority notwithstanding that interchange of personnel may not be 
involved or that the training may not take place at the institutions. 
specified in that Act. Such training shall not be considered employ- 
ment or holding of office under title 5, United States Code, section 62 
and any payments or contributions in connection therewith may, as 
deemed appropriate by the head of the United States Government 
agency authorizing such training, be made by private or public sources 
and be accepted by any trainee, or may be accepted by and credited to 
the current applicable appropriation of such agency: Provided, how- 
ever, That any such payments to an employee in the nature of compen- 
sation shall be in lieu of or in reduction of compensation received from 
the Government of the United States. 

{(f) During the annual presentation to the Congress of requests 
for authorizations and appropriations under this Act, a detailed ex- 
planation of the method by which the proposed programs for each 
country have been arrived at shall be submitted, including all signifi- 
cant factors considered in arriving at such proposed programs. ] 

(f) During the annual presentation to the Congress of requests for 
authorizations and appropriations under this Act, there shall be 
submitted a detailed report on the assistance to be furnished, country- 
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by-country, under title I of chapter II, and under section 400(a) of 
this Act. The report with respect to each country shall contain a 
clear and detailed explanation of the proposed level of aid for such 
country, and shall include a listing of all significant factors considered 
in deternuning the level of aa for such country; the reason for 
imeluding each such factor and an explanation of the manner in which 
each of such factors is related to the specific dollar figure which con- 
stitutes the proposed level of aid for each such country. In addition, 
with respect to assistance proposed to be furnished under title I of 
chapter II of this Act, the report shall contain a clear and detailed 
explanation on a country-by-country basis of the force objectives 
toward the support of which such aid‘is proposed to be furnished; 
the method by which such force objectives were arriwed at and where 
the force objectives differ from the actual level of forces in any such 
country, an explanation, in detail, of the reason for the difference 
im such level of forces. 

Sec. 541. Errecrive Dare.—This Act shall take effect on the date 
of its enactment. 

Seo. 542. Srarures Rereatep.—(a) There are hereby repealed— 

(1) an Act to provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey, ap- 
proved May 22, 1947, as amended ; 

(2) the joint resolution to provide for relief assistance to the 
people of countries devastated by war, approved May 31, 1947, as 
amended ; 

(3) the Foreign Aid Act of 1947; 

(4) The Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, as amended; in- 
cluding the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund Assistance Act of 1948, 
as amended, the Greek-Turkish Assistance Act of 1948, and the 
China Aid Act of 1948, as amended; 

(5) the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended; 

(6) the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended; including the Economic Cooperation Act of 1950, the 
China Area Aid Act of 1950, as amended, the United Nations 
Palestine Refugee Aid Act of 1950, and the Act for International 
Development, as amended ; 

(7) the Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended ; 

(8) the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act of 1950; 

(9) the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended ; 

(10) the Mutual Security Act of 1952; 

(11) the Mutual Security Act of 1953; 

(12) section 12 of the joint resolution of Congress approved 
November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 10; 22 U.S. C. 452) ; 

(18) section 4 of the Act of March 3, 1925 (50 Stat. 887; 50 
U.S.C. 165) ; and 

(14) section 968 of title 18, United States Code. 

(b) References in other Acts to the Acts listed in subsection (a) 
shall hereafter be considered to be references to the appropriate provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(c) The repeal of the Acts listed in subsection (a) shall not be 
deemed to affect amendments contained in such Acts to acts not named 
in subsection (a). 

41613—59——-8 
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Suc. 543. Savina Provistons.—(a) Except as may be expressly 
provided to the contrary in this Act, all determinations, authoriza- 
tions, regulations, orders, contracts, agreements, and other actions 
issued, undertaken or entered into under authority of any provision 
of law repealed by section 542 shall continue in full force and effect 
until modified by appropriate authority. 

(b) Where provisions of this Act establish conditions which must 
be complied with before use may be made of authority contained in or 
funds authorized by this Act, compliance with substantially similar 
conditions under Acts named in section 542 shall be deemed to con- 
stitute compliance with the conditions established by this Act. 

(c) No person in the service or employment of the United States or 
otherwise performing functions under an Act repealed by section 542 
or under section 408 shall be required to be reappointed or reemployed 
by reason of the entry into force of this Act, except that appointments 
made pursuant to section 110(a) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended, shall be converted to appointments under section 
527(c) of this Act. 

(d) Funds appropriated pursuant to provisions of this Act repealed 
[by the Mutual Security Act of 1956, 1957, or 1958] subsequent to the 
tume such funds are appropriated shall remain available for their original 
purposes in accordance with the provisions of law originally applicable 
thereto. References in any Act to provisions of this Act repealed or 
stricken out by the Mutual Security Act of 1957 or subsequent Acts 
are hereby stricken out; and references in any Act to provisions of this 
Act redesignated by the Mutual Security Act of 1957 or subsequent 
Acts are hereby amended to refer to the new designations. rUntil 
June 30, 1958, funds used for the purposes of this Act shall be so used 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act as in effect prior to the 
date of enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 1958.] 

Sec. 544. AmenpMENTs TO Orner Laws.—(a) Section 1 of Pub- 
lic Law 283, Eighty-first Congress, is repealed. e Institute of Inter- 
American A ffairs, created pursuant to Public Law 369, Eightieth Con- 
gress (22 U.S.C. 281), shall have succession until June 30, 1960, and 
may make contracts for periods not to exceed five years: Provided, 
That any contract extending beyond June 30, 1960, shall be made 
subject to termination by the said Institute upon notice: And provided 
further, That the said Institute shall, on and after July 1, 1954, be 
subject to the applicable provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, as hae (31 U.S. C. 1), in lieu of the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amended (31 U.S. C. 841). 

Sec. 545. Derrntrions.—F or the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “commodity” includes any commodity, material, 
article, supply or goods. 

(b) The term “surplus agricultural commodity” means any agricul- 
tural commodity or product thereof, class, kind, type, or other speci- 
fication thereof, produced in the United States either publicly or pri- 
vately owned, which is in excess of domestic requirements, adequate 
carryover, and anticipated exports for dollars, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(c) The terms “equipment” and “materials” shall mean any arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, or any other type of material, arti- 
cle, raw material, facility, tool, machine, supply or item that would 
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further the purpose of chapter I or any component or part thereof, 
used or required for use in connection therewith, or required in or for 
the manufacture, production, processing, storage, transportation, 
repair or rehabilitation of any equipment or materials, but shall not 
include merchant vessels. 

(d) The term “mobilization reserve” as used with respect to any 
equipment or materials, means the quantity of such equipment or mate- 
rials determined by the Secretary of Defense under regulations pre- 
scribed by the President to be required to support mobilization of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the event of war or national 
emergency until such time as adequate, additional quantities of such 
equipment or materials can be procured. 

(e) The term “excess” as used with respect to any equipment or 
materials, means the quantity of such equipment or materials owned 
by the United States which is in excess of the mobilization reserve of 
such equipment or materials. 

(f) The term “services” shall include any service, repair, training 
of personnel, or technical or other assistance or information necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

(g) The term “Armed Forces of the United States” shall include 
any component of the Army of the United States, of the United States 
Navy, of the United States Marine Corps, of the Air Force of the 
United States, of the United States Coast Guard, and the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof. 

(h) The term “value” means— 

1) with respect to any excess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under chapter I the gross cost of repairing, rehabili- 
tating, or modifying such equipment or materials prior to being 
so furnished ; 

2) with ey “ae to any nonexcess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under chapter I which are taken from the mobilization 
reserve (other than equipment or materials referred to in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection), the actual or the projected (vate 
puted as accurately as practicable) cost of procuring for the 
mobilization reserve an equal quantity of such equipment or 
materials or an equivalent quantity of equipment or materials 
of the same general type but deemed to be more desirable for 
inclusion in the mobilization reserve than the equipment or mate- 
rials furnished ; 

3) with to any nonexcess equipment or materials fur- 
nished under chapter I which are taken from the mobilization 
reserve but with respect to which the Secretary of Defense has 
certified that it is not necessary fully to replace such equipment 
or materials in the mobilization reserve, the gross cost to the 
United States of such equipment and materials or its replacement 
cost, whichever the Secretary of Defense may specify; and 

(4) with respect to any equipment or materials furnished under 
chapter I which are procured for the purpose of being so fur- 
nished, the gross cost to the United States of such equipment and 
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of repair, rehabilitation, or modification shall be priced in accordance 
with the current standard pricing policies of such agency. For the- 
purpose of this subsection, the gross cost of any equipment or materials. 
taken from the mobilization reserve means either the actual gross cost 
to the United States of that particular equipment or materials or the 
estimated gross cost to the United States of that particular equipment 
or materials obtained by meieTIng the number of units of such par- 
ticular equipment or materials by the average gross cost of each unit 
of that equipment and materials owned by the furnishing agency. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this subsection (hy and 
for the purpose of establishing a more equitable pricing system for: 
transactions between the military departments and the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program, the Secretary of Defense shall prescribe at 
the earliest oaltlaatie date, through appropriate pricing regulations. 
of uniform applicability, that the term “value” (except in the case of 
excess equipment or materials) shall mean— 
(1) the price of equipment or materials obtaining for similar 
transactions between the Armed Forces of the United States; or 
(2) where there are no similar transactions within the meaning 
of paragraph (1), the gross cost to the United States adjusted as 
appropriate for condition and market value. 

(i) The term “United States Government agency” means any de- 
partment, agency, board, wholly or partly owned corporation, or in- 
strumentality, commission, or establishment of the United States 
Government. 

(j) The term “agency administering nonmilitary assistance” shall 
refer to the Development Loan Fund and any agency to which 
authorities and functions under title I, title III, or title IV of 
chapter IT or under chapter III of this Act are delegated or assigned’ 
pursuant to authority contained in sections 521 and 525 of this Act. 

(k) The term “officer administering nonmilitary assistance” shall’ 
refer to the Board of Directors of the Development Loan Fund and 


aay officer to whom authorities and functions under title I, title 
III, 


or title IV of chapter II or under chapter III of this Act are 
delegated or assigned pursuant to authority contained in sections 521 
and 525 of this Act. 

Sec. 546. Consrruction.—(a) If any provisions of this Act or 
the application of any provision to any circumstances or persons shall 
be held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and appli- 
cability of such provision to other circumstances or persons shall not: 
be affected thereby. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall alter, amend, revoke, repeal, or other- 
wise affect the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended’ 
(42 U.S.C. 2011). 

(c) Nothing in this Act is intended nor shall it be construed as an 
expressed or implied commitment to provide any specific assistance, 
whether of funds, commodities, or services, to any nation or nations. 
or to any international organization. 

Src. 548. Unexpenpep BaLances.—Unexpended balances of funds 
made available under authority of this Act are hereby authorized to be 


continued available for the general purposes for which appropriated, 


and may be consolidated with appropriations made available begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1957 for the same general purposes under the au- 
thority of this Act. 
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[Sec. 549. Speciat Provisions oN AVAILABILITY OF Funps.—An 
amount equal to 25 centum of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for any fiscal year for purposes of title III of chapter II or 
section 403 of this Act is authorized to be continued available for three 
months beyond the end of the fiscal year for which appropriated.] 





First SEcTION oF THE DerenseE Base Act, as AMENDED (42 U.S.C. 
1651) 


That (a) except as herein modified, the provisions of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, approved March 4, 
1927 (44 Stat. 1424), as amended, shall apply in respect to the injury 
or death of any employee engaged in any employment— 

(1) at any military, air, or naval base acquired after January 
1, 1940, by the United States from any foreign government; or 

(2) upon any lands occupied or used by the United States for 
military or naval purposes in any Territory or possession outside 
the continental United States (including Alaska; the Philippine 
Islands; the United States Naval Operating Base, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba; and the Canal Zone) ; or 

(3) upon any public work in any Territory or possession out- 
side the continental United States (including Alaska; the Philip- 
pine Islands; the United States Naval Operating Base, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba; and the Canal Zone), if such employee is 
engaged in employment at such place under the contract of a 
contractor (or any subcontractor or subordinate subcontractor 
with respect to the contract of such contractor) with the United 
States; but nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to apply 
to any employee of such a contractor or subcontractor who is 
engaged exclusively in furnishing materials or supplies under his 
contract ; 

(4) under a contract entered into with the United States or 
any executive department, independent establishment, or agency 
thereof (including any corporate instrumentality of the United 
States), or any subcontract, or subordinate contract with respect 
‘to such contract, where such contract is to be performed outside 
‘the continental United States and at places not within the areas 
-described in subparagraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this subdivision, 
for the purpose of engaging in public work, and every such con- 
tract shall contain provisions requiring that the contractor (and 
subcontractor or subordinate contractor with respect to such 
contract) (1) shall, before commencing performance of such con- 
‘tract, provide for securing to or on behalf of employees engaged 
in such public work under such contract the payment of com- 
pensation and other benefits under the provisions of this Act, 
‘and (2) shall maintain in full force and effect during the term 
of such contract, subcontract, or subordinate contract, or while 
employees are engaged in work performed thereunder, the said 
security for the payment of such compensation and benefits, but 
nothing in this oe. shall be construed to apply to any 
employee of such contractor or subcontractor who is engaged 
exclusively in furnishing materials or supplies under his contract; 
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(5) under a contract approved and financed by the United 
States or any executive department, independent establishment, 
or agency thereof (including any corporate instrumentality of the 
United States), or any subcontract or subordinate contract with 
respect to such contract, where such contract is to be performed 
outside the continental United States, under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (other than title II of chapter IT thereof), 
and not otherwise within the coverage of this section, and every 
such contract shall contain provisions requiring that the con- 
tractor (and subcontractor or subordinate contractor with respect 
to such contract) (A) shall, before commencing Parra of 
such contract, provide for securing to or on behalf of employees 
engaged in cae under such contract the payment of compensa- 
tion and other benefits under the provisions of this Act, and (B) 
shall maintain in full force and effect during the term of such 
contract, subcontract, or subordinate contract, or while em- 
ployees are engaged in work performed thereunder, the said 
security for the payment of such compensation and benefits, but 
nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to apply to any 
employee of such contractor or subcontractor who is engaged 
exclusively in furnishing materials or supplies under his contract; 

(6) outside the continental United States or in Alaska or the 
Canal Zone by an American employer providing welfare or simi- 
lar services for the benefit of the Armed Forces pursuant to appro- 
priate authorization by the Secretary of Defense, 

irrespective of the place where the injury or death occurs, and shall 
include any injury or death occurring to any such employee during 
transportation to or from his place of employment, where the 
employer or the United States provides the transportation or the cost 
thereof. 

(b) As used in this section— 

(1) the term “public work” means any fixed improvement or 
any project, whether or not fixed, involving construction, altera- 
tion, removal or repair for the public use of the United States or 
its allies, including but not limited to projects or operations under 
service contracts and projects in connection with the national de- 
fense or with war activities, dredging, harbor improvements, 
dams, roadways, and housing, as well as preparatory and ancil- 
lary work in connection therewith at the site or on the project; 

2) the term “‘allies’” means.any nation with which the United 
States is engaged in a common military effort or with which the 
United States, has entered into a common defensive military 

ce; 

(3) the term “war activities’’ includes activities directly relat- 
ing to military operations. 

(c) The liability of an employer, contractor (or any subcon- 
tractor or subordinate subcontractor with respect to the contract of 
such contractor) under this Act shall be exclusive and in place of all 
other liability of such employer, contractor, subcontractor, or sub- 
ordinate contractor to his employees (and their dependents) coming 
within the purview of this Act, under the workmen’s compensation 
law of any State, Territory, or other jurisdiction, irrespective of the 
place where the contract of hire of any such employee may have been 
made or entered into. 
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(d) As used in this section, the term “contractor’’ means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or association, and includes any 
trustee, receiver, assignee, successor, or personal representative 
thereof, and the rights, obligations, liability, and duties of the em- 
ployer under such Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act shall be applicable to such contractor. 

(e) The liability under this Act of a contractor, subcontractor, or 
subordinate contractor engaged in public work under subparagraphs 
(3) and (4), subdivision (a) of this section, and the conditions set 
forth therein, shall become applicable to contracts and subcontracts 
heretofore entered into but not completed at-the time of the approval 
of this Act, and the liability under this Act of a contractor, subcon- 
tractor, or subordinate contractor engaged in performance of contracts, 
subcontracts, or subordinate contracts specified in subparagraph (5), sub- 
division (a) of this section, and the conditions set forth therein, shall 
hereafter be applicable to the remaining terms of such contracts, subcon- 
tracts, and subordinate contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1958, but 
not completed on the date a the enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 
1959, and contracting officers of the United States are authorized to 
make such modifications and amendments of existing contracts as 
may be necessary to bring such contracts into conformity with the 

rovisions of this Act. No right shall arise in any employee or his 

ependent under subparagraphs (3) and (4), subdivision (a) of this 
section, prior to two months after the approval of this Act. Upon 
the recommendation of the head of any department or other agency 
of the United States, the Secretary of Labor, in the exercise of his 
discretion, may waive the application of this section with respect to 
any contract, subcontract, or subordinate contract, work location 
under such contracts, or classification of employees. Upon recom- 
mendation of any employer referred to in clause (6) of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Secretary of Labor may waive the application of 
this section to any employee or class of employees of such employer, or 
to any place of employment of such an employee or class of employees. 

(f) The liability under this Act of a contractor, subcontractor, or 
subordinate contractor engaged in public work under paragraphs (1), 
(2), (3), and (4), subsection (a) of this section or in any work under 
subparagraph (5) subsection (a) of this section does not apply with 

ect to any person who is a prisoner of war or a protected person 
er the Geneva Conventions of 1949 and who is detained or utilized 
by the United States, 











ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF MR. MEYER OF VERMONT 


The committee has made some progress in redirecting the course and 
objectives of the Mutual Security Act. However, insufficient con- 
sideration has been given to the following points: 

(1) That the loss of congressional control over the foreign aid pro- 
gram permits, among other things, a fatal drift toward militarism. 

(2) That military deterrence as a dominating policy will neither 
prevent war nor achieve an honorable peace. 

(3) That we cannot afford to profess a belief in high principles, 
democracy and the American way of life and at the same time support 
the opposites in any country. 

(4) That the American people expect congressional actions that will 
fully discharge our responsibilities, duties, traditions, and ideals. 

(5) That good intentions do not warrant the use of improper 
methods, injustice or the promotion of fear and hatred. 

(6) That the waste of funds cannot be excused on the grounds of 
necessity or by the excuses of those who have not planned properly. 

(7) That much of the information now classified is properly mate- 
rial that should be released to the public. 

(8) That the military program should not be presented in the same 
bill as the economic program. 

(9) That the military program should be reduced by 75 percent in 
three equal steps during the next 3 years, and that all allocations should 
be made country by country and with great care. 

(10) That a “food for peace’’ program should be implemented under 
the economic program. 

(11) That direct grants under the economic program should be 
gradually reduced and concentrated in channels that will help the 
people to help themselves. 

(12) That increasing attention should be given to the possibilities 
of channeling aid through such organizations as the United Nations. 

(13) That the ICA should be dissolved and that all forms of for- 
eign aid should be more directly under the control of the Secretary 
of State. ' 

(14) That if we seek to prevent war, we must develop a system of 
world law including methods to promote the international enforce- 
ment of justice through international courts and “police forces” 
rather than to rely on bilateral or regional agreements. 

(15) That international systems of inspection and control leading 
to eventual universal mutual disarmament must be substituted for 
the fostering of negative antagonisms if positive solutions are to be 
found in a modern, technological world that requires the substitution 
of right and cooperation for might and competition. 

Wituram H. Meyer. 
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MINORITY REPORT OF MR. PILCHER, MRS. CHURCH, 
MR. ADAIR, AND MR. BENTLEY 


We assuredly believe in mutual security—but we do not believe 
that this proposed legislation, H.R. 7500, meets the challenge to build 
an actual system of mutual security or presents an adequately con- 
sidered program to secure the peace and progress of the United States 
and the present troubled world. 

In prior years we have expressed our strong conviction that passage 
of extravagant mutual security legislation is not and cannot be the 
answer to our basic need for peace and security. The mutual security 
bill for fiscal year 1960, as reported by the committee, authorizes 
$3,643 million and represents a further abdication of congressional 
responsibility and control over the foreign aid program despite in- 
creasing and incontrovertible evidence of waste, inefficiency in 
administration and execution, and, in one instance at least, graft and 
corruption. It is increasingly apparent that the policy and the 
programs to be authorized by this legislation have proved in large 
part to be not only wanting, but, in many instances, self-defeating. 

This year, despite mounting dissatisfaction and disillusionment with 
this program among the ene of the United States, this bill continues 
an unremitting expenditure of Federal funds for foreign aid, not know- 
ing what its future course, size or policies will be. 

Eugene R. Black, president of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, in a speech made in Detroit, Mich., on 
April 20, 1959, had this to say about foreign aid: 


I am sure there would be less confusion and debate here 
and abroad over the American Government’s efforts to pro- 
mote economic growth abroad if as much emphasis was 
placed on the quality of help offered as on the quantity. 
As it is, the two words ‘foreign aid’ have become so elastic 
that they now embrace a host of special objectives—military, 
political and commercial, as well as economic—so that it is 
often not at all clear just what is being attempted in a given 
instance * * *, 

When * * * loans and grants are used, as they have 
been, to aid, abet and perpetuate policies in other countries 
which make economic growth virtually impossible, then we 
are asking for trouble. The result, as we have seen in more 
than one country recently, is a deterioration of the other 
nation’s economy and a reaction, sometimes violent, against 
the very programs which were supposed to help * * *. 
These are serious weaknesses. 

* * * * * 


The difference between effective assistance and a “give- 
away’ is not the difference between a loan and a grant; 
it is the difference between an insistence on sound financial 
and: economic policies and no such insistence. 
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Again, on May 5, 1959, Mr. Black, speaking in London, England, 
made these remarks that are worth noting: 


For instance, it has been the fashion for some time to try 
to use finance as an instrument of diplomacy—a method of 
winning or cultivating friends among nations, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining or improving international alinements 
in a time of world tension. 

By now, I think, the limitations of this approach are 
plainly apparent. If the purpose of a particular offer of aid 
is to win gratitude, then the donor is likely to think that the 
act of giving or lending will of itself achieve the purpose. 
Whether the financing is for a project which is feasible, or 
whether it meets an economic need of some priority, tend to 
become secondary considerations; and whether the economic 
purpose of the financing is finally achieved tends to become 
more secondary still. 

There are in a number of underdeveloped countries un- 
happy monuments to the wastefulness of this kind of ap- 
proach—the great irrigation dam thrown across a valley 
whose soil is actually unsuited to cultivation; the steel mill 
able to stay in operation only with the help of high tariffs 
and of taxpayers’ subsidies, the project ill planned, and 
then planned again, until its cost to the intended beneficiary 
has been multiplied four times or five. 


Former International Cooperation Administration Director John B. 
Hollister, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post of March 28, 
1959, entitled ““Let’s Get Tough About Foreign Aid,’ said: 


a 





There is, of course, powerful opposition in both Congress 
and the administration to this quid pro quo concept of 
ICA’s purpose. One group, for example, is constantly at- 
tempting to divert an increasingly larger percentage of our 
foreign aid funds to the improvement of undeveloped parts 
of the world, regardless of our national interest. Because we 
are rich and powerful, the proponents of such a policy say, 
we should continue this program even if the cold war should 
come to an end. This is an entirely praiseworthy attitude 
of the majority of Americans in their private lives, but our 
administration, in my opinion, was not elected to act as agent 
for our philanthropies. 

* * *~ * * 


An especially tough kind of realism is needed in this area 
of ICA’s activities. The United States does have a real 
stake in keeping as many uncommitted nations as possible 
from being drawn into the Communist orbit through too 
much dependence upon Soviet aid. We cannot permit our- 
selves, however, to be lured into the fool’s game of trying to 
outbid the Russians everywhere. That way lies bankruptcy. 

* * x + * 


Working under these handicaps, we obviously have a 
great need for unity of purpose and action. We should speak 
with one voice around the world. Unfortunately the 
tendency in Washington, both in the administration and 
Congress, is to fragmentize the aid program. 
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If appropriations for the mutual security program are not 
to increase steadily and if we are to have an adequate reserve 
for new and pressing needs for aid which will inevitably 
arise, we must cut down on some of our existing programs 
and teach our friends abroad that our assistance is an 
emergency measure, not a continuing subsidy. 


OVEREMPHASIZED EXPENDITURE 


The principal objection to this program is that the mutual security 
we seek has not been accomplished by the vast expenditure of billions 
of dollars since World War II. It is not accomplishing and is not 
achieving the results that were intended. The greatest amount of 
criticism has arisen in connection with the improper administration 
and the unwise use of the funds of the program. The error, failure, 
and, in some cases, actual corruption within the administration of the 
program are far greater than can be considered—as is often claimed— 
to be inherent in a program of this magnitude. Nevertheless, in the 
face of such cold facts, no attempt has been made to reappraise the 
tremendous expenditures on the foreign aid program, of which the 
effectiveness should certainly be questioned. 

Though consistent requests are made for more money, the question 
might even be raised as to whether a sparsity of money might not 
actually force economy and better administration in the handling of 
the program. The executive branch was officially asked during the 
hearings what specific effect the proposed cuts would have on the en- 
tire program. No answers were ever forthcoming. From this it 
might perhaps be argued that failure to authorize the appropriation 
at this time might not be fatal to any part of the program. 

It is estimated that as of June 30, 1959, there will be a total unex- 
pended balance of $4,871.2 million. The present bill would authorize 
an additional $3,643 million. A total of $8,534.4 million will be 
available for expenditure for fiscal year 1960. There must also be 
added a total of $1,143.6 million in unexpended mutual security local 
currencies and Public Law 480 currencies administered by mutual 
security agencies. The wisdom of authorizing huge additional funds 
without stronger directives and control can certainly be questioned. 


THE ENTIRE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT NEEDS RECONSIDERATION AND 
REVISION 


The mutual security program is long overdue for review. Not since 
1954 has there been any revision or any attempt to revise mutual 
security legislation. It is time we took a ‘new look” at our policy 
and programs. We urge a thorough study, a reappraisal, a redefining 
of foreign policies and statutes concerned with the goal of international 
peace and security. 

The Marshall plan provided for rehabilitating war-torn industries 
in Western Europe. This proved to be a successful and beneficial 
operation. However, the expansion of this plan without adaptation 
or change to countries lacking political, commercial, and other simi- 
larities to our own system has not been equally successful. The funds 
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authorized and appropriated each year by the Congress are of such a 
magnitude that a weakening in the financial structure of our country 
is very noticeable. New programs of a military and economic nature 
are being proposed for additional countries. As a result of new and 
expanding programs, an increase in personnel is required. In 1949, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration had 3,672 employees. As 
of March 31, 1959, ICA personnel strength, which does not include 
other agencies administering mutual security funds, totals 11,424 
employees. The administrative expenses are adding to the large 
sums required for our programs. 

In view of our gross public debt of $286.2 million, as of May 28, 
1959, it is time that we reexamined the entire mutual sec urity legis- 
lation with the purpose of reestablishing sound fiscal and foreign 
policies. 


A REVIEW OF OUR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM IS REQUIRED 


There has been overfunding of the military assistance program to 
meet marginal requirements such as the provision of military equip- 
ment having no relation to the capacity of the United States or of 
other nations to meet major Soviet aggression. In view of this 
overfunding, it is apparent that the program should be critically 
examined. 

Inefficiency in the handling of the program is in many instances 
shocking. The ( ‘omptroller General over the past several years has 
issued reports criticizing slipshod programing and faulty execution of 
military assistance. Numerous instances were reported where material 
was programed even though the material was already on hand in 
sufficient quantities in the recipient country or in a neighboring 
country in surplus quantities. In some cases spare parts have been 
disposed of as surplus while requisitions for the same items were 
concurrently being processed for delivery from the United States. 
It is evident that there has been an inadequate control of documents, 
inaccurate recordkeeping, and lags in reporting delivery. 

Much of our military assistance is beyond the capacity of some of 
the recipient nations to utilize. In many instances, the assistance is 
resented by the local populations as representing an effort by the 
United States to interfere in the domestic policies of the nations 
involved. In some cases the economy of a country is depressed in 
favor of large military budget expenditures. A review of the annual 
military assistance programs would result in a revaluation of force 
objectives in each country and more accurate long-range program 
costs. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Transfers out of the military assistance funds have been in the 
aggregate amount of $955 million. In addition to these transfers, 
under the provisions of the current section 451 and its predecessors, 
section 550 of the 1951 act, and other legal authority, $908.4 million 
has been used by the economic side of the program. The transfer of 
$908.4 from the military assistance funds is the result of adminis- 


trative determination by the executive branch to supplement the 
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defense operations of the International Cooperation Admimistration. 
Consequently, from the military funds there have been: transferred 
$1.863 billion to be used for economic assistance. 

The loss of congressional control over funding results in a loss of 
control over administration as well as policy. Under the proposed 
legislation, the funds authorized for military assistance, for special 
assistance, and for the contingency fund can be used for practically 
any purpose in almost any area of the world. Under the transfer- 
ability provisions, all restrictions on the use of funds are sharply 
reduced. 


VARIATIONS IN ESTIMATES AND ACTUAL ECONOMIC PROJECT 
ASSISTANCE 


It was developed during the hearings that'in a number of major 
projects for which funds were requested for prior fiscal years, the 
actual obligations, subobligations, and expenditures differ substan- 
tially from the original ICA estimates. In some cases estimated 
obligations were understated and estimated subobligations and ex- 
penditures were overstated. 

The fact that estimates for subobligations and expenditures failed 
to be substantiated makes questionable the reliability of an impor- 
tant segment of the presentation on project assistance. Moreover, 
this failure to estimate reliably causes an increase in the financial 
pipeline with the result that certain implementation actions contem- 
plated to be taken in any specific year are delayed until the next fiscal 
year. It is advisable that the status of such projects be reexamined 
before programing additional funds. 

The Comptroller General, testifying before the committee, in answer 
to a question concerning whether, in his opinion, the ICA had too 
much money to provide the adequate planning and programing of 
these projects, said: 


We have felt that the organization in the past, and I think 
probably at the present time, has a tremendous job to do to 
handle all of this money and to properly set up these projects. 
I think we have said that (hearings, p. 1788). 


The Comptroller General had this to say on how the programs can 
be improved: 


The agency’s contention that variances in cost estimates 
of long-term projects are not directly related to current ap- 
propriation needs appears to us to assume that the Congress 
is expected to appropriate funds annually for long-term proj- 
ects against current cost estimates substantially different 
from previous estimates, without being apprised of the differ- 
ences and the reasons therefor. In our opinion, such an 
assumption would not be compatible with the purpose of the 
appropriation process. We believe that for major projects 
the agency should clearly set forth the financial plan, the pro- 
posed annual financing, and any significant changes in their 
respective amounts and relationship which have occurred 
since the last submission to the Congress (hearings, p. 1747). 
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AUTHORIZATION WAS MORE THAN REQUESTED FOR DEVELOPMENT 
LOAN FUND 


The sum of $700 million was the request of the executive branch for 
the coming year but the committee authorized a sum of $800 million. 
The additional $100 million can hardly be justified since the Honor- 
able C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, testified before the committee that not more than $700 
million is needed (hearings, p. 201). How this additional hundred 
million will be spent, and if it will be spent wisely, is questionable. 

We have always seriously questioned the composition of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the policy of making soft loans. It has 
always been our fear that loans repayable in local currencies will con- 
tinuously require the unnecessary and unwise expenditure of American 
dollars. The record to date is that 81 percent of the loans will be 
repaid in local currency. The revolving fund of the Development 
Loan Fund will consist of the local currencies that are received from 
the repaid loans. Any dollars received from these loans will revert 
to the U.S. Treasury. The fact that the Development Loan Fund is 
now to be rebuilt into a revolving fund through the above method 
will tend to remove it from congressional control. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


It is time to consider the financial condition of the United States 
The budgetary deficit for fiscal year 1959, which is over $12 billion, 
exceeds, in time of peace, the entire expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment two decades ago. We have had 23 deficit years out of the 
last 28 years. Although tax revenues in the last 6 or 7 years have 
produced the largest Government income ever enjoyed by any nation 
in any period of time, we have in that period of time added some $19 
billion to the national debt and, for the first time since World War I, 
we have raised the debt ceiling twice in one year. 

We are collecting the highest peacetime taxes ever exacted from the 
American citizens. Interest on the public debt is taking approxi- 
mately one-tenth of all taxes collected. 

It is estimated that the aggregate national debt of the United States 
amounts to $286,200 million. The total national debt of all other 
nations in the free world is $185,526 million; of Soviet Russia, $50 
billion; and of all Soviet bloc countries exclusive of Red China and 
Viet Minh, $931 million, making a total of $236,457 million. In 
other words, the national debt of the United States of $286,200 mil- 
lion exceeds the total combined debts of all other countries of the free 
world, plus that of Russia and the Soviet bloc, by $49,743 million. 

So heavy have been the appropriations urged by the President and 
passed by the Congress that the Treasury Department faces a crisis 
today in refunding Government bonds, and rates of interest paid by 
the Government have risen above anything recorded since the Civil 
War. 

The dollar is now worth 48 cents in terms of what it was worth in 
1939, and the cost of food has tripled in that time. The American 
dollar, once the strongest and most sought after currency in the 
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world, is selling at a discount in some countries. U.S. generosity in 
providing aid in most areas of the world has created an abundance of 
dollars to the extent that gold is more desirable than our currency. 
In the face of such facts, billions of dollars are expended each year 
on a foreign aid program that is unrealistic and frustrating. 


THE GOLD OUTFLOW 


Last year the United States lost the record amount of $2.3 billion 
of gold. Since the start of this year, $346 million of U.S. held gold has 
been transferred to the accounts of foreign. holders. The following 
figures regarding gold reserves in the, United States indicate the 
financial position of this country: 
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Though some $20 billion is still held in the United States, it is not, 
strictly speaking, entirely owned by the United States. The ‘free’ 
old supply is comparatively small. The notes and deposits of the 
ederal Reserve banks are required by law to be backed by 25 percent 
of gold, or about $12 billion. It must also be able to redeem some 
$16.6 billion in foreign time deposits in U.S. banks, foreign held US. 
Government securities, and similar claims. As of May 6, 1959, this 
called for a gold cover of $11.7 billion, leaving the Treasury with only 
$8.5 billion of ‘‘free’’ monetary gold. There is a question as to how 
long the United States can afford losing gold without feeling it. 

Some countries have immense reserves of dollars which are being 
used for the purchase of gold in the United States. At the present 
time $12.7 billion of the $20.3 billions of gold in the U.S. stockpile is 
held by foreign claimants. This country could find itself in a severe 
financial squeeze if these foreign claimants demanded to be paid off 
in gold at once. As a result of such a demand by the claimants, the 
gold backing would drop to $3.7 billion, a third of the legal require- 
ment. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 


The net position of the United States in its balance of trade with 
the rest of the world was a chief concern of the committee during the 
markup of the bill. The once huge gap between exports and imports 
has narrowed to the extent that exports for 1958 decreased $2.991 
million from the previous year. The Department of Commerce report 
on the total export and import trade of the United States gives these 
statistics: 

BALANCE OF TRADE 


Excess of exports over imports, excluding military 


[Millions of dollars] 
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With US. foreign aid and U.S. private investment abroad still high, 
the United States has a $3.3 billion a year deficit in payments. In 
simple terms, the total annual amounts paid out in U.S. dollars ex- 
ceed total sums paid in. 

When war ended in 1945, the nations of Western Europe were 
prostrated. U.S. aid, amounting to billions of dollars each year, 
helped to get the world back on its feet. As aid from our Government 
took hold, private enterprise moved in. The results are so startling 
that nations on the edge of ruin barely 10 years ago are challenging 
the United States for leadership in many markets of the world. For- 
eign merchandise coming into the United States is capturing more and 
more markets. The United States has spent billions of dollars to re- 
vive industries abroad and teach them mass production with the re- 
sult that these reestablished industries have become our biggest com- 
petitors in a growing number of fields. 


CONTRAST OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET AID 


Advocates for the continuation of the mutual security legislation 
assert that it is necessary because of the activities of the Soviets in 
this field. A comparison on the type of aid given by both countries 
and the accomplishments is worthwhile noting. 

U.S. Government aid in the form of gifts and loans to other 
countries is in the sum of $74.2 billion since 1946. Of this amount, 
$59.2 billion has been in the form of outright gifts. 

The CARE relief organization has donated $6.7 billion to feed and 
clothe destitute people. 

American businessmen have invested more than $27 billion outside 
this country since the war. 

This all adds up to a total of $107.9 billion. However, U.S. pur- 
chases abroad constitute $190 billion, making an aggregate total of 
$297.9 billion. 

Of the $297.9 billion expended by the United States, approximately 
$275 billion was spent to rebuild cities and industries, furnish American 
machinery, etc. Another $11 billion has been used by nations re- 
ceiving our aid to add to their financial reserves in gold and dollars. 
The remaining billions have been used for other purposes. 

Over the same period of time, Soviet aid amounted to $2.4 billion, 
or about one-fiftieth as much as U.S. aid. It has been reported that 
Russian purchases of foreign goods are considered as loans made 
abroad and are included in the category of Soviet aid. If the ruble 
is valued at the rate of four to the U.S. dollar, then we may assume by 
their definition of aid that Russia has made available to the outside 
world at the most about $30 billion in postwar years. 

To sum up, Soviet Russia’s aid amounts to approximately $30 
billion while that of the United States is $297.9 billion. 

The United States has undertaken the principal burden of defense 
for the free world. Our allies, although strong industrially, are not 
assuming an equal share of the burden with the United States. 
While the United States is devoting more than 10 percent of its 
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gross national product to defense, Great Britain, for instance, is con- 
tributing only 7.5 percent of its gross national product, France 6.8 
percent, and West Germany 3.4 percent. 

In the U.S. News & World Report, June 1, 1959, an article, entitled 
“The World’s Biggest Success Story,” depicting our aid program 
raises these questions: 


Can United States keep on?—The question being raised is 
simply this: Has the United States undertaken to do more 
than it can do abroad and at home without weakening its 
currency and its competitive position in the world? In its 
desire to help others has this country reached a point where 
it might hurt itself? 

A stirring of interest in those questions is beginning to 
show itself in the U.S. Congress. 

Success that has grown from an idea of 1948 may turn 
out to have been too great for America’s comfort. 


ENTIRE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM MUST BE REALISTICALLY REAPPRAISED 


After the expenditure of approximately $70 billion for foreign aid 
rograms since 1945, and under circumstances and results which we 
tte described, an additional authorization of $3.6 billion should be 
made only after careful and painstaking study. To refuse to make such 
a study and, in fact, to pass legislation which further weakens the 
control of Congress over the program is a definite abrogation of 
congressional responsibility. Furthermore, today our foreign aid 
program is not the effective instrument of a carefully concerned foreign 
policy, directed at the global challenges facing our Nation. Further 
wholesale appropriation without reevaluation of the policy, program 
and administration constitutes on the part of Congress irresponsi- 
bility and indefensible dereliction. Tables appended illustrate the 
generous but costly burden borne by the American people for these 
programs since 1945. The continuation of such costs—and such 
generosity—-can only be justified or voted by us if results equal the 
ood intentions. Our careful study convinces us of failures that could 
Save been avoided, of weakness and ineffectiveness that could and 
must be eliminated. In our opinion, the present authorizing legisla- 
tion is a weak and inadequate answer to the vital need. 


EXTENT OF UNITED STATES AID SINCE 1945 


The following tables prepared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress illustrate the cost of the foreign aid program 
to the American people. These tables show the distribution of U.S. 
grants and credits for economic and technical assistance by program 
and by country, but do not include military assistance figures since 
they are reported on a geographical basis only. Also, transactions 
by and with the International Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the International Finance Corporation are not included. 
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Tasie I.—Foreign grants, by program 
Postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1958, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


[In thousands of dollars} 


























Programs Postwar Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
Pe tins desl tak. idee Ledcciiewssiccedledal GSTS $4, 109, 498 $4, 130, 476 
BNE REEIEG enon ddsccicou coseenee S 42, 524, 196 3, 859, 019 3, 889, 749 
Military aid: 
Military supplies and services: 
en atindnnenreesaneehiwd 20, 334, 455 2, 207, 823 2, 432, 841 
Other departments and agencies---_.......-....--.- 71, 122 8, 740 8, 289 
Multilateral construction. . ........-.....000-<--00<s--- 492, 425 63, 367 67, 442 
Other aid: 
From economic and technical aid epenegeteian.. shld 20, 638, 457 1, 426, 810 1, 178, 332 
NE NIE ns. cn enchonneneedudienannedties SF ft .cmscndiieatie 410 
From Public Law 480 currencies... ............--.---- 91, 732 8, 328 71, 257 
Famine and other relief: 
Wheat for Pakistan_-.------ loa ec acti ¥ SEE lel cticnnetnndipkewaesaabaee 
Under Famine Relief Act..........--- pase dag id th OS ih di... 
NE ci ivcntnaabaneceessoesesnes 346, 588 80, 469 86, 787 
Through Chinese-Korean student aid_............-..- kf eee aid 
Through international agencies: 
Movement of migrants and ape... scat igi 78, 464 21, 044 17, 074 
Multilateral technical aid_.-..................--- 107, 738 15, 939 16, 317 
OCD TE nininin cna cen odalddeiiklisectiaapiad 185, 722 26, 500 16, 000 
U.N. Korean Reconstruction Agency.....-.--- ne i 5 ae ie Bes 
Civilian supplies: 
PVE DUNES TE MEMEO, 5. eee ccnce secccsuewesegeceesenns 444, 255 2,675 1,814 
Government and relief in liberated and occupied areas: 
et ny PN il cc cnapecppethetened>ona 5, 107, 394 805 827 
By International Cooperation Administration. - ------ Be, Oe fos. nb bl csisce » wdect bis baal 
From lend-lease appropriations. .-.............----------- Enact aonb inaithoeeinieie 
International agencies: 
lh TEI SL SEE Ee a taint vine die sti 
For children.....----..------ jie tho. Lochhead aot 137, 120 1i, 514 9, 684 
Post-UN RRA_-..._...-.--- — ney ceaneoverbalogede 298, 748 | ‘ ona 
Interim aid- sae esp 555, 684 : 
Lend-lease: 
Military (China) - -. 679, 073 : 
Postwar pipelines-_. 1, 227, 061 |. ‘a 
Greek-Turkish aid: 
Military 530, 203 
Cee isd. sts ise nue 122, 484 
Philippine rehabilitation: 
Private claims... ----.. J Was dain 397, 540 |. 
‘Surplus property... .---- ohnm cage 100, 000 }...-... heen 
Reconstruction and rehabilitation... -_- 137, 035 | a * 
Donations of surplus ennntanien commodities through wel- 
fare agencies - - - _- 777, 419 165, 221 178, 234 
Military equipment loans... 390, 605 45, 597 24, 192 
Chinese naval aid... --..-. ase eeten 141, 394 inisaienhe aaa 
Chinese military aid__.....-~. 2 119, 732 
Chinese stabilization... ....--...-- ’ 119, 594 
Foot and mouth disease eradication_-- 93, 891 : 
Technical aid (other than mutual security) - - - 51, 378 | 
Inter-American and related highways. 67, 014 | 15, 977 20, 961 
Trust territory dev “ae and pees 38, 564 4, 690 6, 085 
Yugoslav aid-.--- ; 37, 560 | 
Berlin investment fund_____- 12, 857 | 
Through American Red Cross... 10, 435 eal 
Libyan special purpose funds. - biti eek i, : 17, 000 4, 000 4, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Tet i bred if Baers sébab ‘ 
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TABLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program 


available by country: Aid by area at end of table 
[In thousands of dollars} 


Country and program 


American Republics 


Mutual security aid - - 


Technical aid 


: . . aindnn 


Mutual security aid 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. . 


I niacin ae tinea nenee ume nA 


Agricultural commodities (welfare) -............- 
SO i  etnmeen 
Inter-American highways 





Ss capheniccct ns pling cacdicajucabousseceecenreed 


Ble chai ionrvweniiarss 


Mutual security aid 














Postwar 


period 


$57, 274, 691 
1, 041, 404 


Fiscal year 


1957 
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Postwar period: July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1958; fiscal years 1957 and 1958. Military breakdown not 


Fiscal year 
1958 


$4, 109, 498 $4, 130, 476 


167, 428 


192, 199 















































Urgent relief........- ithe nqataghhlinaientvgiiinliiiianiniiaiaite 
I iid nidriccncr tires enter boneinnicieintaretinsainds rene 
latin incessant enepinnttinteciianunidipinbienadehiaty 
i commodities (welfare). ........-..-..---- 
Bee CURIOS SEOR, nn cncccdaccecesnencceuewnen 
ED Sia asst cena rdananssedackncmunimanaaiebens 
I RROOIER DITION ercnctcinwenctomamaaremmmuminatnatens adit es eet 
TINE asst schinesipaticteientes inteteaanenanaidieaeenbnisaciatiamebeemmetaned SEE Iocachonenpnncghvmmabneaainiane 
I a OO UE a are ee 26, 214 2, 776 11, 773 
I CE patent indiitntnndtonmmcmamdannemmnnl 12, 441 2, 131 3,7 
nici nctanenenennetaebenoncan BOG fa. .2- 2 cannes 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). -.._.. 8, 882 645 7, 983 
SEE RECs. nondediengineracungensccannbnmnemntin GE Se paacecnseninaiidinidess 
rn nod ee ee rae 19, 027 8, 345 6, 203 
INGE CN dia tdigdc ensue pnocdusinmnhdnineninidl 7, 502 1, 189 1, 923 
RUT cnntinndisntrnmmmmehinetasaeaaamnmaeme ieee CO ssa en eee 
EE icupenendngggegnencnsnshsseciueneewaninnts ED bece-neenndiadenaadiie 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - .............--.-- 9, 549 2, 156 4, 280 
EE iinheandiendtinwiel wn wncrnsithaineabiangmnmipnapebacmen ey sos ir Cia ceaincniahnncitiint 
pe | - TED 1 xsccoecrconte ocean emiemiuiieiasmens 
I ot ene fe ea ee 7, 586 4, 604 7, 985 
I Oa tis aise ienesscsniac eieshirewahemnnnsiniiiadninnll 6, 789 884 1, 157 
ST III insists cachensdmnrnen dsegthodh wien en viet caches binibaie eee SOP tn. .s. el aenneses caantan 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) 495 | 128 332 
Technical aid_-._.-..- ib ecnustnewkennnane RRC, ak 
Inter-American highways............................. 17, 845 8, 592 | 6, 496 
CR erent on ania tae 8. 808 521 571 
IE GI iti pacar nck pipiniinamuun nadine 2, 352 521 561 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) ............-....-.- 1... .klaeeeee 10 
Technical aid.....- Rnd Kdiataadcaithitsdpaneleeemnasinnaaes ale CP fh 5 ces nnae 
Dominican Republic iin naaen aes koa 2,505 | To... |. ome 
Mutual security aid-_-------- beh sauansS Sheed 2, 089 210 163 
titnoncdeghengnns io B heen akinissakibonaaiieinibe 
SE On aivenin dh mesererisrerarhnsidcmme ane eaaowie saa a ne 496 |----- ovvhinehietndwanne 
SIRENS MIG WEG anon cccecncccnuccccccescexe 7 be ‘ «d 
im eo OO la eas ace «aon | -t—é“‘ié‘i‘( ATCO IO 
Mutual security aid. ..........-.-.-..--------.-----.- 10, 245 1, 715 | 2, 189 
ac mheneedtialinensuniameneninaiedts i a eae CO Bess teen Be i alegre incon 
cn Ie one cee a enol Gecwbdiannenee | OP Fa nso et ‘ita 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) __............-.--- 637 179 | 230 
a a caeeis sli DOE Boccia | pans 
Inter-American highways... Sante BE bo dcnitnntassciacsenaaas 
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TaBLe II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Country and program 








American Republics—Continued 
El Salvador__---- 7 


Guatemala... 


TONNE Sc ehnsitg Tims coh epee => siidhenaoe 


Honduras...-.-- icsain an el elidamesincicinte 


ORI BL cen ait ebuinancccesnesensnse= 
Urgent relief._...._.- eae ates eae wae 
Agricultural commodities (we lfare). act 
Technical aid___.-- Settee Paco 

Inter-American highw: ays 


Mutual security aid 
a eh ints ne embnompnun ta 
Lend-lease - __- ae a eee 
Agricultural commodities (w elfare)___._--- S aiaden 
Technical aid_- seiaisepaianade ‘ eankeaen 
Inter-American highways... eee ee p 


Mutual security aid- 
in el eee nebidinasanacecunncesowds 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
I en omnannnen 

Inter-American highways...-.-....-..--.----------- ideas 





Mutual security aid 
neil ti nneninhnacanases 6anene on™ | 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) -...-.-------------| 
i intrkuciatennsncnscces ies apemaeaien en aaeene | 


CE on  sitcnonnnnheninnneccabannneest 
titel ddd enincuihareihaeteenn ene tee spaieameneh 
ED Rn nnd Anat ebahtbeemnonnananaererns 


Agricultural commodities (welfare) -......------------} 


Foot-and-mouth disease eradication.............--.-.-- 


Sh .n.ncdeditinitiwescsetbeonsehentanenuneson | 
i te sasnanieraaaanun 


ee dnen4 2. edna nmenabnbarnerevnanaeedoneee 


Mutual security aid...............------------------- 
BS Hn ins dedtaieebuwethenestee seadueh dedaaeood 
I: cesnriiah tended x titioting trtckte chen tneinn bees | 
Inter-4 merican highways...............-.....-....--- 
Panama. - -.-- detighibceinaiedians annie naa 


DEINE DOOMTIEY GAO ccd occccanccsscccnce 
Urgent relief 


Agricultural commodities ( (we lfare). a ieee 
Athi istlidiiiinmadsshhoxsocnsenhen idieaaed 
Inter-American highways_--.-...-. diedik essen amen 

| ae ai eat Meese Sicinte 
TEE ths. . cnnannegecteneseonnnenee wes 
1s onl hen eetdnsabenonansadaaneese osu 
a es 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) --........----.--- 
a a Do ertueninges greene 
Inter-American highw ays a eee a 

a tecnica i i haahsnietuadieandtedinnaiapantiaiadeiimanint 


Mutual security aid... ._- 
IS bcd Acti Kimcnawatinnnienctuannttbemet 
I Re a da a 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - - - - 
ee eget atnancamunbhernen 
Intra-American highways--.-- 


| 




















Postwar Fiscal year Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 

A Gat CAE ae 

$8, 193 | $1, 392 $1, 117 

, conan 

5, 418 | 947 1, 060 

OO th one sade ape ie UA ee 

567 | 379 57 

1, 242 | ee per 

925 | 66 ie 

67, 950 19, 040 | 17 136 

35, 586 10, 454 9, 792 

3, 344 <thladiie 

| eae | venta 

458 | 233 55 

2, 734 os . ee 

24, 481 8, 353 7, 289 

22, 627 4, 503 2, 663 

pans = suse } wet 

14,715 3, 565 | 2, 474 

3, 571 749 | ish 

1, 163 | 189 | 189 

S tee is 4 2 ° 

| "?¢ See |----20-----~ a 

«Wet |, 255 2, 065 

6, 538 1, 295 1, 094 

es = WRT Te cael 

1, 145 472 | 266 

CTT nn tad ecinieiee 

2, 133 | 488 705 

108, 664 | 1, 701 1, 257 

cattcesscindaiahanal ___} 

5, 773 | 1, 167 | 821 

216 ee ad 

ee are ccna 

953 | 318 436 

93, 891 |......-- a 

FUE Bonin 9 knee emeaceseeael 

ne Do secenasweeil 

- “18, 012 2, 410 3, 896 

4, 787 709 756 

41 Tt Sa ee as 

oe os sea 

12, 789 1, 701 3, 140 

~ 20, 372 4,179 5, 256 

8, 550 1, 440 1, 335 

68 wines 

2, 708 hy 590 

559 Taentaentiiind aosta 

487 | 1,777 | 3, 331 

an 150 2, 028 | 2,013 

10, 093 1, 887 1, 901 

30 ~~ S SS ee 

2 pn = 5 

452 | 141 112 

O0TE bcc ccorttianl-sncssoneaae 

We ee 

38, 748 | 40,156 8, 897 

17, 497 3, 470 3, 612 

12, 816 6, 082 3, 756 

237 2 mae cna 

3, 537 604 1, 529 

ee ee eee 

ee ee a ee 


Sn 


Re MENG a " 
emer meron 


Lon ene 


crete to ™ Ht 


“es ae 


TE 
EE, LE TT: oe TT TTT 


AAAI: 
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TaB_e II,—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars) 




































































Country and program Postwar Fiscal year Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
American Republics—Continued 
RE innkintinctiminth nem miiakninaiete kta $2, 707 $259 $260 
Bibel S0GRsEy ON. ieGateneccscchsrsnnendnaeeciinied 1, 793 259 260 
EE I iiixcivannnd Aiidaidnnncenghniamenmmmedl Bhs edwin lS bine od debut 
IEE MEI eo ierininwennnpedameainsenemiia TE Dectenecsicnd snes idea ae 
das hirareieniiine cineca at ainsi eA Rinn Ripa nhmettniiedinniale FF Ionccccghspnetelesacdedsaiagiia 
IIIT. cacincostouintepnivnd ciiienitiasiininnstnapieliensaineteiietedinaa aaah date 2, 484 133 144 
RORINEE CONTE ONE... Sdinccscccsanbngnieninsasepebiion 991 133 144 
Technical aid__....... hike vais acum intnibeniand seen Be Lanankcdnecnnderet eens. 
Internationa] organizations: Cs ae 2 
Inter-American Institute for Agricultural Sciences... 20 siieball 20 
Organization of American States ‘ 7, 534 1, 365 1,173 
Pan-American Sanitary Organization - -- 3, 500 1, 500 2, 000 
Unspeci ted_ . : 467,955 62, 879 76, 876 
Military supplies and services _ - 4£2, 756 61, 710 75, 027 
Other mutual security aid | 11, 679 | 1, 169 1, 849 
Technical aid_ iene eS eae | oe ee 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 1316 al = 
ND aS oe enauieeeh ened hekinaibel  *:19,651| 8, 876 | 11, 999 
Mutual security aid ____-._- en i 14, 212 3, 339 6, 642 
Urgent relief_- ; pel 5,317 | J 5, 317 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) 104 | 37 40 
Technical aid - ‘ Deane aaais siie he det Sh dbestn 
Albania: UNRRA.. , 0, 444 | niindiadeais 
Australia... _- 12, 539 | 2 diabel 66ektel deews 
UNRRA... 239 | a are; 
II sic cadslbegidhceombcnageiplndvaaipndhinicae bubdsereaninieabaemaimnitaee 12, 300 pa eae 
ae 1,086,815; 3,084 21, 653 
I a 734, 779 1, 088 3, 848 
SE I irk annnmacladingnicaaiinnasisipinbbiiinibiehedgiationn SUT Rwabhee coins 15, 235 
aa ee eee GR Se bennonndtudbaeabensadeheeile oat 
ERNE, 1. 5: cnncisichipnmcle Sibiieimnthinnnindageiiaehmaenambantene Ta Lc-ccinssnms aetndomsie dabieneeaeeeen 
SIT 2 nsidnaniei- sie had aedangipasninaleibanaataieraamsidiimaiaiih a’ DOES besdvecdisdccitnesiussmdedce 
Interim aid--__.- : SS Rseiin AANA Ah etc teceniitlaiat nineivinaegate GUUAEEE Eun cacte omaclnakiekeiawaneens 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) __....................- 17, 421 1, 996 2, 570 
I a STIS is ainsi cle tealasdamme anal —-§82, 937. ; 80 82 
OIE GIG. vn minh diitacnannwnbuninggieetnnsahaiiiie 522, 139 | 38 76 
EERE BEV A TELAT IE SELLE LIE LETS: gf as ee) en 
II insntantnracs ech att nll anaitacnereeasaiech pines tenement DUE nnn cceeinddesseeeOleset A: 
Lend-lease__._.. thin Sch dix tasters ctreneteniaine siete GF lecnennccdkatacthiqutamiontee 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) _.................--.-- 154 42 6 
INN TIOG SOG titencccendcctabconuonaccocnenneed EO | Sin suid 00 Sleddsee bc aaeeineieenaaian 
TMI, <<a. saccinncctncntd mictdemenigaiibae athe tia aikseaet ——— 32 neni 1 eucaangialdscameeieitl 
IIIT GI chs lids eins om lei tictamaniilonp marie dite 30 RO fiszcia...-2.- 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) _...................... BD. Assi ance ciagin ca ieee: 
——————————S SSS bee — 
aS erinaspaniidadtibancpsindpuaanbihitinhscdeibinase’ 21, 799 | 306 537 
I i eae 21,073 74 299 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) ........- nsintiednnndanits 722 | 232 238 
I is Sa a RE. slliesiastendigdeanbnaieaadad O25. ck Bei hee 
SS ee 
I siget Mince aig cea sehelt china ceicice Adi natshcbenbeienantaalee 122, 219 40, 868 39, 193 
SERIOUS WEE 5. acd Eliwnnnmncckebinovainsiokniieiieasne 119, 844 40, 846 39, 183 
Ed Ti CD : Biccsensorepociangnieadibctis Mitsaaecaatotenden 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). ..................___- 32 22 10 
Canada: Military equipment loans (repaid)... ........__.___- 3, ic ccaciconas a al ia 








‘ Credit. 
*GARIOA (Government relief in occupied and liberated areas). 
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TaBLe II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 









































Country and program Postwar Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
ieee Ai a i lie citar Aad weal nanan $20, 101 $5, 385 $14, 478 
Nee ee ee ee epwatnonnaneonsoad 7, 168 2, 251 4, 804 
ok seen Gaia 6008 2 i Mis ne 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) . ....................-.. 6, 025 3, 134 2,771 
Ca nek ane son! 5 ‘ . i ee 
i ted ~ 9,873,330] 09,243| ~—~—«*73,.598 
Die mabe NN oo ciasscng cnanasernenonom 768, 880 86, 917 55, 707 
Public Law 480 currencies... ..................-.....---.. Wl Invicnbiccc&ons 322 
a abies BES tenranngeudb ioe Mun ce nacelle 
Chinese-Korean student aid. ______-.- ncaa ecksaadehe Os ond a cain ‘ ante 
Si ne aaa alia idk ta iieg Saetapmanniiateate SRR tease cS csc 
I cn ell mete uel Ge wee fois et. 
en... 1 Bila. ca cechenennghasdonnhsokas OPE ie feds nko 8 
Lend-lease postwar pipelines..._..................-...---- BOOS Fotews  ciukk a bik dave «Reine 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). ...............--.---- 23, 244 7, 702 5, 067 
Military equipment loans..........................-....-. 54, 183 4, 625 12, 500 
a cvnccte Ss ld acanaanhsmankdiaeusnnnceee Sen ee tisecks <<... saves hi 
te cs ncncemuenesesesabesnon SN ee ‘ 
Chinese stabilization......................-. eewinnaeeet pd PEP eer 
I Sika onc bakes ccccecnccccecccecess 1, 889 aisha Wieccouescaneeee 
Ne ne eee nee owemececuncewesnch = 1865, 827° na : = : ae 
Mutual security aid__.......-.-- Rindpindpostieeeneeneengess 379° sian in Sin lashed 
Urgent relief eee foretold ck ae 
URI 6h enesen- , 183, 7 eee 
ee eee OR ii aaccaiebwin gia Rieieidic mata 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - . . ..- sivbbnhntaatinvehink 2 ahs 
EE SE ivniccdkcwdsconescngesstesecees kbebuns DP Bos ctcscenovtueslasecoecoe 
— = = — =| —e = } — 
ae ceecunsieltb nnannaaavabebhassshasiesdasbi 247, 635 | 1 a 
eee Oks L idcunenecccsnsencoon | 247, 631 1 | 
RE iiicantst wddinsoteieonagebbasabessia sel 4 |--------------| 
I Si Sk 18, 950 3,762| 5,305 
Mutual security aid --.................- KedbedeneseneQaee 18, 458 3, 756 | 5, 284 
UNRRA. ‘ ee Es 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) ~e cialis eddeitinn waigin ail 53 | 6 | 21 
ee causenebs a 522 pesky! a 
Mutual moaty bb daditublitennudchebetnbecnans — 27 : : 
Cee en en nnneabaneenen TD cathe 
ramet Sh... ankles eee eine tial 1, 840 | 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) sels puesausnast > | . 
EE Se lcd idnenncnsnseunbneteeuabnss 163 |__- -| 
cee cant | 4,396,030 | 62,714 629 
a he creed | 4,890, 774 F ~ 61, 551 ‘$72 
EE ee eee a | 3, 669, 542 61, 151 141 
Coy epeemem chica dle deskdnernsi panegeun — 538 |... : woken 
er eadseretotoes bes iodenaend 3, 061 
Ss lee eer : ssegiaaiecaae 60 | aaa: 
amen 2 an pa seen! 311, 388 |___- yu 
Lend-lease__-___- ’ ; acelin 372, 441 : - utile 
Agriculturs al commodities (welfare) ‘7 ; 7 6, 253 400 231 
ee SOs Ww dice. wae 
American Red Cross.......--- al iaamannenladeet 2, 146 | 
Aleit...) isi ds. fA MMR wd aasual 1,128 | 808 | 23 
} - | - 
Mutual security aid ae val 186 159 | 27 
Yael Screens ecin 97 |... , 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) . _- 835 649 | 186 
American Red Cross-. cs ; } 9 | 
French Equatorial Africa: Mutual security aid _- 2, 200 | | 
French Guiana: Agricultural commodities (welfare) _ _.._-| 56 | 56 | 
French West Africa: Agricultural commodities (welfare) -.| 197 184 | 
French West Indies: Agricultural commodities (welfare) _. 140 | 79 | 44 
Madagascar: Mutual security aid- penned 1, 198 | 12 
Unspecified French Africa: Mutual se curity RO sen 337 38 | 
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TaBLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 
i eeeeeereseesneeneeesgsneenennsasnsassesisensayetitetetstinsanse ice iagtnamnsineccmtnsicahtianaainsiatl decanter 

































































Country and program Postwar Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
SE DENIC, vic n nog 0-cocdabbteeianeesipecccsase apace $17, 342 $21 $3 
Mutual security aid... ............-...... neamhonmudicsichiaiy 16, 585 21 3 
tiie bc cane bibdiiedeexbardacesnsatnenereeans WaT lv<<cxnauatcunilienenaiemenieaa 
Germany, Federal Rebpublic....... edaceneebs pnb ahnnaaan 3, 858, 657 26, 617 34, 725 
OUI OO. _ a) nithnteiinwanspescnedenubebabeatn 1, 534, 771 13, 856 16, 806 
Urgent relief.........- inte dapdraiea siqignganaiti abunca bine * 5,080 1, 284 306 
GARIOA: 
i rte nae naminsivauuannniannumaaauens SGU Ee Biv c cca cutsabiehies Ss asaeducels 
alent Age crn amielatnalitbetirentiainamicitieds Senne nian SRR EEE Bites snc pletieneiieesiieaieen eens 
UNRRA....-- canchnnodiauandinmmannnde aout miami nee Se GE Ei so ncccantontiindhecaacniaubin 
Post—UNRRA énmebaemeantswiaa siete S,0BO Fe ~c<nsypatteanimnnmadiiias 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). _-.__-_._- man akaenird 86, 814 11, 477 9, 961 
DEOOEY GUUIDENGIE TOBIN Wn on npcn sce cnccccccccccecasus | 0g GN Raceeaaencrenssresleinin 7, 652 
EE CONE: wren buneseninaceaensanvewuuddion TD, GE Rtcrenece <cincatlismnnubindieaiie 
ON i arse | ne anne “at 65 | 238 
Mutual security aid. . powecae staat ae | 238 11 227 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) .........-..--------- | 239 54 ll 
i ih A ee 1,739,931 | 39,620} ~—«-20, 400 
BENIGN SOCUTIRY GAG... « . «2 -c omen sone woeccesccnscecserses 865, 186 | 29, 230 4,775 
ins nn cicnndatehieiabnesedsedhbtdnt anvaeeunwabe TIT. 1 niernssihienapeh tienes eaten 
Currencies ere Pabiie Law G0... cca. nckn sec cce | Ee bo 1, 296 
UNRRA ae areas 5fe ee W701 ee. 
Post-UNRRA es SE See g eeaa aa SE, I occa a ee 
ET i, neni cmauhisemeennmnininhiaeten wr hanteas'aamerepan eee GEE Peatdincactecconieeaaee moran 
Greek-Turkish aid: | 
lala Ri iaaeeiad ie ees deaatnciese ole sdscuduceseuen SEs TE Pe ovncierysapepaeenaceeeieioatasiiadl 
I 6 0 ack wads hee ak nd aminnhianeniienameaiee coef Sa  Doecinw apenas baie i oicaiestincneiciiatalac 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) cameomesisiaeen | 45, 634 | 10, 390 10, 289 
Military equipment loans__..................-...- seta OM Fc. csksdcmee 4, 040 
ee a ciranadanddadustaewenanawenneeiie | EE Ian~ccqughuauanls niaocndaeel 
| ———— oS | 
a scciins ms eccporentocegniinlcominiw an doy Aspeem coud Daan 16, 430 8, 873 1, 702 
EE GG... «nie etinahcentnvetnatndticdew arnt as laiaidaubles 1, 422 | 780 104 
I, ol niin once anmatiina depen dananme ania waeeatd 12, 649 8, 093 1, 598 
I idlistnentintiks takai aare wiciheaibichsnintn nutri ion -| BEE Bere eivveliidntnniidaditnnsilial 
—————S 
ts i Ore in cccmnguauccconsanebnensen 29, 893 | 7 55 
oe ee Senden B10, 254 aT 47,283| ‘54, 193 
Pecan — " anil - 
Mutual security aid_.......--- Sindee {Sc ameeagen | 237, 629 | 36, 140 39, 819 
a eee 4, 665 | ee es. 
Lend-lease _ accnnssenegenungroust tena tase 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - wed i By 64, 940 9, 978 14, 374 
Technical aid -- -. nse nee san one —— 2 | neces hagas 
Indochina.......- ate aoe ne “a « 110, 811 ot bi Coe 
Mutual security aid-_- , .| 110, 183 | oe. sn 
Urgent relief : } SN ieccganteraoitielnon ae een 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - -_-- eed : | 182 |--- a |; a 
=| — 
Indonesia... ---- ; nel os aim aed 138, 832 | 9, 606 | il, 605 
Mutual security aid oo ‘ 7 133, 502 | 8, 690 10,975 
GARIOA (Defense) : : Os eh cette 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) 2, 204 | 
Technical aid | 20 | 
Set 
Tran.....- ; : -| 251, 948 | 
Mutual security aid ai _ | 241, 608 | 
Urgent relief - ae 2, 748 
Currencies under Public Law 480- ; a8 4,472 
Lend-lease. | 750 |_- 
Agricultural commodities “(welfare ) : 7 wert 2, 330 | 
Technical aid__---..- ‘ aeons MED Tineninxipainsties sihiatiml anicaniaia naples 
Iraq... ccna enn eaten é 35,967) 28021 3,786 
Mutual security aid pcaliiebiamea aes 14, 304 2, 540 3, 287 
Agriculture commodities (welfare) - : E | 963 | 2 469 
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TaBLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars} 





Country and program 





it Reel anh nat eingle mee canaae eae 


IR GI woncunigasowandcdtaibiocnuumammsteedtte 
American Red Cross.............------ 


|. ae 


Mutual security aid 
ED 0 nha: nine ame eabaiiee Se 
Agriculture commodities (welfare) 


ee onc ota ttycdscubsccndencvcdovede 


I RR. C-.amensentnwticiescaccenaceeesseq 
Urgent relief__._.._- duhinbleiaddetindiarecenats 
Civilian supplies (G ARIOA)_. : sakdediaeen 
Civilian supplies (lend-lease) - oki ntubbicmiinnndéaecote 
UNRRA._... dua 
Post-UNRRA_..___-- 

Interim aid- i 
Agriculture commodities (welfare) 
Military — nt loans_- 
American Red Cross 


Italian Somaliland Trust Territory 


Mutual security aid 
Agricultural commodities (we lfare) 


Japan and possessions 
Japan 


Mutual security aid 

Urgent relief 

GARIOA (Defense Department) 
Post-U NRRA 

Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
Military equipment loans.....--- 


Ryukyu Islands. ...............-- 


Mutual security aid__._..--- 
Urgent relief____- 
Currencies under Public Law 480 
GARIOA (Defense Department) 
Post-U NRRA_.__. 

Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
American Red Cross..........- 


Miscellaneous islands GARIOA (Defense Department). 


Mutual security aid pile 

Urgent relief___- 

Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
I tac de cae El a cae ationmisbatinn be 

Mutual security aid 

Currencies from Public Law 480. 

Urgent relief » 

Chinese-Korean student aid 

UNRRA.... antinine 

Civilian supplies (Defense) 

GARIOA (Defense) 

UNKRA..--. 

Post-UNRRA. 

Agriculture commodities (welfare) 

Military equipment loans 


Mutual security aid 
Urgent relief 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) . - 



































Postwar Fiscal year Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
— } 
$18, 346 |-....--....-. 2uaal 
18, 32 4 
285, 838 $16, 101 $20, 942 
245, 894 | 14, 985 19, 004 
OO bisccczznz50: ERREEE i es 
39, 912 1, 166 | 1, 838 
_ - } — —— 
2, 734, 023 51, 002 | 55, 817 
1, 576, 338 4, 338 | 11, 584 
68, 478 30, 099 17, 364 
112, 955 |. sopeaiag 
Gees 102k SE re 
WU TES $ 5-20. sconde]ancss.cque 
128, 461 |___ g 
176, 006 : wet? 
113, 701 16, 565 26, 869 
UE W08 [oc .c--5 sae ccfownnccleseae 
191 | oe canal 
1,736;  305| 998 
1, 696 | 395 | 958 
40 40 
| 2, 628, 706 | 23, 246 | 23, 680 
2,307,554 | «18, 466 | "18, 486 
14, 745 | 1, 696 | 2, 267 
28, 438 | 13, 699 | 14, 092 
cme t.. ee 
178 |.....--. Aol icccsceema 
10, 050 | 3,071 | 2, 127 
159, 574 |...... a 
| 231, 139 | 4, 780 | 5, 194 
748 | 403 | 345 
sot 3, 529 | 1, 887 | 1, 642 
3, 265 | 1, 093 2,172 
222, 078 | 805 | 827 
12 Soe 
1, 494 592 208 
13 |. “ 
21 Se ona ceok ial 
72, 921 8, 843 | 34, 888 
68, 198 8, 335 | 34, 236 
1, 089 ai 
3, 634 508 652 
2, 160, 731 | 316, 257 | 314, 018 
| _ | > — 
1, 179, 596 289, 820 247, 476 
58, 800 5, 000 | 47, 800 
| 869 78 ale 
67 ; 
92, 876 |. zeer ee hel 
444, 255 2, 675 1, 814 
292. 090 i 
546 . 
72 ae 
51, 348 15, 972 16, 928 
40, 212 S75 |... eee 
152, 724 49, 004 38, 015 
151, 861 48, 148 " 38, 008 
839 | 839 | 
| 17 | 


~ 
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TaBLe II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 
{In thousands of dollars] 













































































Country and program Postwar Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
period | 1957 1958 
NTS oon 5- Sn alga vb tds diahdiC pi ak tits tmes ide el be ion $27, 727 4, 754 $5, 717 
Mutual security aid i cece EA bake 25, 456 4, 618 5, 504 
Urgent relief aaeeaanaainil 311 = Ao anit an elieiiean men aiid 
Agricultural commodities ore BO) .. « adeoa siamese 1, 959 "136 123 
Technical aid 4 snigmtuatianene Staaaee 1 Peto Vet Stiegiows 
<3 -t45-; [ieee ries aes aoe "10, 636 1, 567 2, 062 
Mutual security aid hae deiemthn 10, 439 1, 561 2, 057 
Agricultvral commodities (welfare) ; ace 64 | 6 5 
Technical aid é Scmuhaied ai 133 iidésicidiinn nasekamieas 
—..... Se a eee “21, 917 11, 807 
Mutual security aid , a ee 33, 236 14, 084 6, 940 
Urgent relief ; cca hincseniiaeeaiane ; 9, 584 FE cricnisnintes: 
Agricult"ral commodities (welfare) imine audi 1, 903 789 867 
Special purpose funds... .-.........-.. nhetbiighvennne 17, 000 | 4, 000 4, 000 
RL ti ee . 954 219° 43 
Mutual security aid sais aca 83 sah comceaan ee 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) ainsuigeiemmiaiadan ts nel 862 217 43 
i ac ca sinivesbardnpew etme lg aga WE in <nncuehnestamiesieainiias 
ae tela ehttsnnant ee " 14,492| 2,217 11, 445 
Mutual security aid pclae teeeestiahadlariahagsesicedsenataeaadadael 2, 229 378 1, 795 
Urgent relief hoa cie haan asaneenaie CF ten ooocenacouee 6, 767 
Agricultural commodities (w GIN. Lincinichin ik cece. 5, 482 1, 839 2, 883 
rn) eee a Se 1,940 | 4, 978 
Mutual security aid hi tipicin tins i tatghalaS ceseadeaiamiteiaiea caine 8, 443 1, 940 3, 011 
i mean Se SE aectaet oman 1, 967 
Netherlands Union Aiathsensheiaticiniiasiidboiiiaitnn aatieaes sumed 916, 737 3, 76 1, 183 
Ses heen bs Sees tea 915, 329 3, 200 | 791 
Mutual security aid aassidainininisiiiaieadiiteaantdiceiae a 827, 632 3, 2 791 
SII 16:54 cu -ncichintaurs bonialidhiedsdaepeaettteamemana <7 See ino eeeee 
Lend-lease ; Tai cesce lea a litide OF a i ks tenpenttliencaniies 
Agricultural commodities (welfare)... ..------------- WF Ep dscececcouacdinamedeaicnal 
EEE GURUS DOMED... .cencceqacaccoscecctccesees ROO Sins n3 ca eon 
American Red Cross_.........-- i aaa Bee ones aeeaademeesees 
Netherlands New Guinea: Agricultural commodities (wel- " i: sd 
it NR ita as caticte calves ihlehls hdbiatin Glia teenies SAE Tits ewsi ons dsnainnsenaaiinna 
Surinam. .-.... a inti atiiebiaisaaia saiuieeagigite toate cli : 369° 467 376 
Phage f sss 
I NN ONE Soe cianendeassuadoann ee ee 1,211 309 376 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). ...............--- 158 li Ratetieicimmaiiet 
I! DOG... dwinwndcocnnecdbevoussmpadinadmnel 3 
a alien haentini asinine 
I ho os cusic ou lsenieinennewelis 
Urgent relief. _- ci asada asia acl eee 
NT a aa ie cia d bce aatihiid inahbaaiiam ei nadiiedebinigae 
Agricultural commodities (welfare).....-.-.------------- 
I 
I it i a a lB 
i ee cndanumanen 
a ‘salpcala nani | 
Currencies under Public Law 480_...--.--.-------------- 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - - . .- iasiiSien smears eine 





SN rte EA : 











Palestine: Agricultural commodities (welfare). .............-- 
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TABLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued ‘ 


{In thousands of dollars] 


ACT OF 1959 





Country and program 


ae eels 


Mutual security aid _ 
bic newnsdene 
GARIOA 
UNRRA. 
OEE indicia 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
Technical aid 


UNRRA 


Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
EE EE ES Ee eee ee 


Portugal and possessions 


NEE ote GEL a nacteh ab ddbadesscamseccivscasceéonse~ 
Mutual security aid - 
oe aoaaeatcued 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) . 
Military equipment loans.................--..-.-.---- 


Mutual security aid 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - 


Portuguese India: Agricultural commodities (welfare) -- 
Unspecified Portuguese Africa: Mutual security aid__--__- 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland_. -_-_-- Said inedkhadiawetbaatbeeattin 


Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
it asteened ches cheahecsedcachentatetetcess : 


BOP INNES « Sciocccckonb can ie citdwbseiatseeseseheaes ‘ 


Mutual security aid iil 
Neen Tn le ec ccdbudinacasddsaubecescwe 
I si chabinn cetdekadbsedinccdbedoaicese : 


Spain and possessions... -- ------ 
RE nachos nso ‘ 


Mutual security aid 

Urgent relief 

Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
Military equipment loans.. 


Canary Islands: Agricultural commodities (welfare) - . .- 
Spanish Africa: Mutual security aid 


Sudan. _- 


Mutual security aid i“ 
Agricultural commodities (w elfare) _ _. 


Sweden... 
Mutual security aid 
Urgent relief 
UNRRA..- 
American Red Cross... -- 

EY PR oo ee ce nincm wasedescaceccacuensscous 

I oot cohol ey the ic agcatenccodean'a 
Mutual security aid 


Agricultural commodities (welfare)_............-..---.---.- 
Technical aid........... 2 


















































Postwar Fiscal year Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
$522, 868 $26, 874 $31, 883: 
145, 076 25, 223 28, 197 
et ke 
i tc ee 
7, 100 1... cc cecees- ce 
000, 08 1... cn. stccs-l-nonceaane 
6, 622 i, 651 3, 686 
— RR 4 ee 
oi... ee 
penal a Bae 361 
66 
364, 031 
92 
295 
855 A is 
33, 435 | 12, 052 2, 756 
~ 32,669; «11, 935. 2, 517 
15, 937 63 117 
OB fon zscncc-cceet en ne 
8, 849 4, 057 2, 400 
7, 815 7,616 -|.....202ce 
<= ome 207 vee gm 163 
97 44 53 
110 |. 110 
ek —s 13 
144 20 | 63 
Sa a 
pt nell 6 4 
1 ae 
. 422| Or.3|..--- 
2, 639 One Lise... 
oe ik... ae ae 
22 |... wee ee 
343,086 | «124, 837 101, 623 
343,020; 1%, 837 101, 573 
255,473. 87, 603 81, 553 
2; 005 257 953 
65, 234 16, 669 19, 067 
20; 308 20, 308 | a 
iE sR DNS 
50 | 50 
ls ae 
254 254 
6 
87, 143 | 
“ 86, 539 
6 
549 
49 
= OE oa Lr ee 
408,482; 33,133} 23,477 
108, 293 | 33, 07 23, 402 
165 55 75 
Rk 


PES ER er RR RT GC 


nos me 


Ameer 





wheres Gee er te set oe 


wt ae 
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li @awlioci wil: 
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ei eS Ht Sel wi aii« + + 
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TaBLeE II.—Foreign grants, bycountryand program—Continued 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Country and program 





Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Carolina, Mariana, and 
SN Go Sait ctatbdinar simsetededdadenbecsenices 


RS i bh Ss 6, Mle clan cuhate Sale pnapibiebabiinnuniendeiine 
Development and support. WSs sive ucécdundabtiadecenoda 


ONS GAB as cheiensudcnetinnnpiatinwbeatinl _ 
IIE i. sn:c:scscincsichnipetteh a asiaielinastaintatesitheitadea tiie nuebeaiinenll 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) ieeuihi ks cakcatiinlt iat tcetite 


IIE G00,  daSibimnncececoupubienesanesiaeel 
I tl cen aah ebbeeenaccconnattaewesneswied 
Cope a ree) SURMNNCOTY OI N o.oo cccecsceisersvescoeses 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). .............----..-.-.- 
DETaTy CUMIENGES ORR aiice~. nc cc ccc nspcesccsueesdses~ 


Postwar 
period 











Fiscal year —_ a 


1957 





















































Lend- Ree cee Ce oe ee i RS ee 
GRIME NORD iat adel veo cuacnscorees I WEEE bv ccinvawndinwaedienemiinimanandaid 
United Kingdom and dependencies...............-. =Aeeaianiaanla 3, 821, 725 42, 034 8, 275 
NS SIRE ES a TRI A I OE I. 3, 797, 753 33, 981 614 
NOON OOO 655 cso centeonencccecnenadnguet 3, 447, 491 33, 967 614 
Urgent relief. ......... Re Dilan emeems annutaueéduienin FEE arson ntnpnnnticndeuaaalhin 
US eretnsrncwsiwaion sresnnraiarlagtcictnsindeeteasnhaatelaiaeel GUE Dieccungecagdenlemamensadhanele 
NI icc cB RU. on su ndiiod ammsingeamenauaaen 961, 668 hone dttnsbbuselinistsiidcncess 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) _..........-.-.---- 179 Mithss cemiisticsscue 
METENT TET: Chis dit coiccdceceuncerseseeseues OE Nad nasocnaninnnta bide tenuis 
Aden: Agricultural commodities (welfare) ...............-- ll 6 5 
Bahamas: Agricultural commodities (welfare) _..........-- 188 59 61 
British Borneo: Agricultural commodities (welfare) _...... 567 150 201 
Detilly Bhat BEN iriccivecccccccdonceniicszaccnaeees 3,423 727 2, 431 
Biutunl security e6G) . « .. 2... .c0cccnsssuspehsa gee 3, 114 660 2, 279 
Agricultural commodities (welfare). ...........--..-.- 67 152 
NN agelitateed by TET Retina eip ies 420 132 77 
IUINIIIEEIT QUE 22d. 2... is, ncsmshicnts beepienic wma ninnl 270 67 55 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) ................--- 150 65 22 
Ne Wea sticks cnneniadbieetencnece 63/ 125 121 
Mutual security aid... .-- 5s lrin sctatieacaanieloeatnaahdgaatumianiaen 88 35 50 
TIEN 2th <: 0. 007 Unk. no ckcuseeensgabuenakenes 274 DE Dadttecwisawns 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) Linn webeenaaandaiaate 321 74 71 
British Islands east of Africa: Agricultural commodities 5 ‘i Pas 

(welfare) ___- pdethtindindswacen~ensnegqiestiiaeannl 1 Reoancentgint<iniid A 
British Somaliland: Mutual | Peet 88 GS hendbteshakowne 
British Virgin Islands: Agricultura! commodities (wel- 

a as ie Pe i ee ee ad 31 15 5 
Gambia: Agricultural commodities COR es covecenune 130 50 46 
chassis Bvancdaeinniatcscceltanal . 12, 119 4, 789° 2,735 

Mutual security aid. ................... Siaasinicticatsitiie ae 2, 436 933 607 
EN ct A Re GEE Bninnconcscenedtewgibbwedecaa 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) _............--...- 8, 652 3, 856 2, 128 
i et ti acu ds Gib ated co ninshdice abibmsaabaasiiae de 2, 334 313 688 
OIRO 5535 ooo eine on yqecssewsnenan © lidanyeientien abe hientannetis 
ce ne mena SD Ni cctcitelonheinin odin: :s Nie dalitabikeecinanntte 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) i cehucwesadeulibbenke 2, 306 313 688 
== i 
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SECURITY ACT OF 1959 


TaBLe II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 
{In thousands of dollars] 





Country and program 


United Kingdom and dependencies—Continued 


Nigeria 


Mutual security aid_-._................ 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - ..- 
Technical aid 


St. Helena: Agricultural commodities (welfare) .......-.-.- 


UI Bias hcicee ein theslloncecccascuce 


Mutual security aid-_-__-.............- 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) 


Singapore: Agricultural commodities (welfare) -........... 


West Indies Federation._.................- 


Mutual security aid__..-..........-.-- 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) - . .. 
American Red Cross................... 


Unspecified British Africa: Mutual security aid. -.......- 
Unspecified British America: Mutual security aid_........ 


bp Se ak oe rear ek ee Rigen 


potent Gey a. . = =.=. =... 
CINE SURI Eh nn te derettdcdenccseses 
Agricultural commodities (welfare) . . .....- 


irae etiictrctareciruthpdoen<coccevbiecs 


Mutual security aid... ...................2 
SPL EEEELL .... «cr nasinndia Sbdekernctinaeshant 
ED cinihinin tits tei ncnncnaswnhilted 


Agricultural commodities (welfare) 
Yugoslav aid 
American Red Cross 


Other international organizations: 


European Payments Union: Mutual security aid__....._- 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration: 


Mutual security aid __............-.....- 
Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
International Refugee Organization. -.-.-...-- 
OEEC: Mutual security aid_.............. 


ee Ns eo ce ee Sennen 


Mutual security aid- 
i Nk hc aedabad 
Multilaterial technical aid __........... 
SS” | + eee en 


United Nation’s Childrens’ Fund_......--- 
World Health Organization: Mutual securi 
Fe iiisidsdatnnthediigammincenttint® 


Unspecified countries (see note 2 below): 
Asia and Pacific (excluding South Asia)... 


ty aid_........ 


Military supplies and services (Defense) -_-......--.--- 


Mutual security aid - - 


Military supplies and services (Defense 


Deceit tans wine 


Military supplies and services (other departments) - - 


Multilateral construction peepee. baie 
Mutual security aid _ _-__- oo4ks 
GARIOA (Defense) --.......-.-.-- 






























































Postwar Fiseal year | Fiscal year 

period 1957 1958 

$204 $72 $82 

SS 34 54 

115 38 28 

i dasaaaesetiai  oacanmenelll 

18 £8 1. ncoooncamuitll 

15| 89 19 

102 83 19 

13 6-4.....<ke 

4-2 Asal outs ace ae 

2, 963. ~ 1,290 714 

258 136 64 

2, 702 1, 154 650 

BD lnswenswesecdhcsasctb dee 

493 ae) 

eee 164 

795, 338 245, 349 | 222, 510 

769, 162 233, 455. 219, 102 

1, 109 neuuuaihe Jcs eee 

25, 064 "11, 804 3, 408 

804, 273 | 46, 930 22, 130 

350, st 26, 362 3, 086 

47.7 B UPADiks ds. os caae 

298, ia hic. ion amatnne ae 

TI Tish sani since ceacncs yn ambieamaeieee 

69, 280 19, 336 19, 044 

a bes itssces cdi coe 

GOOG dd.n scar edeolinoeee 

WII To onncditninieluianns dda 

66, 814 14, 144 13, 524 

Co ok ae 

60 ‘ tt] 

ee. te 

5, 100 2, 000 1, 350 

302,556 | «52,97 4 | 84, 674 

5, 000 5, 000 | an 

11, 650 6, 900 3, 550 

100, 184 | 14, 574 15, 124 

185, 722 26, 500 16, 000 

937,120] =, 514] t—~«é CN 

5,000 |... om 5, 000 

273, 505 }._-- ineaeial 

——— SSS §_OSSS = " —S== 

' 

4, 610, 065 23, 190 | 884, 939 

4, 500, 297 622, 455 883, 437 

19, 768 735 1, 502 

13, 336, 971 “1, 181,37 1 01, 790 

12,391,847 | 1,113, 200 831, 579 

4. 920 1, 079 557 

492) 425 63. 367 | 67, 442 

311, 549 3,720 | 2° 212 

136, 230 
(ees nF I= = 


SE ER 7 


EE 


me ae 


= 


Ap om rore ~~ 
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TaBLE II.—Foreign grants, by country and program—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars} 





Country and program 





Unspecified countries (see note 2 below)—Continued 
Near East, Africa, and south Asia 


Military supplies and services (Defense) -_ 
Military supplies and services oe departments) - - 
Mutual security aid 

Greek-Turkish military aid_.........._- 


Other areas. -- 


Military supplies and services (Defense) - _- 
Military supplies and services humne departments) 
Mutual security aid_ '¢ 4 

Urgent relief_. ‘ 


kD a 
Post-U NRRA Be : 

Lend-lease Sek NL, aR c texan naar 2 
Technical aid___ a ae eae 
American Red Cross_.......-- ictal ata 


NOTES 


Postwar 
period 


$2, 769, 686 


2, 


Fiscal year 
1957 1958 


$395, 356 $627, 171 
393, 219 
76 


739, 747 





1. In this table mutual security aid does not include military supplies and services, either through the 


Defense Department or other agencies. 
cal programs from the mutual security appropriations. 


It comprises only assistance rendered under economic and techni- 


2. Military assistance data are generally not available by country and are stated at the end of this table 


under “Military supplies and services in unspecified countries.’’ 
gave some totals (in millions of dollars as follows for the period): 
Denmark, 385; France, 3,708; Greece, 678; Italy, 1,592; Netherlands, 968; Norway, 54 


1958, 
239; Turkey, 1,222; United Kingdom, 693. 


A Defense Department release of Oct. 7, 


Belgium, 1,069; Luxembourg, 7; 
7; Portugal, 238; Spain, 


3. The military equipment loan to Canada is noted as “repaid.” The transfer represented the loan and 
returniof aircraft under the program announced by the U.S. Department of Defense, Aug. 15, 1952. 


TaBLE III.—Reverse grants and returns on grants, by country 


Postwar period, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1958; fiscal year 1957, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957; fiscal year 1958, 


July 1, 1957, to June 30, 


1958 


[In thousands of dollars} 


SES Reif aR i ea iP pte ates 


I See ng ee 
re <iaangidiatetiai te 


MIDs ccnetedcanes 


MIUNURY nc ccceces 
Venezuela_..._____- 


Australia. .._.._. imines 


Austria._ wip racpcddnnsditteeee 
Belgium- Luxembourg... a ed et 


ss ae 


Ethiopia._....___. 
1 Oredit. 


Fiscal year 
1958 


$81, 188 


53, 902, 85 212 


Fiscal year 
1957 
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TaBLe III.—Reverse grants and returns on grants)'by country—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars} 

















Country Postwar Fiscal year Fiscal year 
period 1957 | 1958 

| 
ee eer , $243, 472 $1, 229 $1, 120 
Germany... ___- oe a et dees : ‘ 85, 672 1, 058 5, 128 
Ss sas dackens ss : 79, 326 197 60 
Iceland _..__.. Syrre . s Ch eee j & 
i ee ‘ . 28, 611 is ova : 
Indochina (1946-64). ; : 6, 375 
Indonesia._.___- ; eatin ‘aan 5, 183 89 49 
Bie axsnceue . Kearee 7, 878 | 
TNGS oe concen esa ; 5 483 62 124 
Ireland. ..__.__- 910 | | 
Israel. 458 
Italy and Trieste... - 88, 692 | 1, 329 1, 603 
BN aoc es a 5, 864 | 1, 062 | 1,917 
Jordan... wae 63 
Korea..... aba . wee | 17, 926 
Laos. : | 29 | 
Netherlands. ____- wie 54, 786 | 379 | 362 
Norway ......-- | 24, 639 | 545 360 
Pakistan.......... sig } 14, 482 | 3, 211 4, 830 
Philippines ______- 5,619 | 82 677 
Poland_..._._-- | 110 110 | 
Portugal. ec ie 4, 211 296 420 
Ta iw ‘ 4 . | 155, 227 | 54, 900 52, 818 
ike heh eteteneen 5, 735 | 963 | 745 
Turkey... __-. : 7 | 40, 648 | 6, 556 | 7, 262 
Union “ot South Africa... phivnieRe | 92, 500 | 
, 8 8 yea : | 39, 204 | | 
United Arab Republic. aah ; 58 | 58 | 
United -eclaanional anes a . 531, 152 | 599 560 
Vietnam. -_-_- pénvibe 4, 262 | 2, 037 
Yugoslavia... ata a . : | 27,179 454 74 
United Nations... __- se anemia | 1, 247 | 1, 247 

| 


TABLE 1V.—Foreign credits ultlized, by country 


Postwar period; July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1958; fiscal year 1957, July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957; fiscal year 198, 
July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958 


[In thousands of dollars} 








| | 
Country | Postwar | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
period 1957 1958 
iri tincds adda ghbiiniecdsacwdnipesoe ~-=--=-| $16, 534, 103 | $440, 282 $1, 226, 736 

A asiaiaacnints deities acnmilatinsoaichintoaiain a | 14, 277, 249 | 439, 695 | 1, 226, 736 

Prior grants conv erted into credits.............._- as 2, 256, 854 587 

American Republics. ..........--.-- ast | 1, 837, 405 152, 809 348, 939 
EE eee ‘ ; 130, 835 | 29, 160 
NR ee ennee acini onl 42, 532 1, 041 26 
MR ee ae al 743, 767 76, 550 53, 302 
RE eee ee oS ee ieee Sd 171, 434 4, 703 44, 085 
NG. dcunsusconacdusdde eh akebbeaien 142, 065 | 1, 106 79, 626 
a cent : ee 10, 825 2, 220 3, 943 
Ee ; aii ‘ 38, 734 | 8, 851 3, 393 
SE a A ae Tes sealant 36, 413 4, 360 2, 361 
a a iain ahaha cae 642 58 9 
al aoe oa : | 2, 547 1, 606 369 
EE eee oo eee» ae a 25, 517 1, 410 1,012 
itt ied dh cadeipeeedenneannn ee crees [cudhicomel 1, 693 14 1, 456 
Tec neces cel Scales Ie 305, 761 13, 695 55, 177 
ESE Se eee ae saneeia ecu 874 14 200 
A i nananeh i ntmeasodeeresysde eceeel 4,919 : oly 
PI, 1c tbinecedeeonnd Sc Toit abtntegenwes ' 9, 938 3, 383 5, 602 
Ne i a Ee sce ebu aS : 116, 450 32, 986 51, 678 
SIT aC. cadena dedbe e7 ie “ 1?, 253 } : 
eR se ok i ee. cncmenedeconee ais 19, 422 | 166 1, 678 
Unspecified Latin America___.....----.---- a oe 20, 784 646 | 14, 044 

| - — 

Afghanistan __..-- lilies, toe I ie a a mtn 44, 425 | 9, 307 5, 235 

Australia. _...-- Sia isitetdespsaf eh cia inci ebess dite dil see itciatiie pd emiebaes 14, 188 ; 

i bsiiiebsindanlaaiieinini SSE SRR Aer Soe 52, 599 | 3, 143 | 17, 821 


? 
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TaBLE 1V.—Foreign credits utilized, by country—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 
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Country Postwar Fiscal year 
period 1957 
Belgium-Luxembourg and possessions- -...............-.--..-- Ce eS ee 
i ae lene 
E00 n 2s ot ode kointathedagredhe masaeiaeaans 
Belgian Congo 
 < eiutligecesnctedcncecsagunqcdsccsnticcetosatornsebacin 
SS aba e dco linina opacaaetbied Vemee-wed-tummnigmmensseieintl 
Dd cctiebhiabisesssnnconsecssentodcedgecetanoadsncsepaal 
a eee gel aren tiie gin eeeasaennenlt bane al 
NL 2... ccna ceewgay nn banadeeneinenekabinse nee 
8 sce ent ea nw omensepuistembagungnnainl 
Sn oa icihs tenes wnnknuehendanmdencasnane 
NN ee a 5 saree dete oaaloudhanmeiien cain ance 
hii, old eee ed wich negincemen mwah be-aan anne 
tien cnndnsbasedguesnensnedenndapensanaahnle SS cade see at 
i in one mcinimsneeicpeiageinaiadeaiane 2, 480, 869 1, 211 
Reo acnnaddaaedegunsoiaatiommnigekedsnass ae 2, 474, 231 1, 211 
A ee aenneunninn kainate Ge hinncntenckactenhpaceaeeneie 
eR SOrEns ASTI on. con ansoupe pannsawenasseeeu £48 bu. 
ES i. Socata Sc ocncaedauineebemaneen BGR Lb ccnccncigicasiaconteeeen 
Germany. .-.-- ii iinccnndingaaheanndiewekenenlemannaaaaeia r 1, 348, 382 918 
testi he Bac ashadcddsneddenncoscesthpnladginéuceaeee 167, 012 2, 633 
RES LE I Re aS ERs 8 oS ee ee * ee 
A. eo cane p an aetdersaanud cena ptameatinnnnitaae 12, 594 866 
er Le TO Ee cadbincals 306, 537 17, 495 
SSS a a eS SR SPN 174, 512 4, 300 
SE hitisinesonkas coneccangnnacincensetaguanlanestaacnenee 114, 009 13, 225 
| RS ES ES ae yas See Sede tvete hae eats 1, 222 
EER ST te I ES te SEEDED ficcactcccducastehsaceaseceae 
tink inti wane du aaunneaninekwn gn tae saagnen ied 226, 861 18, 642 
ML tL a cae ced anabiigenetea shcagade agebebepaiia 506, 404 12, 550 
LC cetddvet Gass radcduadancansssonedecsetantasnsmenare 916, 426 101, 654 
Korea ae 
Lebanon 1, 550 Zi 
Liberia... 30, 438 2, 250 
Libya - - .- 157 
Moroceo ; 37, 028 
Netherlands .. 436, 035 
New Zealand - . 17, 459 
Norway - - 140, 608 
Pakistan... 80, 171 5, 762 
Philippines. - 164, 852 | 8, 932 
Poland _ _. . ; Ge S acsns uence 
Portugal and Angola... ss ieiei tesa dese ina intone aeteale teanaierdeeel a 57, 158 | 
ee 
SR iskcsoecegansanhadssiionneiin segue desananadenl GF O08 fakin woneivsies 
RR sr Rote dO. ss abusetbedneae ian en 112 
I IE Ur a eaten 60, 686 606 1.6.62 
NN Stra oc ewnchetanbrentncndunc nadia andaeusowl 90 BUR vc cencineateecne Satie oes 
Ne nak a ones au a altomantema ans maele | 128, 902 10, 039 7, 404 
PE Tie ee PO pains ee koe ee ngtnn SO 1 csc attain mens 
Nn ca | 21, 298 10, 429 3, 110 
Trust Te rritory “of the Pacific Islands.............----------- 517 8 115 
as a ce ede enn de mmasie patna ania seal eee 1, 804 
a ere, hee 2 ee ee Te een | 203, 960 15, 606 34, 956 
ry Se I sscccmepcecbe tinh cana stasedediuace plas 150, 316 16, 029 3, 250 
i a a A chil TER 406 hocnncccccwouns bncetosesseear 
Vilted Arab Republic. eigen 25, 566 5, 811 1, 429 
United Kingdom and dependencies. cinicin tle eipisteeuniae G; 006, FOF ha cntwccnnnwan 250, 000 
United Kingdom. -......- Pi dcinn qcdsheiintunnncdb eee i 032, WDD iianacquaceus 250, 000 
menue ess AWton..........<--...- Pe ae 9.906 hccnncncnennsnaeeeeees 
TR: . .ocasscwcnabdnameces stpeea les binder aed VIB hivicindcccncnucibeamemepiodees 
ON ES Se eS ee 18 -bwcecsuc<succahinepumeciccns 
ee ad er iin ditnndetenécaseteeeal OFA 4 tcniccciicccenpuxcauiiumbngesh 
West Indies Federation._.__...----_- ee ee ee 
ee fon cncnahdidbcbiavnwedagtetntnenssebseee 96, 106 - bciccccew sue | 10, 196 
a iusainuiidh, eo miniicansinieiun be anniainiae aE 56; COO bos centaccccnve Scasacshengeee 
Cs code ieideeiesasapune C6: C00 | oeccwecscssachssess eS 
European Coal and Steel Community__._.-__-__------------- | 190 GOD bac ccitesivaccax | saseuwct ease 
' 
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TABLE V.—WNet foreign loans and other credits, by country 


Period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1958—Utilizations, repayments, and totals outstanding on June 30, 1958 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Country 


a ennai hs crinein 
Prior grants converted into credits--._.....--- 


ReeTEID TROD”. 3. « onc cnkiidatocecccccncese 


ene nnn age laiinnwinichnn og 
STE ctitin noone 


Dominican Republic-_- be 
Ecnador*. ._.__-- acho 

FE] Salvador 

Guatemala_ 

Haiti__- 

Honduras 

Mexico* __.- 3 ; ‘ : 

I inne teienaencnienits aceimimienions: 
Panama...__.--...- haiti ofits 
Paraguay. ......-- mae 
Pern. patie Bed we ae 
wrasgeay”. 2.5---..- abil nbi< 
Venezuela*_____- ‘ ; 

i . in ocmegubbhabbposesccbaces 
ate FTE PO So 
Australia_____- 
A a kU 
Behrein.- 


Fa ARE ae FE aS TEE, Sg : 
SAS. <<. ccccncuiiibeticnscocencesa 
NS iin iidiscimite Bib ccncceiningme treme 


Burma... 

Canada_-.- 

Ceylon... : ‘ 
China-Taiwan__... i acaaadalpioiper il 
Swcemeiovekia......------ sme = 
Denmark -- -_- 

Ethiopia-Eritrea. --.--- 


Ethiopia- ---- 
Eritrea___--- 


Finland_. abo 
French Union*. 


France*-- 
Algeria*_. 
French Equatorial Africa‘. -.- 
New Caledonia*-_--.-. 
SN «cent ddddhiencscendedbaatiédecese 
Greece* 
Hungary..._. 


I 


SIT iosethchitvelicarnicsictiamesiilidadteteliabebeaenithanscnandytitininds ‘oan 
i eT ES Ee ST . 
a aes 
DE at cite ctanains ; 
cen ancien oe ike 
eal sant esi cth atic eat eal iodine 


eee res 


Net authori- 
zations 


18, 225, 132 


“a Zi 256, 854 


3, 103, 080 | 


264 4, 365 
47, 042 | 
1, 174, 787 
262, 213 | 
250, 858 


--| 23, 7' 


21, 357 
18, 570 


19, 338 
28, 662 
164, 696 


107, 419 
17, 048 
239, 522 
234, 972 

3, 000 
1, 550 





57, 343 
196, 070 


4, 100 | 


407, 858 
30, 377 
56, 748 
32, 457 

32, 407 


166, 313 
2, 530, 043 


2, 523, 405 


| 4, 457 
| 1, 501 
1, 355, 706 
187, 799 


| 15, 917 
22, 592 | 


974, 906 
199, 551 
153, 835 
1, 380 


ee 128, 200 


274, 488 

587, 325 
1, 012, 724 
24, 928 





$20, 481, 987 | 


178, 087 | 


51, 684 | 
22, 559 | 


680 | 


| 


| 
asl 
a 


| 





$17 


| Utilizations 


“ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


789, 305 
532, 450 | 
. 256, 854 | 


2, 228, 701 | 


131, 225 
47, 042 

839, 460 | 
193, 901 | 
164, 500 | 
18, 000 

84, 412 

3, 284 | 
41, 
1, 542 | 


2, 

35, | 
2, 588 | 

321, 528 | 

5. 
7,407 | 
15, 

114, 4! 
19, 3: 
24, 565 

152, 3 


44, 4: 
22, 5f 
52 5 


, 972 | 
, 000 
550 


, 324 | 
196, 070 | 

1, 423 | 
400, 051 | 
30, 377 | 
56, 709 
13, 857 | 


13, 807 


166, 314 | 
2, 480, 868 | 
2, 474, 231 

680 | 
4, 457 
1, 501 | 





“1, 348, 387 
167, 012 | 
15, 917 
13, 184 | 
438, 093 | 
174, 512 | 
114, 471 
1, 222 | 
128, 200 
226, 861 | 
519, 780 | 
916, 426 
24, 928 | 
11 | 
1, 550 
33, 773 
157 


Repayments | 


$ 


1, 072, 


5, 595, 364 


5, 442, 945 
152, 419 


827 


47, 
10, 
394, 
94, 
69, 
3, 801 
60, 657 


661 
77 


756 | 
947 


076 | 


3, 284 | 


13, 438 


1, 517 | 


858 
YR5 
146 
813 


736 
5, 189 
, oe4 


122 


~ 
PRESS™ 


SwSs 


829 


3, 335 
, 174 
, 048 
,917 


, 230 
136 
1, 550 


725 | 


| 


079 | 


3, 457 


5, 036 
218 


, 114 
682 


682 


25, 507 | 


Outstanding 
on Jrne 30, 
1958 


_ $12, 179, 482 
10, 075, 264 
2, 104, 218 


26 

1, 689 
, 353 
1, 442 
, 157 
446 
1, 621 
9, 153 
106, 065 
6, 508 
3, 568 
22, 400 


44, 425 
fi, 225 
19, 424 


130, 606 


7 
ai, 


742 
2, 864 


1, 867 

34 
1, 423 
3, 831 
4, 870 
5, 595 
9, 174 


9, 124 
50 


259 
, 688 


396 
2, 369 


R88 
149 
262 
042 
341 
051 
634 
213 
126, 557 
193, 324 
, 068 
205, 870 
20, 950 


1, 106, 
110, 
11, 
12, 
263, 
145, 
103, 


506 


157 


~oaaee 


— 
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TABLE V.—WNet foreign loans and other credits, by country—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Morocco* 5 
Netherlands. 
New Zealand 


a 


Pakistan 


Philippines - - ---- 


Poland_......-- 


Portugal and possession*_. 


Portugal. -. 
Angola* 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Saudi Arabia 
Spiin 
Sweden 


Country 





Net authori- 
zations 


$38, 369 
472, 172 
17, 566 


140, 835 | 


166, 320 
182, 654 
136, 268 


58, 512 | 


58, 317 


195 | 


60, 686 | 


31, 826 


305, 148 | 


28, 311 





| 
| 


$37, 028 | 


472, 172 
17, 459 
140, 835 
80, 171 
164, 852 
101, 098 
58, 494 
58, 317 
177 

60, 686 
31, 826 
142, 583 


28, 311 | 


55,900 | 





Thailand 36, 505 | 21, 298 | 
First Territory of Pacific Islands. 517 517 
Tunisia | 3, 500 1, 894 
Turkey* | 205, 300 203, 960 | 
Union of South Africa* | 150, 316 150, 316 | 
U.S.S.R 222, 495 222, 495 
United Arab Republic 25, 566 25, 566 | 
United Kingdom and dependencies* 5, 741, 316 5, 491, 316 
United Kingdom --- 5, 716, 709 5, 466, 709 
British East Africa | 2, 394 2, 394 | 
British Gniana_. 128 128 | 
British Honduras* - . 482 | 482 
Nigeria__- 674 674 
West Indies Federation 20, 930 | 20, 930 | 
Vietnam - - | 53, 300 | 35, 196 
Yugoslavia* -- 227, 700 | 
International organizations: | | | 
Enropean Coal and Steel Community 100, 000 | 100, 000 | 
United Nations headquarters loan...._- 65, 000 65, 000 | 
NOTES 


1. Apparent discrepancies are due to rounding of totals. 


2. Asterisks (*) denote those countries where some principal has been charged off as uncollectible. 





Utilizations | Repayments 


$16, 755 
227, 761 
5, 139 
70, 218 
25, 101 
75, 574 


27, 288 | 


6, 988 


6, 925 
64 





18, 040 
822, 491 


, 688 
426 


"51 


674 | 


11, 652 
11, 889 


2, 900 
11, 000 


Outstandin z 
on June 30, 
1958 


$19, 759 
244, 410 
12, 320 
70, 529 
93, 084 
89, 278 
73, 810 
51, 475 


18, 334 
98, 624 
18, 575 
14, 486 
287 

1, 894 
162, 051 
112, 949 


4, 657, 021 
1, 968 
128 


9, 278 





35, 196 
43, 793 


97, 100 





54, 000 


For 


period July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1958, this total amounted to $14,458,000 out of total utilizations of $17,302,055,000 
or less than Mo of 1 percent. 
3. On June 30, 1953, the total un tilized from the net authorizations amounted to $2,692,682,000 or the 


difference between net aithorizations and utilizations. 


till such time as the time limit expires or the authorizations are terminated. 


J. L. PrrcHer. 
MARGUERITE Stitt CHURCH. 


E. Ross ApDarr. 


Atvin M. BENTLEY. 


This total represents lines of credit still available 
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ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


The undersigned support the mutual security program whole- 
heartedly. It is because of our support that we feel obliged to 
express views differing in two important respects from those reflected 
in - bill or expressed in the majority report. 

. There has not been a serious lack of balance between the military 
—_ economic aspects of the program. Probably no two of us would 
agree exactly on what the best proportion between military and eco- 
nomic assistance should be in a particular country. Yet judged 
by the remarkable overall accomplishments of the program, it has 
saved the free world; we cannot go along with the suggestion that the 
military program has been seriously out of balance and can now be 
substantially reduced. 

If the forces of friendly nations and allies which we have armed and 
supported, in the interest of our security as well as theirs, are to be kept 
effective, considerable modernization is going to be necessary in the 
years just ahead. All of our principal military officials have testified 
that they regard our military assistance program as part and parcel of 
our own defense preparations. Some have testified that appropria- 
tions for our own forces could be cut with less damage to our total 
defense than the appropriations for military aid to the forces of certain 
other countries. 

We believe the recommended cut of $160 million in military assist- 
ance and of $85 million in defense support is unwise, especially at the 
very time when it appears that the Draper Committee, composed of 
men with distinguished backgrounds and of outstandingly patriotic 
service, believes the funds for military assistance should be increased 
rather than reduced. 

2. Section 401(b)(2) of the bill direc ts the President to withhold 
assistance ‘“‘under this or any other Act” to any nation which hereafter 
expropriates or confiscates the property of any person (defined as a 

“citizen of the United States or any corporation, partnership, or other 
association created under the law of the United States or of any State 
or Territory and substantially beneficially owned by citizens of the 
United States’’) unless such nation within 6 months takes steps deter- 
mined by the President to be appropriate to discharge its obligations 
under international law toward such person. 

We object to this. It is too sweeping; it permits no discretion in its 
application; it is imprecise in standards; the committee made no study 
of its scope and implications; and it is contrary to a foreign policy 
expression which the committee itself is supporting in its report. 

Under this paragraph the President has no authority to exercise his 
constitutiona] responsibility to conduct our international relations. 
A minor confiscation of property abroad, perhaps legal in that country, 
would require that he withhold assistance. This might be at a time 
and in a way that would gravely endanger our national interests. 
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International law is filled with cases difficult of settlement, not 
because the parties were obstinate, but because the law itself was 
unclear. The committee did not check on this important point. 

This section was submitted to the committee during the closing 
hours of the markup of this bill. There was no testimony by respon- 
sible officials as to the possible implications of its application to our 
foreign policy. 

Our citizens may be murdered or our planes shot down in another 
nation; such incidents would not require a cessation of assistance, 
But if an American citizen has his property confiscated, aid must 
cease. This opens our country to the charge of a revival of dollar 
diplomacy, or even worse, dollar imperialism. The committee gave 
some indication of its sensitivity to such charges by endorsing the 
statement of former Under Secretary of State James E. Webb that 
we— 

would violate our international commitments if we inter- 
vened in the affairs of another nation in order to protect 
guaranteed investments, and we have no intention whatever 
of doing so (report, p. 47). 


What would be the psychological effect abroad if section 401(b)(2) 
should become law? 

We know that the committee’s purpose in adopting this language 
was to improve our programs abroad. We believe it is more likely 
to have the opposite effect. For years, other countries have been 
barraged with the charge that American foreign policy is dominated 
by material considerations. The charge is not ‘true. W hy should the 
Congress hastily adopt language that would only support the accu- 
sation? 

Frances P. Botton. 
Water H. Jupp. 
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86TH CONGRESS t HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES {| #£Reporr 
1st Session No. 441 
oo IOV S080 oO SSM a3ss= 


CONSIDERATION OF H. R. 7523 
June 5, 1959.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cotmer, from the Committee on Rules submitted the following 
REPORT 
[To accompany H. Res. 287] 


The Committee on Rules, having had under consideration House 
Resolution 287, report the same to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the resolution do pass. 
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CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 3 


June 5, 1959.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cotmer, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 
REPORT 
[To accompany H. Res. 288] 


The Committee on Rules, having had under consideration House 
Resolution 288, report the same to the House with the recommendation 
that the resolution do pass. 
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DISPOSITION OF SUNDRY PAPERS 


June 5, 1959.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. THompson of New Jersey, from the Joint Committee on Dis- 
position of Executive Papers, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to an act approved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380) as amended] 


The joint select committee of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, appointed on the part of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and acting in compliance with the provisions of the act approved 
July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380), as amnaked by the act approved July 6, 
1945 (59 Stat. 434) and the act approved June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 377), 
respectfully reports to the Senate and House of Representatives that 
it has received and examined the report of the Archivist of the United 
States No. 59-11, dated May 25, 1959, to the 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, submitting the following lists or schedules covering records pro- 
posed for disposal by the Government agencies indicated: 


Job No. Agency by which submitted Job No. Agency by which submitted 
II-NN A-2894__.| Veterans’ Administration. II-NNA-3010_..| Veterans’ Administration. 
II-NN A-2895___ Do. II-NNA-3011__. Do. 

TI-NN A-2899__. Do. II-NNA-3016_..| Department of the Treasury. 

II-NN A-2900. .. Do. II-NN A-3017__. 0. 

II-NN A-2936_.- Do. II-NN A-3020...| General Services Administration, 

II-NN A-2954._. Do. II-NN A-3027_..| Department of the Air Force. 

TI-NN A-2961. .. Do. II-NN A-3029...| Housing and Home Finance 

II-NN A-2970_..| Department of Commerce. Agency. 

fun oe Verwene’ Administration. III-N W R-280...| General Services Administration, 
-NNA- = 0. 
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Your committee reports that the records proposed for disposal in 
the said lists or schedules reported by the Archivist of the, United 


States do not, or will not after the lapse of the period specified, have 8 
sufficient administrative, legal, research, or other value to warrant e 
their continued preservation by the Government and recommends |, 
that their disposal be accomplished subject to the proviso of section 6 
and the provisions of section 9 of the aforementioned act, as amended, 
Respectfully submitted to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Franx TuHompson, Jr., 
Witxiarp S. Curtin, 
Members on the Part of the House; 
Oun D. Jounston, 
FraNK CARLSON, 
Members on the Part of the Senate: 
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